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DECEMBEU,  18S3, 


The  Virginian  planter  used  to  boast,  it  was 
said,  of  his  resemblance  in  character  and  po¬ 
sition  to  an  ancient  Roman.  But  when  the 
United  States  are  seeking  for  a  flattering 
parallel  with  Rome,  we  would  advise  them 
to  place  it  in  the  decided  vocation  of  their 
citizens  to  the  sciences  of  Government  and 
Law.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  Europe 
is  not  premature  in  reproaching  America  with 
living  on  a  borrowed  literature.  But,  sup¬ 
posing  the  charge  to  be  well  founded  in  the 
case  of  poetry  and  metaphysics,  (and  we 
perceive  Story  writes  to  his  son,  “  I  am  tired, 
as  well  as  yourself,  of  the  endless  imitations 
by  American  poets,  of  the  forms,  and  figures, 
and  topics  of  British  poetry.  It  is  time  we 
had  something  of  our  own :”)  the  very  op- 
TOsite  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  Jurisprudence. 
The  profession  of  the  Law  constitutes  its 
real  aristocracy,  the  aristocracy  of  character 
and  talent. 

The  juridical  foundations,  it  is  true,  are 
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the  same  in  both  countries.  On  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Common  Law  being  discussed 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
opinion  of  President  Adams,  then  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  “  as  of  a  great  lawyer  (which  he  cer¬ 
tainly  was)  and  as  a  great  revolutionary  pa¬ 
triot,  was  called  for  on  every  side.  He  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  emphatically  declared  to 
the  whole  Senate,  that  if  he  had  ever  imag¬ 
ined  that  the  Common  Law  had  not  by  theB^- 
volution  become  the  law  of  the  United  States 
under  its  new  government,  he  never  would 
have  drawn  his  sword  in  the  contest.  So 
dear  to  him  were  the  great  privileges  which 
that  law  recognized  and  enforced.”  The  Re¬ 
ports  of  Westminster  Hall  have  not  been 
•published  many  weeks,  before  they  are 
carefully  and  respectfully  studied  from  one 
end  of  the  Union  to  the  other :  fortunately, 
however,  with  an  enlarged  and  independent 
judgment.  American  lawyers  are  not  so 
strict  as  those  of  the  mother  country  in  their 
attachment  to  every  thing  in  the  Common 
Law,  and  readily  “  yield  to  rational  exposi¬ 
tions  as  they  stand  on  a  more  general  juris¬ 
prudence  and  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States  are  supposed  to  offer  great  advantages 
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for  a  comprehensive  re-examination  into 
principles.  The  consequence  is,  that  we 
look  in  vain  over  the  legal  literature  of  Eng¬ 
land  for  names  to  put  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Livii.gston,  Kent  and  Story.  Lord 
Bacon  fondly  hoped,  that  future  ages  might 
ask,  whether  he  or  Coke  had  done  most  for 
the  Law  of  England.  The  adoption  of  the 
writings  of  Coke  at  that  turning  period  of 
our  legal  history,  as  the  exclusive  model  for 
the  lawyers  of  after  times,  makes  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  amount 
of  change  introduced  into  our  books  and 
methods  if  this  expectation  had  been  realized. 
As  it  is,  we  have  so  often  sacrificed  princi¬ 
ples  to  precedents,  that  even  Lord  Stowell 
reluctantly  admits  to  his  correspondent,  (i. 
656.)  “  1  rather  think  we  are  too  fond  of 
cases.” 

Joseph  Story  was  born  at  the  fishing  town 
of  Marblehead,  on  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
'  setts,  in  1779,  and  died  at  Cambridge,  U.  S., 
in  1845,  aged  sixty-six.  We  see  no  signs  of 
what  his  son  calls  “  the  Calvinism  of  its 
scenery,”  uniting  with  the  Calvinism  of  its 
pulpit  in  leaving  any  characteristic  impres¬ 
sion  on  his  mind.  At  the  same  time,  the 
four  years  (from  aet.  15  to  act.  19)  that  he 
passed  at  Harvard  College,  of  which  he  was 
destined  to  become  so  great  an  ornament, 
were  marked  by  nothing  personal  so  much 
as  by  the  early  assertion  of  his  intellectual 
freedom  in  abandoniog  the  religious  opinions 
of  his  family.  Whilst  there,  the  young  Cal¬ 
vinist,  the  son  of  Elisha  Story  and  Mehitable 
Pedrick,  became  a  Unitarian.  After  four 
years  of  preparatory  study  at  Marblehead 
and  Salem,  and  four  years  of  successful  prac¬ 
tice  at  the  Essex  Bar,  we  find  him  Member 
of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  soon 
afterwards  chosen  Speaker.  In  1812,  Mr. 
Madison  appointed  him,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  This  appoint¬ 
ment  obliged  him  to  reside  at  Washington 
during  the  winter,  and  to  travel  in  circuit 
twice  a  year  throughout  the  seaboard  States 
of  New  England.  Meantime  Salem  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  his  home  until  1829.  In  which 
year  he  accepted  the  Dane  Professorship  of 
Law  at  Harvard  University,  and  transferred 
his  family  to  Cambridge,  where  he  closed  his 
honorable  life.  Thus  was  he,  during  the 
space  of  thirty-four  years,  a  mist  distin¬ 
guished  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his 
country  ;  during  the  last  sixteen  being  also  a 
most  distinguished  teacher  of  law  in  its  most 
celebrated  University ;  at  the  same  time  the 
author  of  more  text  books  both  of  a  higher 


order  and  on  almost  every  branch  of  juris¬ 
prudence  than  any  writer  of  his  age. 

The  world  has  done  ample  justice  to  the 
fame  of  one  of  its  greatest  jurists  :  and  after 
reading  his  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Writings, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
his  personal  influence  and  popularity.  Vast 
professional  erudition  was  not  purchased  by 
him  at  the  expense  of  general  usefulness  or 
agreeableness.  He  could  never  have  been 
suspected  of  being  so  engrossed  by  business, 
as  to  leave  his  clerk  to  choose  his  wife  or 
friends  for  him.  His  early  love  of  literature 
remained  with  him  to  the  last,  and  both 
Basil  Hall  and  Lord  Carlisle  have  recorded 
the  attractions  of  his  society.  He  seems  also 
to  have  had  always  leisure  for  every  possible 
demand  of  public  duty  or  private  friendship. 
Defective  branches  of  the  law,  as  the  Bank¬ 
rupt  Law  and  Criminal  Law  of  the  United 
States,  found  in  him  a  zealous  reformer  :  and 
he  presided  over  the  preparation  of  an  elab¬ 
orate  Report,  with  well  considered  distinc¬ 
tions,  in  favor  of  a  code  for  Massachusetts. 
The  notes  he  contributed  to  Wheaton’s  Re¬ 
ports,  fill  a  hundred  and  eighty-four  closely 
printed  pages.  He  no  sooner  heard  of  Mr. 
Greenleaf’s  project  to  publish  a  volume  of 
Overruled  Cases,  and  an  edition  of  Hobart’s 
Reports  with  annotations,  than  he  zealously 
proffered  his  assistance,  rejoicing  “  that  there 
are  gentlemen  at  the  Bar  willing  to  devote 
their  leisure  to  the  correction  and  ministra¬ 
tion  of  the  noble  science  of  the  law.  It  is  re¬ 
deeming  the  pledge  which  Lord  Coke  seems 
to  think  every  man  implicitly  gives  to  our 
profession,  on  entering  it.  It  is  eminently  use¬ 
ful,  because  it  accustoms  lawyers  to  reason 
upon  principle,  and  to  pass  beyond  the  nar¬ 
row  boundary  of  authority :  I  want  to  get  a 
copy  and  interleave  it,  so  as  to  provide  gra¬ 
dually  for  a  new  edition.  Pray  do  not  think 
that  anything  in  which  I  can  aid  you  will 
be  a  labor  to  me.”  He  furnished  various 
articles  to  the  American  J  urist :  and  those 
contributed  by  him  to  his  friend  Dr.  Francis 
Lieber’s  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  extended 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages  in  closely 
printed  double  columns.  Nor  was  this  vol¬ 
untary  addition  to  his  labors  limited  to  pro¬ 
fessional  subjects.  Was  a  cemetery  to  be 
consecrated  at  Mount  Auburn,  a  eulogy  to 
be  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  a  colleague,  a 
free-trade  memorial  to  be  drawn  up,  a  hor¬ 
tatory  lecture  to  be  pronounced  to  a  Mechan¬ 
ics’  Institute  or  to  a  Literary  Society,  the 
groat  Jurist  answered  to  the  call  with  equal 
alacrity  and  ability. 

There  are  two  topics,  however,  in  Ameri- 
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can  life,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  hon¬ 
est  and  earnest  citizen  to  conciliate  the  good 
opinion  and  good  will  of  all  his  countrymen. 
These  are  the  question  of  the  Constitution — 
or  on  what  terms  State  Sovereignties  and  the 
Federal  Sovereignty,"  are  to  be  adjusted — 
and  the  question  of  Slavery. 

Joseph  Story  entered  public  life  in  1805, 
when  Federalism  was  so  predominant  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  that  his  avowed  sympathy  with 
the  Republican  party,  and  his  consequent 
support  of  the  administrations  of  Jefferson  and 
Ma(lison,not  only  seriously  injured  him  in  his 
profession,  but  to  a  great  degree  e.xcluded 
him  from  the  best  society.  Many  years  af¬ 
terwards,  in  a  speech  in  the  Convention  of 
Massachusetts,  he  retraced  with  great  feel¬ 
ing  the  party  animosities  of  those  times, — not 
regretting  the  course  his  judgment  then  led 
him  to  adopt,  but  reflecting  with  the  most 
profound  melancholy  on  the  averted  eyes  it 
had  cost  him,  and  deprecating  his  contempo¬ 
raries  leaving  to  their  children  the  bitter  in¬ 
heritance  of  similar  contentions.  Vet  he  can 
never  have  held  extreme  opinions  or  have 
maintained  them  with  offensive  violence.  In  a 
biographical  letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  speaking  of 
this  period,  be  observes,  “  I  will  add,  because 
it  is  but  common  justice  to  myself,  that, 
though  an  ardent  republican,  I  was  always 
liberal  and  stood  by  sound  principles.  I  was 
avowedly  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  little  infected  with  Virginia  notions, 
as  to  men  or  measures.”  Afterwards,  when 
party  nomenclature  turned  into  Whig  and 
Democratic,  and  he  now  voted  with  the 
Whigs,  he  was  conscious  of  no  alteration  in 
himself.  “  I  seem  simply  to  have  stood  still 
in  my  political  belief,  while  parties  have  re¬ 
volved  about  me :  so  that  though  of  the 
same  opinions  now  as  ever,  I  find  my  name 
has  changed  from  Democrat  to  Whig,  but  I 
know  not  how  or  why.”  He  states,  however, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,  that  their  materials  had  been 
mainly  derived  from  the  Federalist  and  the 
judgments  of  C.  J.  Marshall.  Probably, 
therefore,  more  of  difference  than  he  was 
quite  aware  of  had  crept  into  this  branch  of 
his  opinions.  At  all  events,  these  authorities 
brought  him  into  direct  antagonism  with  the 
principles  of  the  most  dogmatical  of  his  early 
chiefs.  Kent,  in  bearing  witness  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  with  which  the  most  debateable  points 
of  American  constitutional  contests  are  hand¬ 
led  in  Story’s  Commentaries,  expresses  his 
admiration  of  '*  the  bold  and  free  defence  of 
sound  doctrine  against  the  insidious,  mischiev¬ 
ous,  and  malignant  attacks  of  Jefferson.”  The 


explicit  systematizing  of  Mr.  J.  Story’s  con¬ 
stitutional  creed  had  evidently  been  reserved 
for  his  coming  within  the  orbit  of  C.  J.  Mar¬ 
shall,  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  the  estrangement  between  him¬ 
self  and  Jefferson  commenced  earlier ;  at 
least  as  early  as  Jefferson’s  discovery  in  Con¬ 
gress,  that  Story  meant  to  have  an  opinion  of 
his  own,  and  to  freely  act  on  it.  This  was 
on  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  of  1809.  Story 
on  that  occasion  described  the  Embargo  as 
the  mad  scheme  which  Jefferson  with  his 
usual  “  visionary  obstinacy  was  determined 
to  maintain.”  lie  himself  considered  it  de¬ 
structive  of  New  England  :  and  a  confiden¬ 
tial  letter  to  Mr.  Fay  (p.  177.)  authenticates 
the  sincerity  of  his  alarm.  On  the  other 
hand,  Jefferson  attributed  his  defeat  “to 
Story,  one  pseudo  republican and  never 
forgave  it.  “  Pseudo-republican  of  course  I 
must  be  (says  the  Judge),  as  every  one  was 
in  Mr.  Jefferson’s  opinion,  who  dared  to 
doubt  of  his  infallibility.”  Even  if  this 
provocation  had  been  avoided,  the  alienation 
must  have  broken  out  sooner  or  later.  Story 
found  out,  as  member  of  Congress,  that  New 
England  “  was  to  obey  but  not  to  be  trusted. 
This,  in  my  humble  judgment  (he  adds),  was 
the  steady  policy  of  Mr.  Jefferson  at  all  times. 
We  were  to  be  kept  divided,  and  thus  used 
to  neutralize  each  other.”  But,  besides  these 
jarring  jealousies,  two  men  of  such  different 
views  and  natures  could  not  long  have  drawn 
cordially  together.  After  the  veil  was  raised 
by  the  publication  of  Jefferson’s  correspon¬ 
dence,  Story  writes  to  Mr.  Everett  (1832): 
“  Every  day  I  perceive  more  and  more  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  extraordinary  opinions 
and  acts  in  every  department  of  our  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  time  his  correspondence  was 
fairly  and  freely  reviewed.”  General  Jack- 
son,*  when  President,  bore  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  and  independence  of  character  as  impa¬ 
tiently  as  Jefferson  had  done  :  and,  speaking 
of  Story,  called  him  “  the  most  dangerous 
man  in  America.”  Meanwhile,  Story  in  1831 
was  mourning  over  the  change  in  constitu¬ 
tional  practices  and  doctrines.  “  I  have  fora 
long  time  known  that  the  present  rulers  and 
their  friends  were  hostile  to  the  judiciary,  and 
have  been  expecting  some  more  decisive  de¬ 
monstrations  than  had  yet  been  given  out. 
The  recent  attacks  in  Georgia  and  the  recent 
nullification  doctrine  in  South  Carolina  are 
parts  of  the  same  general  system,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  elevate  an  exclusive  State 
Sovereignty  upon  the  ruins  of  the  general 
government.”  Three  years  later  he  writes 
in  still  greater  despair  from  Washington : 
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“  Every  thing  here  is  as  uncertain  as  it  pos¬ 
sibly  can  be  except  the  President’s  will.  And 
1  confess  that  I  feel  humiliated  at  the  truth, 
which  cannot  be  disguised,  that  although  we 
live  under  the  form  of  a  republic,  we  are  in 
fact  under  the  absolute  rule  of  a  single 
man.  .  .  .  The  question  who  shall  be  the  next 
President,  mingles  with  every  measure.”  I 
Yet  Story’s  expectations  were  by  this  time 
itched  at  so  low  a  level  that  he  would  not 
ave  been  hard  to  satisfy.  Witness  his 

Pleasure  in  1840  at  the  success  of  General 
[arrison’s  nomination.  “  His  talents  are  not 
of  a  high  order,  and  at  this  hour  he  is  filling 
the  office  of  clerk  of  a  County  Court  in 
Ohio.  What,  however,  seems  to  give  him 
strength,  is  that  he  is  poor  and  honest :  or  as 
Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  said  the  other  day  to 
me, '  the  people  believe  that  he  won’t  lie  and 
won’t  steal.’  The  real  truth  is,  that  the 
people  are  best  pleased  with  a  man  whose 
talents  do  not  elevate  him  so  much  above 
the  mass  as  to  become  an  object  of  jealousy 
or  envy.  The  prospect  of  his  being  Presi¬ 
dent  is  quite  encouraging.” 

Meanwhile  Story’s  sanguine  view  of  the 
general  aspect  of  American  politics  bad  long 
abated.  As  far  back  as  1818,  be  had  writ¬ 
ten  : — 

“  Tliere  is  no  rallying  point  for  any  party.  In¬ 
deed  everything  is  scattered.  Republicans  and 
Federalists  are  as  much  divided  among  themselves 
as  the  parties  were  formerly  from  each  other.  I 
do  not  regret  the  change.  I  have  been  long  sa¬ 
tisfied  that  the  nation  was  in  danger  of  being  ruin¬ 
ed  by  its  intestine  divisions;  and  fortunately  among 
men  of  real  talent,  real  virtue,  and  real  patriotism, 
there  are  now  few,  if  any,  differences  of  opinion. 
But  a  new  race  of  men  is  springing  up  to  govern 
the  nation ;  they  are  the  hunters  after  popularity, 
men  ambitious  not  of  the  honor  so  much  as  of  the 
profits  of  office, — the  demagogues,  whose  princi¬ 
ples  hang  laxly  upon  them,  and  who  follow  not  so 
much  what  is  right,  as  what  leads  to  a  temporary 
vulgar  applause.  ...  1  have  done  with 

party  politics ;  my  heart  is  sick  of  the  scenes  of 
strife  and  sometimes  of  profligacy  which  it  pre¬ 
sents.  I  have  no  desire  ever  again  to  enter  the 
contest  for  popular  favor.  Yet,  1  hope,  I  love  my 
country  and  its  institutions,  and  I  know  that  1  re¬ 
verence  the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.” 

By  1835  the  prospect  had  further  darken¬ 
ed  : — 

“Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  than  the  fact 
that  the  House  of  Representatives,  so  often  lauded 
as  the  true  protector  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  people,  is  ready,  under  the  strong  bonds  of 
union  and  executive  patronage,  to  yield  up 
The  duration  of  their  office  is  too  short  to 
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secure  independence  of  action,  and  the  elections 
are  too  much  under  the  power  of  mere  demagogues. 
Hence  the  gradual  change  of  public  men  from  a 
lofty  firmness  to  a  temporizing  policy.” 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  in  1845 
is  still  more  desponding : — 

“  In  every  way  which  I  look  at  the  future  I  can 
see  little  or  no  ground  of  hope  for  our  country. 
We  are  rapidly  on  the  decline.  Corruption  and 
profligacy,  demagoguism  and  recklessness,  cha¬ 
racterize  the  times,  and  I  for  one  am  unable  to  say 
where  the  thing  is  to  end.  You,  as  a  young  man, 
should  cling  to  hope  :  1,  as  an  old  man,  know  tliat 
it  is  all  in  vain.” 

In  this  same  year  the  change  of  opinion 
from  those  of  the  “  Old  Court,”  especially 
on  great  constitutional  questions,  is  given  as 
the  main  reason  of  his  intended  resignation. 

“  New  men  and  new  opinions  have  succeeded. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Constitution,  so  vital  to  the 
country,  which  in  former  times  received  the  sup¬ 
port  ot  the  whole  Court,  no  longer  maintain  their 
ascendency.  I  am  the  last  member  now  living  of 
the  old  Court,  and  I  cannot  consent  to  remain 
where  I  can  no  longer  hope  to  see  tliose  doctrines 
recognized  and  enforced.” 

As  an  enlightened  friend  to  republican  in¬ 
stitutions,  Mr.  Justice  Story  was  a  zealous 
advocate  for  every  form  of  educational  train¬ 
ing,  by  which  he  conceived  that  the  condition 
of  the  people  might  be  elevated.  From  their 
direct  tendency  to  raise  mechanics  and  arti¬ 
sans  to  the  rank  of  scientific  engineers,  he  set 
a  high  value  on  Mechanics’  Institutes  ;  pre¬ 
dicting  that  “  they  were  destined  to  work 
more  important  changes  in  the  structure  of 
society  and  the  improvement  in  the  arts  than 
any  single  event,  since  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing.”  But  he  was  even  more  desirous  to 
qualify  his  fellow-citizens  for  the  discharge  of 
the  political  franchises  which  the  constitution 
entrusted  to  them,  than  to  cultivate  their  in¬ 
ventive  powers  as  intelligent  mechanics.  He 
has  expressed  as  forcibly  as  Washington  him¬ 
self  his  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  complying 
with  the  conditions  on  which  alone  a  flepub- 
lican  form  of  government  can  be  a  blessing 
to  a  people,  or  probably  be  prolonged .  In  a 
lecture  read  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  he  particularly  insists  on  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  government,  as  being  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  branch  of  popular  education  in  connexion 
with  popular  institutions. 

“  A  Republic,  by  the  very  constitution  of  its  go¬ 
vernment,  requires  on  the  part  of  the  people  more 
vigilance  and  constant  exertion  than  all  others. 
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The  American  Repablic.  above  all  othen,  demandi> 
from  every  citizen  unceasin^r  vimlance  and  exer¬ 
tion  ;  since  we  have  deliberately  dispensed  with 
every  guard  against  danmror  min  except  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  virtue  of  the  people  themselves.  It 
is  founded  on  the  basis  that  the  people  have  wis¬ 
dom  enough  to  frame  their  own  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  public  spirit  enough  to  preserve  it ;  that 
they  cannot  be  cheated  out  of  their  liberties;  and 
that  they  will  not  submit  to  have  them  taken  from 
them  by  force.  We  have  silently  assumed  the  fun¬ 
damental  truth  that,  as  it  never  can  be  the  interest 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  to  prostrate  their  own 
political  equality  and  happiness,  so  they  never  can 
be  seduc^,  by  flattery  or  corruption,  by  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  faction  or  the  art.s  of  ambition,  to  adopt 
any  measures  which  shall  subvert  them.  If  this 
confidence  in  ourselves  be  justified  (and  who 
among  Americans  does  not  feel  a  just  pride  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  maintain  it  7),  let  us  never  forget  that 
it  can  be  justified  only  by  a  watchfulness  and  zeal 
proportionate  to  our  confidence.  Let  us  never 
forget  that  we  must  prove  ourselves  wiser  and 
better  and  purer  than  any  other  nation  yet  has 
been,  if  we  are  to  count  upon  success.” 

It  was  in  this  view  that  he  thought  so 
highly  of  Lieber’s  **  Political  Ethics  and, 
besides  abridging  his  own  Commentaries  for 
the  Law  School,  himself  drew  up  a  book 
called  the  Constitutional  Class  Book,  in 
which  “the  principles  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  are  familiarly  explained ; 
and  which  was  published  in  the  *  School  Li¬ 
brary  ’  and  introduced  as  a  text  book  into 
various  schools.”'!  When  may  we  hope  to 
see  any  thing  of  the  sort  written  by  a  judge 
for  the  National  Schools  of  England  ?  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  at  present  is  the  “  Po¬ 
litical  Philosophy”  of  Lord  Brougham. 

The  side  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Story  in  behalf 
of  the  oppressed  races  of  both  the  southern 
and  western  states,  was  at  once  determined 
by  the  rectitude  of  his  principles  and  the 
humanity  of  his  heart.  The  wrongs  inflicted 
on  the  Cherokee  nation  by  the  State  of 
Georgia  wrung  from  him  the  exclamation. 


*  He  considered  De  Tocqueville’s  work  on  Ame¬ 
rica  to  have  been  overrated ;  and  the  son  complains 
that  no  notice  is  taken  in  it  of  his  father's  work. 
“  You  know  (says  the  author  of  the  Commentaries 
in  a  letter  to  IJeber)  ten  times  as  much  as  he  does 
of  the  actual  working  of  the  system,  and  of  its  true 
theory.” 

f*  School  books  for  children  on  history  might 
very  beneficially  begin  with  a  short  and  plainly 
written  account  of  our  present  Constitution,  includ¬ 
ing  a  concise  statement  of  the  nature  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Law.  These  subjects  appear  to  me  quite 
as  important  fur  a  poor  child  to  learn,  as  about  the 
battle  of  Hastings  or  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  .  .  . 
For  children  as  a  class-book  Chambers’  ‘  Political 
Economy  for  use  in  Schools  ’  may  advantageously 
be  adopted.” — Symoni  School  Economy. 


“  I  never  in  my  whole  life  was  more  affected 
by  the  consideration,  that  they  and  all  their 
race  are  destined  to  destruction.  And  I  feel, 
as  an  American,  disgraced  by  our  gross  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  public  faith  towards  them.  I 
fear,  and  greatly  fear,  that  in  the  course  of 
Providence  there  will  be  dealt  to  us  a  heavy 
retributive  justice.”  Though  ever  opposed 
to  slavery,  he  took  his  stand  as  a  judge  on  the 
Constitution ;  and  when  his  decision  in  the 
case  of  le  jeune  Eugenie,  was  more  liberal 
than  that  of  the  English  courts,  he  still  re¬ 
tained  his  confidence  in  his  own  judgment, 
observing  only  on  the  hardship  of  having  Sir 
W.  Scott  and  the  King’s  Bench  on  his  back. 
When  at  liberty,  as  a  private  citizen,  to  act 
on  legislative  considerations,  he  enlarged  his 
views  proportionally.  So  strong  was  his  feel¬ 
ing  on  the  Missouri  compromise,  that  the  only 
exception  which  he  made,  after  he  was  on 
the  bench,  in  meddling  with  anything  which 
could  be  called  politics,  was  taking  part  in  a 
meeting  to  protest  against  it.*  While  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  was  yet 
pending,  he  declared  that 

‘‘  It  would  be  a  grossly  unconstitutional  act ; 
and  one  which  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  it 
should  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  It  will 
for  ever  give  the  South  a  most  mischievous  if  not 
a  ruinous  preponderance  in  the  Union.” 

The  means  are  described,  in  a  letter  to  his 
son,  as  being  of  a  piece  with  the  end ; — 

“  Pray  do  not  ask  me  how  all  these  things  are 
brought  about.  I  should  blush  to  put  on  paper 
what  my  belief  is.  There  are  ample  means  to 
accomplish  any  ends  in  power  and  patronage, 
&c.  &c.  Ac  ,  and  Lord  Coke  has  told  us  that  &c. 
&c.  are  signs  full  of  meaning  in  the  law.  1 
think  they  nave  a  still  more  pregnant  meaning 
out  of  the  law.  This  government  is  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  corrupt;  ’and  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  American  Republic  will  not  be 
less  a  matter  of  history  in  an  age  or  two  at  far¬ 
thest  than  that  of  other  republics  whose  fate  is 
recorded  in  past  annals.  However,  the  pre.sent 
crisis  will  soon  be  forgotten  and  forgiven  by  the 
people ;  and  we  shall  go  on  as  we  may,  until  by 
some  convulsion  we  come  to  a  full  stop.  When 
that  will  be  I  pretend  not  to  prophesy.  You  may 
live  to  witness  it.” 

It  is  time  to  pass  on  to  Mr.  J.  Story’s  pe¬ 
culiar  province  —  jurisprudence.  All  the 
great  orators  of  America,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Everett,  have  been  lawyers.  The 

♦  He  did  not,  however,  think  it  necessary  to  ab- 

1  stain  from  voting  at  elections.  Since  it  was  a  joke 
in  the  family,  his  voting  one  way,  and  his  coachman 
who  drove*  him  to  the  polling  booth,  voting  the 
f  other. 
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law,  as  studied  there,  seems  to  enlarge  the 
mind  as  well  as  sharpen  it.  But  a  single 
session  of  Congress  (1^08-9)  satished  Story 
that  it  would  1^  more  for  his  happiness  and 
his  fame  to  withdraw  from  political  and  party 
controversy,  and  apply  himself  with  single¬ 
ness  of  heart  to  the  study  of  the  law,  “  at 
all  times  the  object  of  his  admiration,  and 
almost  exclusive  devotion.”  He  was  made 
a  judge  in  1812,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
two  ;  and  he  died  in  harness  after  a  service 
of  four  and  thirty  years.  We  will  not  here 
enter  on  the  examination  of  any  of  even  his 
most  celebrated  judgments  during  this  long 
and  eventful  period.  It  will  be  enough  to 
notice  the  annual  course  of  those  oflicial 
duties, — duties  so  unwisely  underpaid  in 
America,  that  Story  himself,  though  most 
indifferent  to  money,  can  only  speak  of  the 
position  as  one  of  splendid  poverty.  The 
observation  he  has  made  on  the  extent  of 
knowledge  required  of  a  legislator  for  so 
many  States  applies  almost  as  forcibly  to  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sitting  the 
winter  months  at  Washington.  In  his  case, 
six  months  of  every  year  were  taken  up  on 
circuits — his  own  circuit  being  the  great 
maritime  district  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  Kent 
might  truly  say  to  him,  “You  have,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  yourself  and  for  your  country,  the 
best  section  in  the  country  for  the  application 
of  your  powers,  and  have  much  more  reason 
than  Montesquieu  had,  to  thank  Heaven  that 
you  were  born  and  educated  where  you  are 
placed.”  At  that  time  the  Commercial  Law 
and  Admiralty  Jurisdiction  of  America  were 
pretty  much  what  they  had  been  in  England 
before  the  times  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord 
Stowell.  Story  never  passes  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  admiration  of  tliose  two 
eminent  men ;  and  this  not  only  in  public, 
but  also  in  his  private  correspondence;  as, 
for  instance,  in  answer  to  Adams,  who  had 
declared  that  they  were  no  more  to  be  quo¬ 
ted  than  the  Court  Calendar.  His  account 
of  the  condition  of  Equity  Jurisprudence 
throughout  America  at  this  period  is  equally 
unfavorable.  It  was  creal^  principally  by 
Kent,  who  was  made  Chancellor  of  New 
York  in  1814.  So  rapid,  however,  was  the 
subsequent  progress  of  equitable  science,  that 
by  1841  a  Court  of  Chancery  had  sprung 
up  in  every  county  of  almost  every  State, 
where  all  proceedings  originated,  and  “an 
able  local  bar  had  been  created  by  whom 
the  business  was  so  well-managed,  that  small 
causes  seldom  got  into  the  Appellate  Court.” 
There  is  ample  opportunity  of  comparison 


between  the  different  systems  in  America. 
Some  States  altogether  exclude  Equity  as 
distinct  from  Law,  some  confer  an  equitable 
jurisdiction  on  their  Courts  of  Law,  others 
separate  Equity  and  Law  into  distinct  Courts, 
as  in  England.  Story  on  the  whole  leaned 
to  a  separation,  but  the  mechanism  both  of 
the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  of  a  Chancery 
suit  differed  so  widely  in  the  two  countries, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  respect  for  Lord 
Eldon,  he  assures  Mr.  Field,  “the  English 
system  could  not  have  existed  in  America 
without  calling  forth  legislative  interference 
to  prevent  delays,  to  lessen  costs,  and  to  give 
simplicity  to  proceedings.” 

Story  was  fed  in  youth  on  the  dry  dust  of 
what  Bentham  called  Grim  Oribber.  He 
began  life  with  a  profound  study  of  the  black 
letter  law  of  England ;  and  to  the  last,  when 
gratefully  summoning  up  the  list  of  his  in¬ 
structors,  delighted  to  revert  to  Tidd.  But, 
fortunately,  he  had  also  felt  a  higher  call. 
Though  he  pays  Kent  the  compliment  of 
having  instructed  so  many  of  their  contem¬ 
poraries  in  the  truth,  that  the  gift  of  uniting 
a  deep  respect  for  precedents  with  an  habit-, 
ual  inquiry  into  their  consonance  with  prin¬ 
ciples,  is  not  unattainable,  however  rare,  it 
is  clear  he  had  already  found  the  principles 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  Civil  Law,  and  that  he 
had  trained  his  own  well-constituted  nature 
after  the  example  of  Pothier  and  Domat. 
No  man  can  have  ever  possessed  in  a  higher 
degree  the  happy  faculty  which  he  attributes 
to  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  of  yielding  just 
the  proper  weight  to  authority. 

Recent  as  is  the  greater  part  of  American 
Law,  it  has  shot  up  with  so  vigorous  and 
succulent  a  growth  that  it  is  natural  that  the 
profession  in  the  United  States  should  be 
both  surprised  and  mortified  at  the  little 
notice  which  its  jurisprudence  has  attracted 
in  England;  “being  passed  by  with  utter 
neglect,  as  belonging  only  to  a  colonial  or 
foreign  law.  There  is  however  at  this  very 
moment  (1831)  in  the  States  composing  the 
Union  a  population  of  about  thirteen  mil¬ 
lions,  all  of  which  claims  the  Common  Law 
as  its  birthright,  and  all  of  which  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  study  the  Treatises  and  Reports  of 
English  Jurisprudence,  as  a  necessary  pre¬ 
paration  for  practice  in  the  profession  of  the 
law.  In  several  of  the  States  Commercial 
Law  may  be  said  to  form  a  principal  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Courts,  and  to  be  examined  with 
a  diligence  and  ability  equal  to  its  vast  im¬ 
portance.  Not  an  English  decision  or  trea¬ 
tise  is  published  three  months,  before  it  finds 
its  way  to  our  libraries,  and  is  there  studied 
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and  criticised  ivith  profound  attention.”  It 
will  be  a  proud  distinction  to  Kent  and 
Story,  that  they  have  done  more  than  any 
other  men  to  put  an  end  to  the  indifference 
of  English  lawyers  to  the  learning  of  their 
American  brethren. 

Story,  mentioning  the  praises  given  to 
Kent’s  Commentaries  in  some  English  legal 
publications,  adds,  this  is  as  it  should  be ; 
for,  England  is  deeply  interested  in  cultivat¬ 
ing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  American  ju¬ 
risprudence  :  and  it  would  betray  a  lamen¬ 
table  want  of  professional  ambition,  not  to 
master  a  work  which  has  become  our  6rst 
juridical  classic,” — the  American  Blackstone, 
or  something  more.  The  testimony  borne 
to  the  services  of  Story  himself  is  of  a  more 
direct  and  higher  order.  Mr.  Justice  Pat- 
teson  gratefully  acknowledges  the  obligations 
“  under  which  he  has  laid  all  the  members 
of  the  profession  of  the  law,  especially  those 
who  have  to  adminster  it,  by  his  profound 
and  learned  treatises;”  adding  that  “  the  re¬ 
spect  paid  to  American  Reports  and  Law 
Treatises  is  rapidly  increasing;  and  tends 
much  to  the  improvement  of  our  theory  and 
practice.”  Mr.  Baron  Parke’s  opinion  is 
equally  favorable.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge, 
after  stating,  that  he  had  read  no  modern 
treatise  of  our  own  production  with  anything 
like  the  pleasure  and  instruction  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Story’s  “  Conflict  of  Law,”  goes 
on  to  say,  “  I  think  you  would  be  pleased 
with  the  feeling,  which  exists  in  our  Courts 
at  present  in  respect  to  American  jurispru¬ 
dence.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  respect ;  we 
do  not  indeed  allow  your  Reports  to  be  cited 
as  authority ;  but  tliat,  I  believe,  is  out  of 
consideration  to  the  Bar,  who  are  already 
overburdened  with  the  expensive  and 
troublesome  multiplicity  of  our  own  Re¬ 
ports.”  He  elsewhere  admits,  “a  compari¬ 
son  with  your  coarse  is  not  very  flattering  to 
your  brethren  on  the  English  Bench :  we 
are,  it  is  true,  very 'much  engrossed  by  prac¬ 
tice  before  we  are  made  Judges,  and  by  our 
duties  afterwards;  perhaps  somewhat  more 
so  than  is  your  lot  in  America.  Still  that 
will  not  account  for  the  whole  difference  be¬ 
tween  us.”  Lord  Campbell,  informing  him 
that  his  library  was  now  enriched  with  the 
whole  of  his  published  works,  proceeds  to 
say,  “  I  survey  with  increased  astonishment 
your  extensive,  minute,  exact,  and  familiar 
knowledge  of  English  legal  writers  in  every 
department  of  the  law.  A  similar  testimony 
to  your  judicial  learning,  I  make  no  doubt, 
would  be  offered  by  the  lawyers  of  France 
and  Germany,  as  well  as  of  America,  and 


we  should  all  concur  in  placing  you  at  the 
head  of  the  jurists  of  the  present  age.”  In 
fact,  Savigny  and  Mittermaier  have  given  in 
their  adhesion  in  the  present  volumes  under 
their  own  hands :  And  to  crown  these  fer¬ 
vent  tributes  after  the  most  approved  Eng¬ 
lish  fashion,  when  the  great  American  jurist 
proposed  to  visit  London,  Lords  Brougham 
and  Denman,  and  the  other  judges,  prepared 
to  celebrate  his  reception  by  a  public  dinner 
at  Serjeant’s  Inn. 

For  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Justice  Story  added  to  his  labors  of  Judge 
those  of  a  Professor :  and  it  is  to  this  last 
appointment  that  we  arc  indebted  for  his 
most  important  works.  His  earlier  publica¬ 
tions  had  been  those  of  an  English  practis¬ 
ing  lawyer — such  as  a  supplement  to  “  Co- 
myn’s  Digest,”  new  editions  of  “  Chitty  on 
Bills,”  “  Abbott  on  Shipping,”  “  Lawes  on 
Assumpsit.”  But  in  1830,  soon  after  his 
acceptance  of  the  Dane  Professorship  at  Har¬ 
vard,  he  expressed  his  anxiety  to  set  to  work 
with  the  law  students,  and  prepare  some 
written  lectures,  “  in  the  terrible  deficiency 
of  good  elementary  books.”  Accordingly 
his  “  Treatise  on  Bailment”  appeared  in  the 
following  year,  as  the  first  fruits  of  this  good 
intention,  and  as  the  first  volume*  of  a  series 


*  Mr.  Justice  Story  fumished  an  admirable  arti¬ 
cle  to  the  **  North  American  Review”  on  the  Xi<«r- 
ature  of  the  J/atilime  Law.  It  is  contained  in  a 
notice  of  Jacobsen’s  “  Laws  of  the  Sea  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Maritime  Commerce  during  Peace  and  War.” 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  article  he  states  that 
the  principal  value  of  Mr.  Jacobsen’s  work  to  an 
American  (and  what  is  true  of  the  American  must 
be  true  also  of  the  English)  lawyer,  “  is  the  minute 
accuracy  and  fulness  with  which  it  gives  us  the  posi¬ 
tive  and  customary  law  of  alt  the  maritime  nations 
of  the  Continent.  And  this,  in  our  judgment,  is  a 
moet  interesting,  and,  in  a  practical  view,  a  most  im¬ 
portant  accession  to  our  judicial  literature.  Of  the 
maritime  law  of  Kussi.i,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Germany,  we  have  hitherto  known  very  little. 
Yet  with  all  of  them  we  carry  on  an  exten-ive  trade; 
and  the  principles  of  their  Jurisprudence  as  to  mari¬ 
time  atf.iirs,  both  in  peace  and  war,  are  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  importance  to  our  mercliants,  nay  more,  to  our 
government.  This  is  not  all.  A  great  variety  of 
carious  and  difficult  questions  are  perpetually  arising 
in  our  judicial  tribunals,  where  the  positive  regula¬ 
tions  or  usages  of  other  continental  nations  would 
greatly  assist  us  in  forming  decisions,  which  should 
comport  with  general  convenience,  as  well  as  with 
the  general  principles  of  Law.  Many  are  the  casea 
in  which  the  foreign  usage  ought  to  incline  the  scale. 
We  owe  indeed  a  full  moiety  of  our  present  com¬ 
mercial  law  to  the  positive  ordinances  or  usages  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  as  they  have  been  deliver¬ 
ed  to  us  by  their  eminent  jurists.  They  seem  now 
inclined  to  borrow  from  us  in  return ;  and  thus  per¬ 
haps  national  comity  may  gradually  establish  a 
nearly  uniform  system  of  commercial  jurisprudence 
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on  Comnnercial  Law.  Next  followed  “  Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.”  It  was  announced  by  him,  as 
another  portion  of  the  labors  devolving  on 
him  in  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  profes¬ 
sorship  ;  and  it  immediately  placed  his  au¬ 
thority  as  a  constitutional  lawyer  on  a  level 
with  that  of  C.  J.  Marshall  himself.  “  Who¬ 
ever,”  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  “  would  understand 
our  form  of  government,  must  study  the 
Commentaries  of  Story.”  His  greatest  work 
(at  least  he  himself  thought  it  so)  was 
his  next  payment  in  discharge  of  his  duties 
to  his  Law  School.  It  was  published  in 
1834.  Appropriately  eulogized  by  C.  J. 
Tindal  and  the  J  urisconsults  of  France  and 
Germany,  it  met  with  its  most  eloquent  ad¬ 
mirer  in  Mr.  Webster: — 

“  It  is  a  great  truth  that  England  has  never 
produced  any  eminent  writer  on  national  or  gen¬ 
eral  public  law,  no  elementary  writer,  who  made 
the  subject  his  own,  who  has  breathed  his  own 
breath  into  it,  and  made  it  live.  In  English  judi¬ 
cature,  Sir  W.  Scott,  it  is  true,  has  done  much  to 
enlighten  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  prize 
causes,  and  in  our  day  Mackintosh  has  written  a 
paper  of  some  merit.  But  where  is  your  English 
Grotius  ?  Where  is  your  English  Barbeyrac  ? 
Has  England  produced  one  ?  Not  one !  The 
English  mind  has  never  been  turned  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  general  public  law.  We  must  go  to  the 
Continent  for  the  display  of  genius,  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  human  knowledge.  What  have  the 
Courts  of  Westminster  Hall  done  to  illustrate  the 
principles  of  public  law?  With  the  exception  of 
a  tract  by  Mansfield  of  considerable  merit,  more 
great  principles  of  public  law  have  been  discussed 
and  settled  by  this  court  within  the  last  twenty 
vears,  than  in  all  the  Common  I^aw  Courts  of 
England  within  the  last  hundred  years.  Nay, 
more  important  subjects  of  law  have  been  examin¬ 
ed  and  passed  upon  by  this  bench  in  a  series  of 
twenty  years  than  in  all  Europe  fora  century  past, 
and  1  cannot  forbear  to  add,  that  one  in  the  midst 
of  you  has  favored  the  world  with  a  treatise  on 
ublic  law,  fit  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Grotius,  to 
e  the  companion  of  the  ‘Institutes,’ — a  work 
that  is  now  regarded  by  the  judicature  of  the  world 
as  the  great  book  of  the  age, — ‘  Story’s  Conflict 
of  Laws.’  ” 

Another  year  had  scarcely  passed,  and 
then  came  out  his  “Treatise  on  Equity  Ju¬ 
risprudence.”  It  was  not  only  received  in 
America  as  calculated  “  to  teach  its  transat- 
l  intic  teachers,”  but  Lord  Campbell  took  it 
with  him  to  Dublin  in  that  character,  and 

throughout  the  whole  civilized  world.”  Mr.  Justice 
Story  was  a  great  commercial  lawyer;  there  has 
been  no  greater.  After  the  above  passage,  we  may 
conceive  the  satisfaction  with  which  Le  would  have 
welcomed  the  great  work  of  Mr.  Leri,  and  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  an  International  Commercial  Code. 


has  recognized  how,  on  a  particular  point  pe¬ 
culiarly  English,  he  found  more  information 
in  it  than  in  any  English  publication.  Its 
philosophical  merits  at  once  carried  its  fame 
over  the  Continent,  where  Mittermaier  has 
borne  witness  that  its  extensive  views  must 
make  it  interesting  to  the  jurists  of  all  na¬ 
tions.  By  this  time,  now  aged  fifty-six,  he 
says,  he  had  published  seven  volumes ;  and 
in  five  or  six  more  could  accomplish  all  he 
proposed.  But  of  these,  all  he  lived  to  com¬ 
plete  was  a  Treatise  on  Agency,  and  another 
on  Partnership.  The  miracle  is,  how  he  per¬ 
formed  so  much,  considering  the  demand 
made  on  his  time  over  and  above  his  judicial 
duties  by  superintendence  of  his  Law  School, 
by  two  hours  lectures  daily  there,  and  by  pre¬ 
siding  over  its  extra  moot  courts. 

The  grades  of  the  profession  in  America 
are  not  distinguished  by  the  formal  etiquette 
of  England.*  “  Every  solicitor  is  a  counsel¬ 
lor,  and  every  counsellor  acts  at  times  as  so¬ 
licitor.  We  find  no  inconvenience  from  this 
course,”  says  Story.  So  at  the  other  end  of 
the  profession,  the  Judges  do  not  think  it 
beneath  their  judicial  dignity  to  take  part  as 
teachers  of  incepting  students.  In  the  eu¬ 
logy  on  Professor  Ashmun,  it  is  mentioned 
incidentally  that  he  had  been  associated  ear¬ 
ly  with  Judge  Howe,  who  had  established  a 
Law  School  at  Northampton  of  very  high 
character.  When  Kent  ceased  to  be  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  New  York,  in  consequence  of  the 
absurd  enactment,  by  which  any  person  above 
sixty  years  of  age  is  disabled  from  holding 
a  judicial  office,  he  only  added  to  his  honors 
by  those  lectures  at  Columbia  College,  of 
which  the  world  has  since  the  benefit,  as  re¬ 
presented  in  his  Commentaries.  Story’s  case 
is  still  stronger.  America  and  the  whole 
civilized  world  are  the  wiser  and  the  better 
for  the  absence  of  prejudice,  by  which  he 
was  allowed  to  unite  with  his  office  of  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  of  Professor  of 
Law  at  Harvard  College. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  an  account 
of  his  Law  School.  It  may  instruct  and  ani¬ 
mate  the  new  establishments  now  forming 
(better  late  than  never)  in  the  English  Inns 
of  Court.  In  the  year  1828,  he  had  declined 

•  The  preface  or  dedication  of  a  recent  work, 
“The  Advocate,”  by  Mr.  Cox,  is  a  protest  addressed 
to  Lord  Denman  against  the  breach  threatened  to 
be  made  in  the  etiquettes  and  centralization  of  the 
])rofession  of  the  law  in  England,  by  the  successful 
opening  of  County  Courts.  American  experience 
appears  to  be  as  much  lost  on  our  legal  alarmists  as 
on  some  of  onr  public  offices.  Yet  in  his  chapter  on 
Profeisional  Studiet  Mr.  Cox  assigns  their  rightful 
place  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Justice  Story. 
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the  Royal  Professorship  of  Law  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  U.  S.,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  i 
oblige  him  to  devote  all  his  leisure  time  to 
drilling  and  lectures,  and  judicial  conversa¬ 
tions.  “  The  school,”  he  answered, "  cannot 
Sourish  except  by  such  constant  efforts ;  and 
I  should  not  willingly  see  it  wither  under  my 
hands.  Tlie  delivery  of  public  lectures  alone 
might  not  be  oppressive  ;  but  success  in  a 
law  school  must  be  obtained  by  private  lec¬ 
tures,”  These  objections,  however,  were 
fated  to  give  way  at  no  greater  distance  of 
time  than  the  following  year,  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Dane  subjecting  his  new  foundation 
to  the  one  condition  of  Mr.  J.  Story  being  the 
first  Professor.  The  condition  was  eminent¬ 
ly  wise  and  fortunate  ;  as  much  so  as  if  Mr. 
Viner  had  stipulated  with  Oxford  for  the 
nomination  of  Blackstone  on  his  endowment. 
The  annual  number  of  law  students  had  pre¬ 
viously  averaged  eight,  and  the  year  before 
it  had  been  reduced  to  one.  His  reputation 
raised  the  number  the  first  year  to  thirty — 
than  which,  he  says,  in  1831,  that  he  “  nev¬ 
er  calculated  upon  more.”  But  in  1838,  he 
could  say,  “  we  had  sixty  good  fellows  last 
term.”  They  had  grown,  in  1842,  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty;  in  1844,  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty -six.  By  1845,  he  numbers 

the  students  whom  the  school,  during  the 
previous  sixteen  years,  had  turned  out  into 
the  world,  over  every  part  of  the  Union,  at 
upwards  of  eleven  hundred.  What  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  profession  and  to  his  country  such 
a  Tending  mind ! 

This  success  was  not  owing  more  to  his 
prodigious  industry  and  accomplishments 
than  to  the  charm  of  his  character.  He  was 
a  great  master  in  the  art  of  communicating 
knowledge,  and  of  winning  affection  and  res¬ 
pect.  While  Mr.  Greenleaf  testifies  that  he 
never  forgot  his  position  as  a  J udge,  his  cheer¬ 
ful  influence  over  "  the  boys,”  as  he  called 
them,  was  boundless.  “  I  have  given,”  he 
writes  to  Mr.  Sumner,  in  1838,  “nearly  the 
whole  of  last  term,  when  noton  judicial  duty, 
two  lectures  every  day  :  and  we  broke  in  on 
the  sanctity  of  the  dies  non  juridicus,  Satur¬ 
day.  It  was  carried  by  acclamation  in  the 
school ;  so  you  see  we  are  alive.  They  begin 
already  to  be  wide  awake  to  the  dignity  of 
the  law,  and  its  morals.  Mr.  Dana,  the  popu¬ 
lar  author  of  "  Two  Years  before  the  Mast,” 
was  one  of  his  pupils.  They  afterwards 
honorably  co-operated  in  redressing  the 
wrongs  of  American  seamen.  From  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  school,  in  a  beautiful  letter  of 
reminiscences,  drawn  up  in  1851,  (vol.  ii.  p. 
317),  Mr.  Dane  is  justified  in  his  conviction 


“  that  such  a  peculiar  combination  of  quali¬ 
ties  to  constitute  a  teacher  of  the  science  of 
Law  to  young  men,  is  not  likely  to  be  found 
again  for  many  generations.” 

He  conducted  his  lectures  as  conversa¬ 
tional  exercises  on  different  text  books  :  and 
held  moot  courts  two  or  three  times  a  week 
for  arguing  fictitious  cases.  He  was  what 
Roger  North  would  have  described  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  “  put-case :”  and  on  his  return  from 
Washington,  always  brought  home  a  sheaf 
of  them,  “  which  he  had  prepared  during 
the  sitting  of  the  Court,  and  which,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  amounted  to  several  hun¬ 
dred.”  These  were  argued  by  the  students, 
senior  and  junior  counsel,  according  to  their 
standing.  The  jury  trials,  which  were  held 
twice  a  year  in  their  crowded  library,  became 
a  college  festival :  Mr.  Story  took  great  de¬ 
light  in  them,  and  delivered  elaborate  judg¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  students  on  their  part  pre¬ 
pared  their  cases  with  so  much  care,  that 
“  be  used  to  say  of  their  arguments,  that  they 
were  quite  as  good  as,  and  sometimes  better 
than,  those  of  the  counsel  engaged  in  the 
real  cases.  We  may  cease  to  wonder  that, 
after  such  scenes,  every  other  subject  be¬ 
came  secondary  with  him  to  the  Law  School. 
When,  at  sixty-five,  he  contemplated  resign¬ 
ing  bis  judgeship,  ‘  to  quit  the  Law  School 
(his  son  tells  us)  was  out  of  the  question. 
This  institution  he  had  built  up,  and  it  was 
the  delight  of  his  life.  His  duties  there 
were  pleasures,  which  afforded  him  an  agree¬ 
able  and  honorable  occupation.  To  gather 
round  him  a  circle  of  young  men,  into  whose 
minds  he  might  instil  sound  doctrines  of  Law 
and  Elquity,  and  whom  he  might  dismiss  into 
the  world  with  high  principles  and  pure  mo¬ 
tives  ;  to  employ  his  leisure  in  giving  a  per¬ 
manent  written  form  to  the  learning  with 
which  he  had  stored  his  mind,  and  thus  to 
smooth  the  path  of  the  student,  and  to  re¬ 
commend  and  establish  the  Law,  was  a  pros¬ 
pect  which  was  constantly  before  him,  to 
charm  his  imagination.'  The  legal  perpetui¬ 
ty  he  desired,  in  praying  that  his  name  might 
be  associated  with  his  favorite  Law  School, 
will  assuredly  be  granted  him. 

The  object  which  Story  kept  most  imme¬ 
diately  in  view  in  all  his  teaching,  whether 
oral  or  written,  was  to  reconcile  the  conti¬ 
nental  style  of  treating  judicial  subjects  with 
the  English  method, — to  join  the  scientific 
arrangement  of  principles  as  developed  by 
the  civilians  with  the  chain  of  precedents 
and  practical  illustrations  exemplified  in  En¬ 
glish  text-books.  In  one  of  his  earlier  pre¬ 
faces,  a  union  of  the  two  plans,  it  is  affirmed 
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would  be  a  great  improvement  in  our  law 
treatises  ;  and  would  afford  no  inconsiderable 
assistance  to  students  in  mastering  the  high¬ 
er  branches  of  their  profession.’  It  was  un¬ 
der  these  hopes  that  he  took  so  seriously  to 
heart  the  death  of  Mr.  Legard,  Attorney- 
General  for  the  United  States,  as  a  national 
misfortune.  *  I  had  indeed  looked  to  him 
with  great  fondness  of  expectation ;  I  had 
looked  to  see  him  accomplish  what  he  was 
so  well  fitted  to  do, — what  I  know  was  the 
darling  object  of  his  pure  ambition*, — to  en¬ 
graft  the  Civil  Law  upon  the  jurisprudence 
of  this  country,  and  thereby  to  expand  the 
Common  Law  to  greater  usefulness  and  a 
wider  adaptation  to  the  progress  of  society.’ 
In  this  view  he  had  been  just  encouraging 
his  friend  to  translate  Heineccius’s  Elements 
with  notes  so  as  to  adapt  its  principles  to  the 
existing  state  of  the  Common  Law.  His  an¬ 
swer  to  Mr.  Kennedy’s  inquiries  on  behalf  of 
the  Dublin  Law  Institute  is  in  accordance 
with  these  opinions,  and  contains  a  full  and 
final  statement  of  his  experience  on  the  best 
method  of  teaching  law. 

‘  I  have  been  long  persnaded  that  a  more  scien¬ 
tific  system  of  legal  education  than  that  which  has 
hitherto  been  pursued  is  demanded  by  the  wants 
of  the  age  and  the  progress  of  jurisprudence. 
The  old  mode  of  solitary  unassistsd  studies  in  tiie 
Inns  of  Court,  or  in  the  dry  and  uninviting  drud¬ 
gery  of  an  office,  is  utterly  inadequate  to  lay  a  just 
foundation  for  accurate  knowledge  in  the  learning 
of  the  law.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  waste  of  time 
and  effort,  discouraging  and  repulsive.  It  was, 
however,  the  system  in  which  I  was  myself  bred, 
and  so  tliorou^lily  convinced  was  I  of  its  worth- 
lcssnes.s,  that  1  then  resolved,  if  I  ever  had  stu¬ 
dents,  I  would  pursue  an  opposite  course.  It  was 
my  earnest  desire  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
another  system,  which  induced  me  to  accept  my 
present  professorship  in  Harvard  University,  there¬ 
by  burdening  myself  with  duties  and  labors  which 
otherwise  I  would  gladly  have  declined. 

‘  TIte  system  pursued  by  my  learned  brother  Mr. 
Professor  Greenleaf  and  myselt,  in  our  Juridical  in¬ 
structions,  has  had  the  most  entire  success.  The 
Iaw  Institution  here  has  flourished  far  more  than 
I  ever  dreamed  it  could  in  a  country  like  America, 
where  the  administration  of  law  is  not,  as  with 
you,  concentrated  in  Dublin,  or  in  Westminster  or 
Edinburgh,  but  spreads  over  the  whole  territory. 


*  Kent  and  Story  concurred  on  the  necessity  of 
attaching  a  complete  civilian  library  to  the  National 
Library  at  Washington.  One,  which  had  been 
carefully  made  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  has 
been  appropriately  presented  to  Harvard  College. 
Kent  says,  that  its  collector  could  not  see  a  copy  of 
the  most  important  of  these  works  in  any  ot  the 
public  libraries  of  London,  while  nearly  all  of  them 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Advocates’  Library  at  Edin¬ 
burgh. 


Our  system  of  instruction  is  not  founded  upon 
written  lectures  (which,  I  am  persuaded,  is  a  very 
inade({uatc  mode,)  but  upon  oral  lectures  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  daily  studies  of  the  students  in  the  va¬ 
rious  works  which  they  study,  and  in  the  lecture- 
room  where  they  are  all  assembled  in  classes, 
and  where  they  undergo  a  daily  examination ;  and 
every  lecture  grows  out  of  the  very  pages  of  the 
volume  which  they  are  reading.  In  this  way  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  cleared  away,  additional  illustrations 
suggested,  new  questions  propounded,  and  doubts 
rais^,  and  occasionally  authorities  criticised,  so 
that  the  instructor  and  tlie  pupil  move  along  jiari 
passUf  and  the  pupil  is  invited  to  state  his  doubts, 
and  learns  how  to  master  his  studies.’ 

With  what  interest  would  the  writer  of 
this  letter  have  read  the  following  passage 
in  the  late  Report  of  the  Council  of  the 
ciety  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law,  and 
have  watched  the  progress  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  proposed  by  our  Inns  of  Court : — 

‘  Little  real  progress  has  yet  been  made 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  goo<l  law 
school,  with  effective  examinations ;  the  late 
recommendations  of  the  inns  of  court  your 
Council  cannot  but  consider  as  insufficient ; 
but  we  trust  that  both  the  profession  and 
the  public  at  large  are  becoming  more  and 
more  alive  to  the  necessity  for  such  a  pro¬ 
vision,  and  that  the  heads  of  tht*  inns  of 
court  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  serious 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  them  in  this 
respect.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  subject  of 
legal  education  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  revenues  of  the  L^niversity  of 
ford,  and  are  gratified  at  seeing  the  opinion 
of  this  Society  adduced  in  support  of  a  pro¬ 
posal  by  the  commissioners  to  apply  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  funds  of  the  university  to  impart¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  country. 
We  hope  to  see  the  same  recommendation  in 
the  report  on  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  there 
will  be  at  each  of  these  seats  of  learning  an 
efficient  law  school. 

*  Still  more  do  your  Council  hope  and  be¬ 
lieve,  that  from  the  present  inns  of  court 
will  at  length  arise  a  complete  and  satisfac- 
tor)’  law  university,  endowed  with  the  funds 
originally  vested  in  those  societies  for  legal 
education,  and  which  cannot  be  better  devo¬ 
ted  than  to  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  law. 
Nor  can  your  Council  entertain  a  doubt  that 
if  the  benchers  do  not  so  apply  these  funds, 
their  proper  application  will  be  enforced  by 
the  Legislature.  Thus  the  law  student 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  commencing 
and  afterwards  continuing  his  studies  under 
able  professors,  both  in  the  Universities  and 
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in  London,  with  all  the  advantages  that  the 
wealth  of  those  bodies  and  of  the  inns  of 
court  could  command.  While  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  we  would  throw  out  the  suggestion, 
that  interesting  and  instructive  popular  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  laws  of  the  country  might  be 
given  at  Mechanics’  Institutions  and  other 
similar  places.  The  publicity  of  our  courts 
of  justice,  the  presence  of  a  jury  of  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  the  practice  of  oral  exam¬ 
ination,  render  our  trials  matters  of  universal 
interest,  and  several  branches  of  the  law,  by 
means  of  such  lectures,  might  be  broui^ht  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  community  which  is 
bound  to  obey  them.’ 

The  excuse  made  for  the  incuriousness  of 
practitioners  in  our  courts  of  justice  concern¬ 


ing  Continental  and  American  jurisprudence, 
by  reason  of  the  superabundance  of  our  own, 
has  no  application  here.  It  will  not  avail  to 
cover  our  neglect  of  the  successful  exam¬ 
ple  set  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  as  Professor, 
and  by  Harvard  University  as  a  school  of 
law.  Lord  Coke  loved  to  hear  the  Inns  of 
Court  called  a  third  university.  It  is  time 
they  did  something  to  deserve  that  name. 
What  a  change  in  the  learning  of  the  two 
great  professions,  were  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  really  to  take  to  teaching  divinity  to 
our  future  clergy,  and  the  Temple  and  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  to  fulfilling  the  trust  of  watching 
with  proper  academical  interest,  over  the  in¬ 
struction  and  progress  of  their  respective 
students ! 


From  |t ha  Wait i>vCa> tar  Rariaw. 
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The  quotation  which  at  once  rises  to  the 
lips  of  the  educated  Englishman  who  reads 
the  above  title,  is  the  well-known  remark  in 
Selden’s  delightful  “  Table  Talk,”  that  “  li¬ 
bels”  are  like  “  straws,”  which  serve  to  show 
how  “  the  wind  is.”  But  we  hope  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  fortify  ourselves  with 
this  respectable  observation.  The  great  lite¬ 
rary  reputation  of  the  “  Anti-Jacobin,” — the 
interest  attaching  to  such  well-known  names 
as  those  of  Canning,  Frere,  Gifford,  Welles¬ 
ley,  will  induce  the  reader,  we  willingly  be¬ 
lieve,  to  glance  with  us  at  their  revised  pro¬ 
ductions.  Whatever  has  been  famous  in  its 
day  has  some  claims  on  posterity’s  curiosity. 
What  were  the  real  merits  of  those  writings 
which  a  society  calling  itself  cultivated,  and 
having  a  wide  range  for  comparison,  agreed 
to  consider  of  unparalleled  brilliance,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  highly  induential  on  public 
opinion  ?  This  is  a  kind  of  question  which 
in  an  age  of  re-publication  is  constantly  urg¬ 
ing  itself.  And  ours  is  an  age  of  re-publica¬ 
tion.  We  are  continually  summoned  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  duty  which  devolves,  under  the 
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Mahometan  dispensation,  upon  the  two  angels 
named  Monktr  and  Xakir.  “  When  a  corpse 
is  laid  in  the  grave,”  Sale  tells  us,  “  they  say 
he  is  received  by  an  angel,  who  gives  him 
notice  of  the  coming  of  the  examiners  ;  which 
are  two  black  livid  angels  of  a  terrible  ap¬ 
pearance .  These  order  the  dead  per¬ 

son  to  sit  upright,  and  examine  him,  «fec.” 

We  are  called  on  repeatedly  to  come  in 
this  ferocious  capacity,  and  put  dead  literary 
bodies  to  the  question.  For  there  are  “  clubs” 
which  employ  their  whole  corporate  exist¬ 
ence  in  providing  us  with  the  opportunity. 
Authors  of  every  period  of  history  do  in 
these  later  times  come  out  of  their  graves, 
and  walk  abnvad,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
literary  sentinel.  We  believe  that  the  British 
Museum  is  arranged,  and  arranging  itself,  ex¬ 
pressly  so  as  to  accommodate  the  labors  of 
“  Dryasdust.”  And  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  material  of  all  sorts  is  ac¬ 
cumulating — quite  in  over- proportion  to  the 
increase  of  that  faculty  which  sees  into  the 
spirit  antr  meaning  of  the  said  material  for 
the  benefit  of  the  living,  whom  that,  and  that 
only,  can  in  any  way  serve.  We  confess,  we 
rather  wonder  that  the  contents  of  the  book 
before  us  waited  so  long  for  an  intelligent  and 
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admiring  editor.  But  Mr.  “  Charles  Ed¬ 
monds  ”  comes  forward  at  last,  duly  appor¬ 
tions  to  each  writer  his  fragment  of  satire, 
impartially  divides  parodies  among  their  pro¬ 
per  creators,  and  is  indeed  the  “  Old  Mor¬ 
tality”  of  Tory  libellers.  Mr.  Edmonds  has 
done  what  he  undertook — which,  as  Mr. 
Jarndyce  remarks,  is  of  itself  a  decided 
merit.  “  Coavins”  would  sit  on  a  post  for 
his  twelve  hours,  if  he  said  he  would ;  and 
all  honor  to  the  literary  Coavinses  whose  merit 
is  similar  !  It  is  only  natural,  and  surely  not 
to  be  harshly  treated  in  any  case,  that  Mr. 
Edmonds  should  participate  in  the  editorial 
weakness  of  a  too  great  admiration  for  the 
object  of  his  labors.  He  is  inclined  to  talk 
of  such  productions  as  the  “  Knife-grinder  ” 
and  the  “  Loves  of  the  Triangles,”  as  one 
might  expect  to  hear  a  young  gentleman, 
with  a  manuscript  in  his  hand  on  his  way  to 
Moxon,  talk  of  Keats’s  “  Hyperion  ”  or  of 
“  Christabel.”  He  has  apparently  no  qualms 
in  calling  such  productions  “  poetry.”  But 
when  he  makes  a  special  point  of  asserting 
on  behalf  of  Canning,  as  distinguished  from 
other  writers  of  satire,  that  he  “  knew  how 
to  respect  the  decencies  of  life,”  we  are  forced 
to  ask  him  if  he  never  beard  of  Canning’s 
describing  a  political  opponent  as  “  the  re-  | 
vered  and  ruptured  Ogden  ?”  and  if  he  is  not 
aware  that  Sydney  Smith  has  especially  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  one  “  who  spares  nobody  ?” 
However,  we  have  no  wish  to  be  harsh  on 
the  pious  credulity  of  editors ;  only  they 
would  do  well  to  be  discreet  in  their  lauda¬ 
tions,  and  not  manage  to  remind  one  so  often 
of  those  Indians  who  torture  their  victims  by 
smearing  them  with  honey  to  bring  down  the 
wasps  on  them  ! 

The  “  Anti- Jacobin’s”  reputation  is  cer¬ 
tainly,  as  we  said  above,  and  as  Mr.  Edmonds 
is  correct  in  believing,  very  considerable. 
And  it  is  a  reputation  of  a  peculiar,  highly 
respectable,  English,  and  orthodox  character. 
Very  grave  and  decorous  people — people 
who  speak  of  “  Punch”  as  a  “  facetious  con- 
tempory  ”  —  admire  the  “  Anti-Jacobin.” 
Priggish  gentlemen,  like  the  “  Ranville  Ran- 
ville”  of  “  Mrs.  Perkins’s  Ball,”  smirk  plea¬ 
santly  at  the  mention  of  it.  Serious  people 
class  it  among  those  instances  in  which  the 
“  faculty  of  ridicule  that  has  been  conceded 
to  us”  has  been  “  lawfully”  used.  Its  quo¬ 
tations  are  bandied  about  the  orthodox  press, 
when  a  man  of  dangerous  views  is  to  be  held 
up  to  proper  contempt  and  ridicule.  Now 
all  this,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the 
“  straws”  (to  recur  to  old  Selden’s  saying) 
which  served  to  show  how  the  stormy  winds 


of  the  French  Revolution  time  blew,  makes 
it  well  worthy  of  a  notice  in  these  pages. 
The  treatment  of  it,  and  of  the  men  and 
deeds  which  its  name  suggests,  will  naturally 
bring  the  period  before  us,  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  see,  in  some  measure,  how  English 
ways  of  thinking  have  altered  since  the  days 
when  Coleridge  and  Southey  were  the  butts 
of  ridicule,  and  when  Byron  submitted  his 
productions  to  the  approval  of  Gifford. 

Naturally  enough,  satirical  literature  is 
always  referred  to — and  in  all  the  stages  of 
its  development — when  one  wants  to  form  a 
warm  and  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  a  people. 
Satire  grows  out  of  the  natural  humor  of  the 
popular  heart.  It  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  very  earliest  ages  of  history  ;  comes  danc¬ 
ing  out  of  the  primaeval  woods  of  laughter, 
and  crowned  with  wild  flowers.  You  hear 
its  laugh  at  the  earliest  festivals  of  the  race, 
when  they  met  together  for  religion  and  re¬ 
velry  ;  and  after  Tellus  had  had  his  offering, 
and  Silvanus  his  milk,  and  the  Genius  his 
wine  and  flowers,  why  than,  the — 

“  Agricola;  prisci,/ortes*parvoque  beati,” 

pelted  each  other  with  jests  fresh  as  the  turf 
below  them,  with  a  smack  of  hard  humor 
rough  as  their  early  wine.  The  first  old  sa¬ 
tirists  would  be  good-natured,  and  fun  would 
be  the  main  element  of  their  fescennina  licen- 
tia.  For  bate  would  express  itself  in  those 
early  times  by  weapons  at  once.  It  reejuires 
civilization  to  produce  iambics  that  slay  as 
surely  as  steel,  or  a  Junius  letter,  that  will 
reduce  its  object  to  living  on  potatoes  for  a 
week  !  And  these  early  carmina — for  it  was 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  large-hearted 
early  man  to  wing  his  sarcasm  with  song — 
would  be  the  first  rude  assertions  of  litera¬ 
ture  proper  against  force — of  the  value  of 
the  intellectual  element  as  a  redeeming  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  social  conditions  produced  by  po¬ 
litical  movements  —  far-off  gleams  of  ideas 
afterwards  to  be  developed  in  the  world’s 
history.  If  we  turn  from  early  southern  to 
early  northern  life — we  leave  the  warm  re¬ 
gions  of  taunting  fescenninc  song,  and  we 
find  our  Scandinavian  ancestors,  in  their 
dififerent  way,  lacerating  each  other  with 
“  nithing-verses."  Everywhere  satire,  in  one  or 
other  of  his  various  garbs,  is  found  doing  his 
duty  in  his  station.  With  the  car  of  the  vic¬ 
tor  of  civilization,  he  marches  to  remind  him 
of  his  mortality.  He  follows  at  the  funeral 
of  dead  institutions  as  the  mime  who  bur¬ 
lesques  the  gestures  that  characterized  them 
living.  He  jeers  in  the  wake  of  Cmsar’s  Gal- 
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lie  triumph,  at  the  baldness  below  the  laurel 
— at  the  vice  that  disfigures  the  greatness. 
He  is  found  pitching  “  sacred  chickens  ”  over¬ 
board,  to  see  if  they  will  drink  when  they  de¬ 
cline  to  eat.  He  is  wise  in  the  fool’s  garb, 
and  rings  a  moralizing  knell  from  those  bells 
of  his.  Many  duties  devolve  on  satire  in  the 
ever-varying  world- history.  But  when  sa¬ 
tire  is  genuine,  when  it  comes  from  the  heart, 
and  is  the  voice  of  nature,  appealing  to  man’s 
instincts  against  the  falsities,  hypocrisies,  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  a  time — surely  then  we  may  ad¬ 
mit  it  amongst  the  grander  products  of  the 
human  faculty,  and  may  speak,  without  im¬ 
propriety,  of  the  Satiric  Muse.  It  certainly 
IS  not  true  that  “  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth,’’ 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  dictum  is  commonly 
used ;  but  when  men  heartily  join  in  the 
scornful  laugh  of  the  satirist,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  reverence  which  he  is  labor¬ 
ing  to  destroy,  has  already  begun  to  stand 
on  a  false  foundation.  Would  Paris  have  se¬ 
riously  delighted  in  the  “  Tartufe,”  had  it  not 
been  well  known  that  hypocrites  of  the  same 
genus  infested  the  town  ?  When  old  Sir  Da¬ 
vid  Lindsay,  with  his  deep  Scotch  humor, 
made  the  friars  laughable — was  he  not  really 
appealing  to  every  man’s  experience  of  their 
impudence,  falsity,  hypocrisy,  and  godless 
laziness  ?  Men  may  laugh  loudly,  but  they 
will  not  laugh  long  at  ridicule  of  the  truly 
venerable.  The  godless  jester  has  his  hour 
and  his  knot  of  claqnettrs  ;  but  when  the  real 
satirist — who  is  at  once  humorist  and  moral-  ' 
ist — makes  his  appearance,  he  is  hailed  as  a 
brother  by  more  generations  than  his  own. 
He  plants  himself  on  the  common  instincts  of 
mankind,  and  when  he  exposes  the  solemn 
impostures  of  the  world,  he  is  appealing  to 
the  genuine,  healthy  sense  of  the  people,  and 
his  laughter  wakes  them  from  the  enchanted 
sleep  they  have  been  bewitched  into.  “  What 
think  you  of  Luther  ?”  says  the  good  Elector 
to  Erasmus.  “  Why — hem  !  ” — the  careful 
scholar,  who  loves  his  lettered  quiet,  hesi¬ 
tates  ;  suddenly  the  eye  brightens :  “  he  has 
attacked  the  pope’s  crown  and  the  monks’ 
bellies !  ”  The  laugh  echoes  over  Europe 
— “  the  pope’s  crown  and  the  monks’  bel¬ 
lies  1  Yes,  that  is  it — the  rascals !”  chuc¬ 
kle  the  deep-hearted  northerns.  “  Ha- 
bet  f’  is  the  exclamati^  of  the  gazing  world. 
Erasmus’s  satire  was  a  thin  and  poor  affair, 
compared  with  that  of  Bums,  for  example, 
yet  how  much  it  did  for  the  good  cause  ! 
Then,  every  body  has  heard  of  despotisms 
“  tempered  by  epigrams.”  The  gloomy, 
hypocritical,  keen,  and  knowing  Tiberius — 
with  bis  stiff  neck,  face  blotched  with  dissipa¬ 


tion,  and  big  eyes  that  shrank  from  a  fair 
glance,  and  had  a  cat  like  faculty  in  the  dark 
— had  a  dread  of  this  darting  light  in  parti¬ 
cular.  Tacitus,  who  saw  everything,  saw  this, 
and  well  notes  why  Fufius  is  glanced  at  in 
the  imperial  letter —  Fufius  who  is  “  dicax,  et 
Tiberium  acerbis  facetiis  inridere  solitus 
“  quarum,”  adds  the  historian,  himself  a  king 
of  satirists,  if  need  be,  — “  apud  prsepotentes 
in  longum  memoria  est !” 

Genuine  satire,  then,  we  may  well  prize. 
There  is  a  peculiar  beauty  in  the  white  nettle- 
flower.  And  of  its  literature,  as  a  means  of 
enabling  us  to  know  a  time,  the  value  is  in¬ 
dubitable.  For  Roman  life,  we  go  to  Horace 
and  Juvenal.  For  our  own  life  in  past  ages, 
we  go  to  our  satirists — not,  of  course,  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  persons.  But  it  may  be 
said,  further,  that  the  great  satirist  is  essenti¬ 
ally  of  a  genial  nature — pre-eminently  “a  good 
fellow,”  We  hear,  every  now  and  then,  of  the 
“  black  malignity  ”  of  one,  the  “  bile  ”  of  an¬ 
other  ;  as  well  talk  of  the  mean  anger  of  the 
bearer  of  the  silver  bow  !  Think  you  those 
arrows  shall  not  be  shot,  because  respect¬ 
ability  is  startled  by  the  glitter?  We  could 
get  up  as  good  a  band  of  cheerful,  loveable 
friends  from  the  ranks  of  satirists  as  heart 
could  wish.  The  tenderness  of  Catullus,  in 
spite  of  his  “arrowy  shower”  of  satires,  every¬ 
body  knows,  and  wishes  for  his  ashes  the 
peace  that  his  beautiful  verses  implore  for 
those  of  his  brother  !  Horace,  high  priest  to 
the  devotees  of  savoir  vivre,  chastises  with 
rods  of  myrtle.  And  why  do  we  hear  so 
much  of  the  “grossnes^”  of  poor  old  Juve¬ 
nal  ?  Sometimes  we  hear  him  described  as 
a  butcher;  sometimes  as  an  exhausted  old 
voluptuary,  turning  to  rail  at  vices  which  he 
had  “  used  up.”  But  his  was  not  an  age  for 
using  light  weapons.  It  was  a  war  like  Thor’s 
attack  on  the  serpent,  Midgard.  His  fasces, 
too,  were  always  lowered  before  the-old ge¬ 
nius  of  his  country  :  wherever  a  divine  power 
came  along,  they  bowed  in  due  reverence. 
There  are  stray,  sad  gleams,  too,  of  poetry, 
as  in  the  passage  ending  with  the  mournful, 
musical,  plenaeque  sororibus  umce.  But  does 
not  a  hearty  old  Roman  geniality  breathe 
from  the  invitation  to  Persicus  in  the 
eleventh  satire  ?  Persicus  is  to  come  to  that 
grim  satirist’s  Tiburtine  villa.  No  raw-head- 
and  bloody-bones  repast  awaits  him.  There 
will  be  a  plump  kid,  Persicus,  my  boy,  fresh 
from  the  banks  of  Tiber — innocent  of  grass, 
and  scarcely  having  cropped  the  willow — a 
most  innocent  kid,  with  more  milk  than  blood 
in  him — (Charles  Lamb  would  have  gone  at 
once) — vegetables,  eggs,  excellent  grapes. 
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We  will  dine  as  our  ancestors  used  to  dine. 
We  will  have  a  modicum  of  modest  wine,  and 
we  will  hear  the  verses  of  the  “  Iliad  "  and 
of  “  Virgil.” 

“  Quid  refert,  tales  versus  qua  voce  legantur  ?” — 

We  cannot  expect  such  cheerful  feeling  to 
prevail  often  in  a  heart  sick  with  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  brutal  greed,  cruelty,  stupidity, 
and  manifold  baseness  of  the  time.  But  it  is 
pleasant  to  feel  this  cheerful  breath,  as  from 
the  old  hills  of  Italy,  in  an  atmosphere  redo¬ 
lent  with  smoke,  foreign  ointments,  gigantic 
kitchens,  and  all  sorts  of  sin.  Sad  and  grim 
old  Juvenal  had  the  honest  simplicity  of  one 
of  the  old  rustic  gods  about  him,  and  the  bare 
manliness  of  his  humor  is  not  suited  to  the 
morbid  squeamishness  of  effeminate  respect¬ 
ability.  Dryden’s  genuine  good-nature  and 
geniality  are  apparent  at  the  very  first  glance 
you  cast  at  his  character.  Swift  “  had  a  great 
deal  of  love  in  him,”  said  Thackeray,  in  his 
last  year’s  lectuies,  while  he  spoke  of  the 
faithful  friendships  of  the  great  men  of  that 
era.  Pope  was  cursed  with  a  morbid  tem¬ 
perament  ;  but,  after  all,  who  really  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  “  Sporus,”  or  gets  up  any  geunine 
enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  herd  of  men  whom 
he  wantonly — say  sometimes  cruelly — at¬ 
tacked  ?  In  any  case,  Lord  Hervey  was  a 
miserable  worldling  and  a  courtier,  with  con¬ 
siderable  Walpolean  cleverness,  but  nothing 
that  a  man  heartily  can  sympathize  with. 
Cibirer  was  not  a  dunce.  Was  he  anything  ? 
Has  our  English  litej^lure  gained  anything 
from  such  as  he  and  his  fellow  victims  ? 
They  are  at  best  mere  sacrifices  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  cause  of  entomology.  They  were  mer¬ 
cilessly  whipped.  Well,  better  they  should 
roar  than  the  author  of  the  **  Dunciad  ”  keep 
silence.  They  only  owe  their  remembrance 
to  the  fact  of  Pope’s  having  satirized  them  ; 
as  you  remember  the  existence  of  a  beetle 
by  the  marks  of  its  blood  on  the  wall.  Gay, 
who  wrote  satirically  enough,  was  as  good- 
natured  as  a  cherub.  Churchill,  who  is,  per¬ 
haps,  onr  most  violent  satirist,  inspired  pro¬ 
found  affection — so  much  so,  that  his  friend 
Lloyd  rose  from  the  dinner-table,  where  he 
was  sitting  when  the  news  of  his  death  reached 
him,  and  died  within  a  few  days  of  Uie  shock. 
Who  doubts  the  kind-heartedness  of  Mo- 
li«ire,  or  Voltaire,  or  old  George  Buchanan, 
who  wrote  the  ferocious  “  Fnanciscanus,”  and 
the  pungent  “  Fratres  Fraterrimi,”  or  of  Dr. 
Butler,  or  Dr.  Konne  ?  There  was  no  need 
of  Coleridge’s  elaborate  preface  to  the  “  Fire, 
Famine,  and  Slaughter,”  to  convince  us  that 
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literary  bitterness  does  not  come  from  ma¬ 
lignity.  The  genuine  satire  is  an  utterance 
of  scorn  which  may  hate — as,  indeed,  who 
ought  not  to  hate — baseness  ;  but  hates  with¬ 
out  meanness,  from  the  very  love  of  the  good 
and  noble.  We  cheer  on  Apollo  when  he  is 
attacking  the  serpent — Thor  when  his  mallet 
is  about  to  ring  on  the  Frost-giant.  We 
know  that  Cicero  was  one  of  the  warmest- 
hearted  men  that  ever  lived  ;  and  it  docs  not 
diminish  our  regard  for  him  when  we  see  him 
exhausting  language  to  heap  infamy  on  the 
plunderer  of  Sicily,  or  the  miscreant  Piso. 

It  would  seem  absurd  to  apply  the  rules 
derived  from  our  ideal  of  satire  to  every' 
concocter  of  politiccal  squibs,  with  an  air  of 
solemn  measurement.  This  would  be  to 
praciise  a  kind  of  hawking  like  that  of  the 
king  who  used  to  have  sparrows  trained  to 
catch  butterflies.  The  political  squib  is  a 
favorite  article  of  British  manufacture;  we 
are  skilful  in  its  concoction,  as,  in  truth,  in 
that  of  most  other  species  of  satire.  Within 
the  circle  of  a  century,  did  we  not  produce 
Butler,  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope  ? — four  of  the 
greatest  satirists  the  world  ever  saw.  Hu- 
dibras,  unmatched  for  humor ;  Dryden, 
for  a  large,  flowing,  broad  invective,  with 
smart  strokes  of  sharpest  sense ;  Swift, 
whose  irony  is  exquisite,  who  scents  corrup¬ 
tion  with  morbid  keenness,  and  lavishes  on 
it  his  wit  and  scurrility,  as  a  volcano  sends 
up  at  once  fire  and  mud  ;  Pope,  perhaps  the 
most  finished  satirist  of  all — refining  satire 
into  an  art,  putting  deliberately  on,  you  may 
say,  like  the  poisoner  in  Browning,  a  gla.ss 
mask,  to  keep  his  features  covered,  while  he 
prepares  his  subtle  poisons.  Yes;  we  have 
a  talent  for  satire  in  England.  Perhaps,  to 
be  sure,  we  never  attain  to  the  airiness  of  the 
French  epigram — 

.  .  .  .  “  that  masterpiece  of  man 

which  slays  as  with  a  sun-stroke.  Our  s.^- 
tire  has  a  tendency  to  be  noisy.  We  ratUe 
as  well  as  sting.  Thus,  when  an  offender  is 
to  be  lashed,  much  dust  and  hubbub  is  raised 
round  him.  The  laws  against  which  the  un¬ 
happy  fellow  has  rebelled  are  solemnly  invok¬ 
ed  and  repeated  to  him  as  at  a  mi'itary  flog¬ 
ging.  Who  does  not  remember  the  “  slash¬ 
ing  article”  of  the  "Quarterly,”  in  its  old 
day? — The  public  were  always  first  remind¬ 
ed  of  their  duties  as  Britons,  and  their 
moral  position  in  Europe  generally,  and 
called  on  to  rejoice  sternly  in  the  coming 
castigation.  Of  the  two  great  branches  into 
which  satire  divides  itself — invective  and 
ridicule — perhaps  the  first  is  our  forte. 
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Dryden  confesses  that  he  preferred  Juvenal 
to  Horace,  for  his  private  reading.  He  him¬ 
self  shows  an  example  of  merciless  violence. 
Thus,  we  are  unhesitatingly  assured  of 
Shadwell — really,  by  the  way,  a  clever  man 
— that — 

“  With  all  this  bulk,  there’s  nothing  lost  in  Og. 
For -every  inch  that  is  not  fool  is  rogue !” 

So  Churchill  solemnly  commences,  of  a 
foe 

“  W'ith  that  small  cunning  which  in  fiK)ls  supplies, 
And  ample,  too,  the  place  of  being  wise, 

Which  Nature,  kind  indulgent  parent,  gave 
To  qualify  the  blockhead  for  a  knave.’’ 

Again  Junius  calls  one  great  man  “  pure¬ 
ly  and  perfectly  bad.”  And  Swift  opens  a 
battery  on  the  Irish  public  body  (we  are 
quoting  from  memory)  with — 

“  Half  a  mile  from  Dublin  college. 

Half  the  globe  from  sense  and  knowledge.” 

It  is  our  English  way.  A  majestic  se¬ 
verity  seems  to  become  our  national  se¬ 
riousness  ;  we  feel  that  the  non  temnere  divos 
is  to  be  taught  to  some  purpose,  while  we 
are  about  it. — To  revert,  however,  to  politi¬ 
cal  squibs. 

We  enjoy  the  reputation,  undoubtedly,  of 
being  the  first  caricaturists  in  Europe.  Our 
Gilrays  and  H.  B’s  are  unmatched.  And  we 
have  never  been  without  our  squib- writers. 
The  ballads  against  the  “  Rump”  alone,  we 
believe,  count  by  thousands.  Cleveland,  the 
royal  satirist,  went  through  edition  after  edi¬ 
tion.  Cowley’s  wit  is  as  visible  in  his  attack 
on  the  Puritans  as  in  anything  of  his  we  have 
left.  Villiers  and  Dorset’s  canniiM  probnma 
were  renowned.  William  the  Third’s  dis¬ 
eases  ;  ^ir  Robert  Walpole’s  mistress  ;  Queen 
Caroline’s  hate  of  her  son ;  the  Georges’  af¬ 
fection  for  Hanover — their  bjid  English — 
their  queer  ways — their  amours — occupied  a 
cycle  of  satirists.  Walpole’s  letters  are  al¬ 
ways  registering  the  last  “  copy  of  verses,” 
which  had  aimed  at  indicting  misery  on  his 
king,  his  rivals,  or  hU  uncle.  Pulteney  wrote 
squibs,  and  so  did  Chesterfield.  Rolingbroke’s 
stately  eloquence  complained  of  the  "  flow¬ 
ers”  .  .  .  “  gathered  at  Billingsgate,”  by  bis 
enemies,  to  annoy  him.  And  to  this  hour,  the 
orthodox  reviewer  of  the  day  still  thinks  it 
the  proper  thing  to  mention  Sir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams,  the  great  gay  libeller  of 
the  last  century,  an  elegant,  witty  gentle¬ 
man,  always  ready  to  embody  the  scandal  of 


the  hour  in  neat  and  flowing  verses.  It  be¬ 
came  an  art  to  do  this  kind  of  thing — an  art 
like  that  of  the  early  poisoners,  who  con¬ 
veyed  death  in  perfumed  soap,  gloves,  flow¬ 
ers.  So  that  every  period  of  political  move¬ 
ment  has  its  knot  of  libellers; — the  “Rol- 
liad”  is  succeeded  by  the  “  Anti-Jacobin 
then  comes  the  era  of  the  "  Twopenny  Post- 
Bag,”  which  is  followed  by  the  Tory  triumph 
of  the  John  Ball,  till,  at  last — which  was 
the  upshot  of  the  whole,  and  natural  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  system — it  led  to  abysses 
of  blackguardism  (in  the  Age,  <fec.),  where  not 
even  the  sturdiest  critic  can  be  expected  to 
follow. 

Just  before  the  period  of  the  “  Anti-Jaco¬ 
bin,”  the  great  squib-writer  of  the  day  was 
Dr.  Wolcot,  the  famous  Peter  Pindar.  The 
Doctor  was  a  Devonshire  man — had  served 
as  physician  in  Jamaica,  under  Sir  William 
Trelawney — was  afterwards  in  holy  orders. 
He  was  a  man  of  fair  acquirements,  amateur 
in  art  and  music,  and,  as  far  ns  we  can  see, 
a  much  more  respectable  kind  of  person 
than  you  would  expect  from  his  reputation, 
or,  indeed,  from  some  of  his  writings :  for 
the  Doctor  was  decidedly  coarse.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  degrees  of  coarseness.  We  should, 
perhaps,  be  harsh  if  we  were  to  say  that  he 
was  ever  exactly  blaciguardlg.  One  must 
remember  the  time,  and  one  must  judge  a 
man  of  the  world  by  the  standard  of  his 
class.  There  is  about  Peter,  then,  a  certain 
“  after-dinner”  kind  of  coarseness — a  loose, 
rough  way  of  talking,  seasoned  with  gros  »el 
— quite  intolerable  now,  of  course  ;  but  such 
as,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  was  once 
not  unknown  in  circles  of  men  well  bom, 
bred,  and  educated,  according  to  their  time  ; 
and  which,  we  dare  say,  is  still  known, 
among  bagmen,  American  slave-dealers,  and 
thick-skinned  talkers  of  many  sorts.  The 
Doctor  was  a  libeller  of  immense  fertility, 
and  certainly  bad  real  humor.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  may  be  curious  to  see  a 
specimen.  We  transcribe  (from  the  respecta¬ 
ble  five  volume  edition  of  1812)  one  of  the 
many  attacks  which  he  -made  on  George 
the  Third.  The  peculiarity  in  that  king’s 
way  of  talking  was  a  favorite  subject  of  the 
writer.  He  is  here  narrating  a  visit  paid  by 
the  monarch  on  a  progress,  in  company  with 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  : — 

“  From  Salisbury  Church  to  Wilton  House,  so 
grand, 

Returned  the  mighty  ruler  of  the  land  : 

‘My  lord,  you’ve  got  fine  statues,’  said  the 
king; 

'  A  few  beneath  your  royal  notice,  sir,’ 
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Replied  Lord  Pembroke. — ‘  Stir,  my  lord,  Btir, 
stir. 

Let’s  see  them  all,  all,  all,  all,  everything.’ 

“  ‘  Wlio’s  this  7 — who’s  this  7  Who’s  this  fine 
fellow  here  7’ 

‘  Sesostris,’  bowing  low,  replied  the  peer — 

‘  Sir  Sostris,  hey  7  Sir  Sostrix  ?  ’pon  my  word  ! 

Knight,  or  a  baronet,  my  lord  7 

One  of  my  making  ?  What,  my  lord,  my 
making  ?' 

This,  with  a  vengeance,  was  mistaking ! 

“  ‘  Sssostris,  sire,’  so  soft,  the  peer  replied ; 

‘  A  famous  king  of  Egypt,  sir,  of  old.’ 

‘  Poh  !  Poh  !’  the  instructed  monarch  snappish 
cried, 

‘  I  need  not  that,  I  need  not  that  be  told.’ 

“  ‘  Pray,  pray,  my  lord,  who’s  that  big  fellow 
there  7’ — 

‘  ’Tis  Hercules,’  replied  the  shrinking  peer. 

‘  Strong  fellow,  hey,  my  lord  7  strong  fellow, 
hey  7 

Cleaned  stables :  cracked  a  lion  like  a  fiea  : 

[  Killed  snakes,  great  snakes,  that  in  a  cradle 
found  him  : 

The  queen,  queen’s  coming :  wrap  an  apron 
round  him.’  ” 

This  is  the  kind  of  buffoonery  which  the 
Doctor  produced,  which  everybody  read, 
and  which  ministers  stood  in  awe  of.  The 
sale  of  his  “  poems”  was  something  enor¬ 
mous.  His  reputation  brought  down  oppo¬ 
nents  enough.  Isaac  Disraeli  fleshed  his 
youthful  weapon  on  him,  but  made  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  acquaintance,  and  lived  on  good  and 
friendly  termswith  him.  Gifford,  who  was 
the  Tory  bully  of  his  day,  published  an 
“  Epistle  to  Peter  Pindar  but  Gifford  was 
no  match  for  him.  The  Doctor  had  humor 
far  beyond  his  assailant’s,  and  made  the  most 
ferocious  and  personal  attacks  on  him.  How 
strange  it  seems  to  read,  in  grave  biographi¬ 
cal  language,  of  two  men — both  fond  of  let¬ 
ters,  both  dear  to  their  own  friends,  and 
with  some  qualities  worthy  of  love, — “Gif¬ 
ford  published  his  so-and-so  against  Wolcot ; 
to  which  the  Doctor  replied  by  a  ‘  Cut  at  a 
Cobbler!”’ 

The  “  cobbler”  was,  indeed,  a  capital  point 
for  a  satirist.  One  of  the  greatest  misfor¬ 
tunes  that  can  happen  to  a  man  of  talent  in 
this  country,  is  to  be  the  son  of  a  respecta¬ 
ble  tradesman !  That  fact,  at  all  events,  will 
never  be  forgiven  him.  “  Vices”  will  be 
pardoned,  for  they  were  committed  in  hot 
youth.  To  renounce  his  early  opinions,  is 
perhaps  the  next  most  damning  blot ;  still, 
it  is  sometimes  conceded  that  this  may  be 
maturity  of  judgment,  a  riper  knowledge. 


and  the  “  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion.” 
But  if  he  be  sprung  from  the  tabema  of  a 
“  cobbler,”  or  a  grocer,  or  a  barber — the 
shadow  of  the  parental  establishment  will 
darken  his  path  through  life.  The  Tory  re¬ 
views  will  bring  forward  the  fact,  as  a  con¬ 
clusive  reply  to  his  argument  for  a  reform  of 
the  constitution — as  an  additional  reason  for 
rejecting  the  “  emendations”  in  his  edition 
of  a  classic.  “  Not  that  I  think  any  the 
worse  of  him  for  it — but — ”  and  Snob  looks 
unutterable  things.  A  reform  may  be  in 
progress  in  such  matters,  now,  but  it  was  not 
so  in  the  times  of  which  we  are  writing. 
Indeed,  we  might  draw  up  a  list  of  rules  de¬ 
rived  from  the  party-satirists  (the  smallest 
of  all  satirists,  of  course),  how  to  use  this 
kind  of  reproach  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Gifford’s  autobiography,  prefixed  to  bis 
translation  of  Juvenal,  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  things  in  our  language.  It  sets 
forth,  with  the  plainest,  barest,  most  busi¬ 
ness  like  air,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
stories  of  struggles  and  privations,  ending  in 
reputation  and  prosperity,  that  can  be  read 
anywhere.  The  poor,  bowed,  unhealthy  boy 
— he  had  been  rejected  as  “  too  small”  at  a 
storehouse  ;  he  had  done  menial  work  to  the 
skipper  of  a  coaster ;  he  was  “  bound  ap¬ 
prentice  to  a  shoemaker”  (the  satirical  for 
which  is  “  cobbler”)  ;  and  the  imaginative 
eye  may  behold  him  at  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  of  age  barely  able  to  read  and  write, 
and  “  working  out  my  algebra  problems,  on 
pieces  of  leather  beat  flat,  with  an  awl.”  In 
all  England  there  was  not  a  more  utterly 
forlorn  boy  than  William  Gifford  in  1776. 
Other  men  have  been  as  poor — Heyne,  for 
instance  ;  but  to  be  so  far  behind  in  culture, 
so  late,  was  the  worst  part  of  the  business. 
In  1793  he  was  the  most  popular  satirist 
in  England;  he  published  his  “Juvenal”  in 
1802,  and  in  1809  he  was  chosen  to  edit  the 
“  Quarterly.”  Byron  spoke  of  him,  at  a 
lime  when  Byron  was  the  most  popular  wri¬ 
ter  of  his  country,  as  his  “  literary  father.” 

This  was  the  man  who,  next  to  George 
Canning,  occupies  the  most  notable  place  in 
the  history  of  the  “  Anti-Jacobin.”  A 
benevolent  Cookesley  had  taken  him  up  ; 
a  magnificent  Grovesnor  had  pushed  him 
on.  He  had  been  to  Oxford.  He  had 
been  drilled  and  developed  into  being  the 
sturdy  defender  of  the  old  British  ideas  in 
politics  and  literature.  They  made  him 
“  Paymaster  of  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners.” 
There  he  was — the  precise  man  that  “  hide¬ 
bound  Toryism”  needed ;  a  pedant,  by 
nature  and  by  culture  ;  enveloped  in  a  suit 
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of  spiritual  leather,  and  impervious  to  every¬ 
thing  new,  everything  original,  within  and 
without.  Here  was  just  the  man — Vauca- 
suon  could  not  have  made  a  better  one  to 
order — to  denounce  the  “  enormities”  of  the 
French  Revolution  from  the  fire-side  point  of 
view,  to  abuse  and  deride  the  Coleridges,  the 
Shelleys,  the  Keatses. 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  “Autobiography,” 
looking  back  kindly  and  charitably  to  those 
early  days,  and  desirous  of  taking  a  solemn 
and  peaceful  farewell  of  contemporaries,  good 
or  bad,  can  find  in  that  large  heart  of  his  no 
corner  for  William  Gifford.  We  cannot  won¬ 
der  at  that ;  though  indeed  when,  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  time,  one  comes  fresh  and  without 
bitter  recollections  to  look  at  the  dead  old 
reviewer  of  the  “  Quarterly,”  one  recognizes 
something  of  the  stuff  of  humanity — some¬ 
thing  in  the  patient,  sturdy,  wooden  energy 
of  the  man,  which  impresses  one  with  a  not 
unpleasant  idea  of  him.  One  thinks  of  him 
as  of  some  ancient  grave-digger  working 
away  in  digging  graves  for,  it  may  be,  the 
young  and  the  beautiful — faithful  to  the  post, 
with  no  sort  of  spiritual  perception  of  the 
nature  of  the  employment — but  still  faithful, 
tough, — with  glimpses  of  a  rude  humor,  and 
dim  consciousness  that  here  is  his  work  any¬ 
how,  and  that  he  will  labor  to  the  last  in  it. 
You  may  study  him  as  a  genuine  Briton  of 
his  kind.  And,  though  his  sea  experiences 
had  not  been  of  the  romantic  yachting  kind, 
God  knows,  thirty  years  found  him  still  with 
a  “  love  of  the  sea,” — though  up  to  his  ears  in 
commentaries  on  Juvenal,  and  “  brushings 
away”  of  “  literary  flies !”  Nay,  it  is  on  re¬ 
cord,  that  he  could  not  sit  down  to  compose 
those  diatribes  which  enraged  Hazlitt,  unless 
there  sat  in  the  room  to  cheer  him,  with  her 
presence,  an  ancient  plebeian  female,  to  whom 
he  had  a  “  Platonic”  attachment !  So  he 
had  a  heart  then,  and  had  not  expended  it 
all  in  ferocious  iambics !  We  would  ask  that 
ancient  female,  were  she  still  in  the  flesh, 
whether  there  was  not  a  better  William  Gif¬ 
ford,  than  the  bowed,  keen-eyed,  grim, 
wooden  man,  who  scowled  at  Hunt  in  the 
room  where  he  was  first  pointed  out  to 
him. 

Hunt  is  right  in  denying  him  “  genius.” 
HU  “  Baviad”  and  “  Mmviad’*  are  very  poor 
productions.  A  vigor  of  abuse,  with  now 
and  then  a  glimpse  of  grim  humor,  distin¬ 
guishes  them  ;  all  the  rest  is  imitation  of  Pope, 
and  personal  violence.  It  looks  very  absurd 
now,  that  ferocious  onslaught  on  the  poor 
clique  of  “  Della  Cruscans,”  from  Mrs.  Piozzi 
downwards.  Fancy — 
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“  Weston  !  who  slunk  from  truth’s  imperious  light. 
Swells  like  a  filthy  toad  with  secret  spite 

and — 

“  Reptile  accursed !” 

What  crime  had  been  perpetrated  by  the 
object  of  this  vituperation?  He  had  written 
ridiculous  verses  !  Poor  Mrs.  Piozzi  figures 
as  “  Thrale’s  Grey  Woman,”  and  her  and  her 
colleagues’  verses  are  described  as — 

“  The  ropy  drivel  of  rheumatic'brains.” 

The  triumph  of  such  satires  was  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  old  repute  of  our  heroic  metre 
— which,  when  it  marched  abroad  with  de¬ 
cent  energy,  bore  about  it  the  respectable 
air  of  olden  times,  like  an  ancient  carriage 
glittering  with  armorial  bearings.  For  the 
satirist  always  bore  in  England  something 
dignified  and  ministerial  in  the  way  of  repu¬ 
tation.  He  was  looked  on  as  a  public  officer, 
and  called  himself  Censor  :  till  he  passed  into 
beadledom,  like  other  great  ofiScials. 

Gifford  has  credit  given  him,  in  the  edition 
bdore  us,  for  a  share  in  the  “  Loves  of  the 
Triangles”  and  the  “  New  Morality ;”  but 
the  most  memorable  things  in  the  poetiy  of 
the  “  Anti- Jacobin”  are  from  a  diflerent  hand. 
For  example,  the  parody  on  Southey’s  “  In¬ 
scription”  for  the  cell  where  Henry  Marten 
was  confined,  and  the  thrice-famous  “  Knife- 
grinder,”  bear  the  joint  names  of  “  Canning” 
and  “  P'rere.”  The  names  have  different  de¬ 
grees  of  celebrity,  indeed.  “  Whistlecraft” 
may  still  be  read  with  pleasure  by  an  idle 
man ;  and  an  old  age  of  peaceful  literature 
in  the  island  of  Malta  has  associated  the  name 
of  “  Frere”  wiih  that  of  the  scholars  of  his 
day.  But  the  name  of  “  Classic  Canning” 
gives  to  the  “  Anti-Jacobin”  the  lustre  by 
which  it  lives,  and  raises  its  fiery  squibs  into 
literary  constellations. 

“  Classic  Canning”  had  come  up  to  Lon¬ 
don — the  handsome,  gentlemanly  youth,  with 
his  noble  brow  and  his  fine  dexterous  intel¬ 
lect — the  model  “  young  gentleman”  of  his 
time.  He  had  been  the  very  cleverest  bo^ 
that  had  perhaps  ever  appeared  in  a  public 
school,  and  the  author  of  a  Latin  “  prize 
poem,”  which  excited  the  wonder  of  mankind 
— at  Oxford.  He  was  a  master  of  debating 
weapons.  If  the  highest  ideal  of  a  life  be 
parliamentary  success,  and  the  best  qualities 
those  which  ensure  that  triumph,  never  was 

1a  candidate  better  fitted  for  the  career.  While 
a  “  House  of  Commons”  was  a  debating  as¬ 
sembly,  in  which  two  bodies  of  gentlemen 
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contended  for  mastery  under  traditionary 
flags,  the  people  looking  on  from  afar  with 
admiration,  and  a  convulsed  Europe  affording 
the  grandest  speculative  subjects  to  discuss 
— why,  what  could  he,  as  a  gifted  youth,  do 
better  than  go  in  and  cry,  **  Here  am  1 !” 

**  Skilful  in  ethics  and  logic,  in  Pindar  and  poets, 
un-ri  vailed.” 

“  1,  too,  can  fight,  and  make  my  way  like 
the  best  of  you  !”  The  time  required  a  very 
good  fighter  too,  for  it  was  now  becoming  a 
very  sore  problem,  and  destined  to  occupy 
some  considerable  time  in  its  solution — how 
long  this  k’nd  of  debating  assembly,  which 
was  called  the  “  House  of  Commons,”  could 
be  expected  to  go  on  without  entirely  new 
conditions  of  action  and  modes  of  proceeding, 
80  that  you  had  not  only  to  fight,  if  you 
were  ministerial,  the  band  who  desired  to  be 
ministerial,  but  you  had  to  keep  what  they 
call  at  sea,  your  “  weather-eye”  looking  out 
during  the  time,  for  the  general  safety  of 
the  establishment,  threatened  by  “  deluges” 
abroad,  and  a  general  thunder-muttering 
everywhere.  Canning’s  memory  is  affection¬ 
ately  regarded  in  this  country — partly  for 
his  fine  genial  qualities,  the  heat  and  the 
light,  that  radiated  from  him,  and  made  him 
loveable  among  mere  politicians ;  chiefly, 
however,  for  the  holier  light  of  hope,  which 
played  round  him,  just  when  he  was  taken 
from  us.  But  it  is  assuredly  difficult  to  get 
at  his  real  convictions  on  the  great  problem 
of  the  day,  when  he  entered  public  life,  or  to 
aee  what  was  the  notion  of  duty  which 
he  had  laid  to  heart,  and  determined  to  act 
on ;  or  how  far,  indeed,  his  moral  position 
was  higher  than  that  of  a  young  Macedon'an 
prince,  who,  having  proved  his  descent,  enters 
to  combat  in  the  great  Olympic  games  of  the 
world.  His  ”  opinions”  were  always  known 
to  be  liberal  in  his  youth  ;  and  he  enters  pub¬ 
lic  life  a  squire  of  Tory  Pitt’s.*  However, 
our  special  business  is  not  with  that  question, 
strictly  relevant  as  it  is.  Canning  had  pe¬ 
culiarly  a  fighting  man’s  qualities ;  in  parti¬ 
cular,  he  had  a  veiu  of  pleasantry,  native  and 
enial,  in  him,  and  which  descended  fresh  as 
ew  on  that  hot  and  dry  assembly. 

The  “  Anti- Jacobin”  was  started  in  1797, 
and  the  first  number  appeared  on  the  20lh 
November  of  that  year,  under  the  title  of  the 
“  Anti-Jacobin  Review.”  Gifford  did  the 
“heavy  business” — the  general  butchering 
and  slaughtering  department ;  Canning  and 

*  The  weakest  part  of  Mr.  Bell’s  agreeable  bio 
graphy  is  that  relating  to  this  phase  of  Canning’* 
|ifa 


John  Hookman  Frere  the  elegant  and  viva¬ 
cious  satire,  and  the  only  satire  worth  re¬ 
membering.  The  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  a 
scholarly  and  able  man,  contributed  occa¬ 
sionally,  particularly  Latin  verses.  The  other 
collahorateurs  are  not  worth  the  recording 
ink.  The  purport  of  the  work  is  signified  in 
its  title.  It  was  to  make  war  on  the  French 
Revolution,  and  all  that  pertained  thereto ; 
on  the  French  Directory,  and  the  English 
sympathizers;  on  ail  new  literature  from  sus¬ 
picious  quarters ;  on  German  dramatic  im¬ 
portations.  This  was  comprehensive  enough. 
The  full  force  of  the  lash  fell,  of  course,  on 
the  French  “  miscreants.”  The  terror  of  the 
orthodox  at  that  time,  and  the  wild  agitation  on 
one  side  and  the  other,  of  the  old  and  young 
Europe,  we,  who  only  read  of  it,  can  just 
dimly  fancy,  as  we  can  fancy  the  Lisbon 
earthquake.  It  certainly  was  not  from  Gif¬ 
fords,  and  such-like  heavy  or  light  writers  of 
satirical  squibs,  that  you  could  expect  a  deep 
glance  or  an  earnest  laying  to  heart  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Revolution.  Few  knew,  few 
were  great  enough  to  know,  that  in  that 
storm,  awful  as  it  was,  the  “  Lord  was 
abroad!”  But  most  people  could  judge  of 
the  outward  phenomena,  more  or  less,  by  the 
standard  of  their  own  parish,  or  their  own 
House  of  Commons.  Let  it  be  said  at  once, 
that  the  “  Anti- Jacobin”  poetry  can  have  no 
value  as  a  protest — does  not  rank  with  high 
satire,  but  properly  with  conventional  and 
squib-satire.  For  such  cleverness  and  vera¬ 
city  as  it  had,  we  would  give  it  all  due  cre¬ 
dit.  And  let  us  begin  accordingly  by  quoting 
the  reputed  gem  of  the  collection — the 
“  Knife-grinder.’’ 

There  were  at  that  time,  of  course,  plenty 
of  republican  converts  in  this  country,  and 
doubtless  they  were  ready  enough  to  make 
proselytes.  Here  was  a  good  subject ;  and 
Mr.  Southey,  then  a  young  man  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  views  from  those  which  he  subsequently 
held,  happily  supplied  a  satiric  form,  by  his 
introduction  of  “  Sapphics.” 

SAPPHICS. 

THE  FRIESD  OF  HUMANITY  AND  THE  KNIFE-GRINDER. 

Friend  or  Humanity. 

“  Needy  Knife-grinder  !  whither  are  you  going? 

Rough  is  the  road,  your  wheel  is  out  of  order — 

Bleak  blows  the  blast;  your  hat  has  got  a  hole 
in’t. 

So  have  your  breeches  ! 

“  Weary  Knife-grinder!  little  think  the  proud  ones. 
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Who  in  their  conehee  roll  alonif  tl»e  tampike* 
•Rond,  what  hard  work  ’tii^  cryini;  all  day  ‘  Knives 
and 

Scineora  to  grind  O !’ 

“Tell  me,  Knife-grinder,  how  you  came  to  grind 
knives ! 

Did  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  yon  ? 

Was  it  the  sqnire!  or  parson  of  the  parish  7 
Or  the  attorney  7 

“  Was  it  the  squire,  for  killing  of  his  game  7  or 
Covetous  parson,  for  his  tithes  distraining  7 
Or  roguish  lawyer,  made  you  lose  your  little 
All  in  a  lawsuit  7 

“  (Have  yon  not  read  the  ‘  Rights  of  Man,’  by 
Tom  Paine  7) 

Drops  of  compassion  tremble  oii  my  eyelids. 
Ready  to  fall,  as  soon  as  you  have  told  your 
Pitiful  story.” 

KaiFE-GRINDER. 

“  Story !  God  bless  you  !  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir. 
Only  last  night  a-drinking  at  the  Chequers, 

This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 
Torn  in  a  scuffle. 

“  Constables  came  up  for  to  take  me  into 
Custody,  they  took  me  before  the  justice; 
Justice  Oldmixon  put  me  in  the  parish- 

-Stocks  for  a  vagrant. 

“  I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  Honor’s  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  you  will  give  me  sixpence ; 

But  for  my  part  I  never  love  to  meddle 

With  politics,  sir.” 

Friehd  or  Humanity. 

“  1  give  thee  sixpence !  I  will  see  thee  - 

lirsi — 

W retch  !  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse 
to  vengeance — 

Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded. 

Spiritless  outcast.” 

[A'jcfcs  the  knife-frrinder,  nrerlumn  his  wheel, 
and  exit  in  a  transport  of  Republican  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  universal  philanthropy.] 

Such  is  the  famous  “  Knife-grinder,” 
which  convulsed  the  Whigs  of  England  with 
comic  delight.  Our  editor  thinks  it  '*  unne¬ 
cessary  to  speak”  of  it,  and  subsides  into 
rapturous  silence.  Not  only  did  it  make 
the  hit  implied  in  its  frequent  quotation,  but 
it  has  had  a  continued  influence  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  employment  of  ”  sapphic”  metre 
in  English.  We  doubt  not  that  it  deterred 
many  an  aspirant  from  following  Mr. 
Southey  in  his  metrical  experiment.  This, 
however,  is  not  all.  Writers  on  the  great 
question  of  classical  metres  consider  it  to 
have  injured  our  appreciation  of  the  real 


Homtian  sapphic  itself.  Mr.  Clough  con¬ 
ceives  it  to  nave  confirmed  our  habitual 
“misreading”  of  that  metre  (“Classical 
Museum.”  vol.  iv.,  p.  347);  and  over  its 
“  well-known  jingle,”  the  learned  Donaldson 
has  shed  erudite  tears  !  (See  “  Varronianus,” 
note  to  p.  27t>.) 

Now,  allowing  for  all  this  hubbub,  is  it 
anything  more  than  a  rather  smart  copy  of 
verses,  such  as  our  comic  publications  of 
the  day  often  enough  furnish  us  with?  We 
doubt  if  a  reader  pampered  with  modern 
pleasantry  would,  on  coming  to 'it  for  the 
first  time,  fresh  from  “  Punch,”  think  it  any¬ 
thing  but  a  squib  of  ordinary  cleverness. 
As  a  burlesque  of  Southey’s  “  Widow,” 
however,  it  was  fair  enough.  We  could 
hardly  wish  such  lines  as  the  following  to 
be  spared : 

“  Cold  was  the  night  wind ;  drifting  fast  the  snow 
fell ; 

Wide  were  the  downs,  and  shelterless  and  na¬ 
ked  ; 

When  a  poor  wanderer  struggled  on  her  journey, 
Weary  and  way-sore. 

“  Drear  were  the  downs,  more  dreary  her  reflec¬ 
tions  ; 

I  Cold  was  the  night  wind,  colder  was  her  bosom : 
She  had  no  home,  the  world  was  all  before  her, 
She  had  no  shelter.” 

The  radical  objection  to  this  sort  of  ver¬ 
sification  is,  not  that  it  is  founded  on  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  the  metre  it  imitates  (and 
it  is  only  an  ear-imitation  of  the  ordinary 
jingle),  but  that  it  is  an  altogether  unsuita¬ 
ble  vehicle  of  the  thought  and  feeling  it  is 
intended  to  convey.  The  “  poor  wanderer’ 
is  made  to  trot,  and  weary  and  bore  us, 
without  exciting  our  sympathy  at  all.  This 
exotic  metre  has  none  of  the  magic  force 
which  belongs  to  our  native  rhythm,  and 
which  deepens  tenfold  the  impression  of  a 
fact  or  a  sentiment.  The  parody  on  the 
“  inscription”  mentioned  above  is  certainly 
clever.  We  give  the  reader  the  benefit  of 
it,  prefixing  the  “  inscription”  itself : — 

“  IXSCRIPTION* 

For  the  Apartment  in  Chepstow  Castle,  where 
Henry  Marten,  the  Regicide,  teas  imprisoned 
thirty  years. 

“  For  thirty  years,  secluded  from  mankind 
Here  Marten  linger’d.  Often  have  these  walls 
Echoed  his  footsteps,  as  with  even  tread 
He  paced  around  his  prison ;  not  to  him 

•  “  [By  Southey. — Ed.]” 
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Did  Nature’s  fair  varieties  exist ; 

He  never  saw  the  sun’s  delightful  beams, 

Save  when  through  yon  high  bars  he  pour’d  a 
sad 

And  broken  splendor.  Dost  thou  ask  his 
crime  ? 

He  had  rebelled  against  the  King,  and  sat 
In  judgment  on  him  ;  for  his  ardent  mind 
Shaped  goodliest  plans  of  happiness  on  earth 
And  peace  and  liberty.  Wild  dreams!  but 
such 

As  Plato  loved ;  such  as  with  holy  zeal 
Our  Milton  worshipp’d.  Blessed  hopes  !  awhile 
From  man  withheld,  even  to  the  latter  days 
When  Christ  shall  come,  and  all  things  be 
fulfilled !” 

[imitation.] 

“  JNSCRimON 

For  the  door  of  the  Cell  in  Neirgnle,  where  Mr$. 
Brownrigg,  the  Prent{ce~cide,  was  confined 
previous  to  her  execution. 

“  For  one  long  term,  or  e’er  her  trial  came. 

Here  Brownrigg  linger’d.  Often  have  these 
cells 

Echoed  her  blasphemies,  as  with  shrill  voice 
She  screamed  for  fresh  Geneva.  Not  to  her 
Did  the  blithe  fields  of  Tothill,  or  thy  street, 

St.  Giles,  its  fair  varieties  expand  ; 

Till  at  the  last,  in  slowJrawn  cart,  she  went 
To  execution.  Dost  thou  ask  her  crime  ? 

She  whipped  two  female  ’prentices  to 

DEATH, 

And  hid  them  in  the  coal-hole.  For  her 
mind 

Shaped  strictest  plans  of  discipline.  Sage 
schemes ! 

Such  as  Lycurgus  taught,  when  at  the  shrine 
Of  the  Orthyan  goddess  he  bade  flog 
The  little-Spartans  ;  such  as  erst  chastised 
Our  Milton  when  at  College.  For  this  act 
Did  Brownrigg  swing.  Harsh  laws!  But  time 
shall  come. 

When  France  shall  reign,  and  laws  be  all 
repeal’d !” 

We  know  few  parodies  superior  to  this. 
Still  our '  admiration  keeps  on  this  side 
idolatry.  We  are  tempted  to  inquire 
mildly,  with  Leigh  Hunt  in  his  “  Autobio¬ 
graphy,”  whether  an  “  undue  amount  of 
fame”  has  not  been  allotted  to  Canning  for 
these  jeux  d' esprit  ?  Perhaps  it  is,  that  there 
ia  little  wit  and  humor  among  our  public 
men;  assuredly  epigrams  make  a  tremen¬ 
dous  sensation  in  St.  Stephen’s,  which  seem 
flat  and  ponderous  to  common  people  out 
of  doors. 

Gifford  did  not  contribute  much  to  the 
humorous  attractions  of  the  periodical.  His 
fun  is  like  the  fun  of  a  Squeers — a  savage  and 
ghastly  pleasantry.  This  was  the  weapon 


he  used  afterwards  in  the  “  Quarterly  Re¬ 
view”  against  critics  like  Hazlitt  and  poets 
like  Keats.  The  “  Anti-Jacobin’s”  judg¬ 
ments  have  of  course  turned  out  badly 
enough.  It  attacked  Coleridge,  and  called 
Godwin  and  Holcroft  “creeping  creatures.” 
To  see  how  Gifford  fails  in  humor,  it  is 
only  needful  to  glance  at  those  parts  of  his 
“Juvenal”  which  required  that  quality — to 
compare,  for  instance,  his  rendering  of  the 
account  of  the  mf.nage  of  Codrus  with  that 
of  Dryden. 

Few  people  read  the  “Loves  of  the 
Triangles,”  in  which  Canning’s  hand  was 
employed,  for  few  have  read  Darwin’s 
“  Loves  of  the  Plants,”  which  it  burlesques. 
The  parody  grows  flat  after  a  few  lines 
have  put  you  in  possession  of  the  idea  of  the 
burlesque.  The  ingenious  notion  of  Darwin 
was  to  “enlist  imagination  under  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  science.’’  To  this  end,  he  devotes  a 
long  poem,  in  which  the  Popian  verse  is 
painfully  echoed  and  re-echoed,  to  describing 
the  “sexual  systems  of  Linnaeus,”  and  so 
endeavors  to  impersonate  poetically  the 
flower  as  divided  and  classified  by  the 
botanist.  E.  G.  “  Galantba  nivalis.  The 
Snowdrop.  Six  males,  one  female.”  Such 
is  the  scientific  description  of  that  well- 
beloved  flower.  Here  comes  the  worthy 
Doctor’s  poetic  one  : — 

“  Warm  with  sweet  blushes  bright  Galantha 
glows 

And  prints  with  frolic  step  the  melting  snows: 

O’er  silent  floods,  white  hills  and  glittering 
meads. 

Six  riv'al  swaiiLS  the  playful  beauty  leads.” 

He  would  be  a  clever  fellow  who  could 
see  the  poetry  of  the  snowdrop  here !  The 
doctor’s  attempt  was  indeed  a  difficult  one. 
He  had  to  take  the  flower,  after  science  had 
divided  it,  put  the  di^eeta  membra,  Medea- 
fashion,  into  the  cauldron  of  his  imagination, 
and  bring  out  a  poetic  unity  !  His  book  is 
the  failure,  the  monotonous  failure,  of  a 
gifted  man.  Accordingly,  it  too  was  fair 
game  for  the  satirists ;  and  so  the  “  Loves 
of  the  Triangles”  brought  in  a  happy  enough 
ridicule  of  it,  in  which — 

“  Tbr*  obedient  pulley,  strong  Mechanics  ply 

And  wanton  Optics  roll  the  melting  eye.” 

Canning  also  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the 
“Rovers” — a  happy  burlesque  of  the  imi¬ 
tations  of  the  German  sentimental  drama, 
then  having  a  great  run  in  London.  To  this 
parody  we  are  indebted  for  the  inexhausli- 
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ble  joke — “  A  sudden  thought  strikes  me ! 
Let  us  swear  an  eternal  friendship !” 

The  weakest  part  of  the  Anti-Jacobin 
poetry  is  that  which  is  intended  to  be  seri¬ 
ous,  and  to  express  the  indignation  of  the 
Satiric  Muse.  “  New  Morality,”  which  is 
attributed  to  Canning  and  Frere,  we  con¬ 
sider  the  worst  poem  in  the  collection.  The 
assumption  of  moral  sternness  does  not  sit 
well  on  the  authors  of  the  “  Knife-grinder.” 
Happy  cuts  of  ridicule  occur,  but  the  effect 
of  the  whole  is  that  of  “  tedious  malignity,” 
to  quote  a  signihcant  expression  of  old  John¬ 
son’s.  And  after  all,  has  not  "  Time,  the 
avenger,”  convinced  most  sincere  and  think¬ 
ing  people  that  the  revolutionaries — even 
some  of  worst  repute — had  at  bottom  an 
ardent  sincerity  in  their  souls  during  that 
terrible  struggle,  which  is  more  honorable 
and  respectable  than  the  quasi-epicurean 

!)osition  of  the  orthodox  lampooner,  who 
aughs  at  them  from  his  Rabelaisian  '*  easy 
chair.”  Canning’s  satire  sometimes  erred 
against  good  taste,  but  oftener  against  good 
feelings ;  and  in  his  poem  he  speaks  of — 

“  Kolaitd  the  just,  with  ribands  in  his  sIh^s, 
And  Rolaxd’s  spouse,”  .... 

in  a  tone  of  ungenerous  ribaldry,  and  verg¬ 
ing  on  the  simious — the  lowest  form  that 
satire  can  assume. 

A  great  satirist,  as  we  have  indicated 
above,  is  a  large-hearted  man.  Burns  and 
Dr.  Johnson — both  men  who  perpetually 
emitted  satire — are  admirable  instances.  And 
a  great  satire  enjoys  the  vitality  of  great 
poetry,  and  has  its  verdict  to  give,  its  protest 
to  make,  to  all  generations.  But  of  course 
there  is  every  variety  of  degrees  in  this  as  in 
other  literary  departments,  and  so  we  are 
perpetually  seeing  the  name  of  satire  applied 
to  mere  squibs  and  ephemeral  productions, 
and  the  character  of  satirist  and  censor  as¬ 
sume!  by  men  who  have  neither  its  moral 
position  nor  its  intellectual  qualities. 

If  we  ask,  then,  as  the  world  at  last  asks 
of  every  production,  what  is  the  moral  up¬ 
shot  of  the  "  Anti- Jacobin’s”  achievements? 
the  answer  must  be,  that  it  cleverly  ridiculed 
what  was  laughable  on  the  surface  of  public 
movements  which  were  true  at  bottom  !  One 
can  scarcely  preserve  one’s  gravity,  by  the 
by,  while  one  weighs  this  kind  of  manufac¬ 
ture  in  the  critical  scales.  But  this  “  Anti- 
Jacobin”  poetry  has  been  so  long  cried  up, 
applauded,  roared  at,  chuckled  over,  that  it 
B  by  no  means  a  superfluous  ta>k  to  give  a 
bint  or  two  as  to  its  real  value.  The  big-wigs 
that  it  shook  are  gone  to  the  limbo  of  old 


wigs.  The  ideas,  institutions,  prejudices, 
passions,  which  it  maintained  and  supported, 
have  lost  immensely  since  its  time  in  power 
and  importance.  The  writers  whom  it  ridi¬ 
culed,  and  whom  its  contributors  ridiculed 
for  long  years,  have  emerged  from  behind 
the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  and 
hate,  and  shine  in  our  literature  as  the  per¬ 
manent  ornaments  of  their  age.  Canning’s 
memory  itself  is  chiefly  loved  as  that  of  one 
who  was  advancing  to  be  a  reformer.  Poor 
old  Gifford  sleeps  tranquilly — his  cobbling  of 
all  kinds  finished  I — and — o/)era  aequuntur  ! 

We  gave  above,  in  a  rapid  paragraph,  a 
sketch  of  the  “developments”  which  our 
political  libelling  underwent  after  the  “Anti- 
Jacobin’s”  time.  Moore  is  incomparably  the 
first  performer  in  this  line  that  our  literature 
possesses.  His  light  airy  satire  effervesces 
like  the  poison  in  the  Venetian  glass.  We 
shall  see  nothing  so  brilliant,  so  subtle,  so 
searching,  so  Figaro-like,  again.  Theodore 
Hook’s  verse  we  always  thought  overrated. 
Up  and  down  our  Tory  literature  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  scattered  plenty  of 
brilliant  squib-writing,  the  work  of  such 
geniuses  as  Maginn,  and  other  “  Fniserians,” 
— a  peculiar  school — satiric,  bacchanalian, 
classical — a  school  which  prided  itself  appa¬ 
rently  on  violence,  classical  literature,  and 
punch-drinking  ;  which  delighted  to  brew  its 
punch  with  the  water  of  the  Aganippe! 

The  good  old  classic  satire  is  apparently 
defunct,  for  the  “  New  Timon”  we  cannot 
consider  a  successful  specimen.  Our  politi¬ 
cal  and  literary  wars  now  go  on,  too,  with 
decorum  and  moderation.  Problems,  involv¬ 
ing  matters  too  solemn  for  S(|uib- writing, 
engai^e  our  statesmen.  Comic  publications, 
having  no  party  interests,  make  their  fun 
and  satire  of  the  harmless  nature  which  dues 
not  startle  “families.”  Duluess  rules  iu 
high  places  Meanwhile  the  genius  of  satire 
embodies  itself  in  the  novel,  and  in  that 
sphere  has  the  thousand-fold  varieties  of  cant 
to  war  against.  Real  satire  is  perhaps  re¬ 
curring  to  its  early  origin,  and  becoming  dra¬ 
matic.  At  all  events,  a  Gifford  or  a  Ma¬ 
thias,  or  any  solemn  old  censor  of  an  abusive 
turn,  would  now  pass  for  a  “  bore,”  and  that 
only.  Their  kind  of  weapon  is  as  out  of 
date  as  the  catapult.  -Indeed,  why  should 
we  retain  the  solemn  ancient  form  ?  The 
spirit  of  satire  will  always  live  in  the  hearts 
of  the  enemies  of  baseness,  dulness,  cant, 
nonsense,  and  will  work  successfully  in  forms 
suited  to  each  age.  The  “  English  Bards” 
is  but  a  school  exercise ;  the  real  satirical 
work  of  Byron  was  done  in  the  “Juan," 
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where  he  held  up  a  glass  to  the  age  with  a 
vengeance — showed  it  what  a  languid,  empty, 
false  thing  it  was  ;  how  it  sneered  at  every¬ 
thing  as  a  “  bore,”  and  was  yet  perishing, 
“  bored”  by  its  own  spiritual  and  moral  in¬ 
anition.  “Don  Juan”  is  the  satire  of  the 
time. 


As  for  our  defunct  friend  thus  brought 
before  us — the  “  Anti-Jacobin” — it  may  still 
be  read  with  interest,  as  a  curiosity.  -At 
best,  however,  it  can  only  be  a  curiosity ; 
and  we  feel  as  if  we  had  been  discoursing 
speculatively  on  the  mummy  of  some  long 
dead  mime. 


From  Bentlex’s  Miieollany. 

FURTHER  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  MAN  OF  THE  WORLD. 


It  was  my  misfortune  to  have  first  turned 
my  steps  to  Italy  in  1822.  I  say  misfortune, 
because  the  country  had  but  a  little  previ¬ 
ously  risen  in  insurrection,  as  it  did  in  1848, 
and  with  the  same  results,  a  short  saturnalia 
of  unmeaning  freedom,  followed  by  Austrian 
invasion,  by  restoration,  proscriptions,  and 
even  executions.  .  Crowds  of  illustrious  exiles, 
especially  from  Lombardy  and  Piedmont, 
thronged  to  England,  the  French  Bourbons 
being  prepared  to  give  them  a  very  cool  re¬ 
ception  in  France.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
know  these  men,  to  pity,  and  admire  them. 
But  indeed  it  did  not  require  a  band  of  in¬ 
telligent  and  noble  exiles  to  excite  English 
sympathy.  English  society  was  Italy-mad 
about  that  time.  Italian  literature  occupied 
our  beaux  esprits,  Italian  liberty  our  patriots. 
Byron  alone  was  sufliicient  to  have  created 
this  mania,  and  hundreds  of  pilgrims  followed 
in  his  wake.  In  London,  too,  Italian  litera¬ 
ture  and  liberalism  had  had  for  some  lime  a 
representative  in  the  person  of  Ugo  Foscolo, 
whose  “  Sepolchri”  and  “  Letters  of  Ortis,” 
had  made  him  a  brilliant  reputation  in  his 
own  country,  adding  to  it  that  degree  of 
personal  interest,  which  a  development  of  the 
first  person  in  sentimental  writings  can  create. 
Foscolo  was  taken  up,  not  only  by  the  liber¬ 
als,  but  by  the  knot  of  writers  in  the  “Quar¬ 
terly.”  So  that  in  opposite  circles,  he  was 
the  literary  lion,  and  even  more. 

Septinsulnr  by  birth,  Foscolo  became  an 
oflficer  in  the  Cisalpine  army,  but  liked  Na¬ 
poleon  as  little  as  Paul  Louis  Courier  did. 
^ough  a  favorite  in  English  society,  he  was 
little  formed  for'  it,  being  as  susceptible  as 


Rousseau,  with  much  the  same  causes  for  his 
susceptibility.  He  brought  to  London,  how¬ 
ever,  that  thorough  knowledge  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Italian  letters  and  genius  which  no 
Englishman  could  pretend  to  possess.  Then 
he  gathered  round  him  the  Lombard  exiles, 
the  witty  Pecchio  and  the  worthy  Porro,  the 
learned,  suave,  and  noble  Arrivabene,  the 
sombre  Santa  Rosa,  and  Saint  Marsan,  the 
first  accomplice  of  Charles  Albert  as  Duke  of 
Carigna.  Thus  were  the  elite  of  North 
Italy  thrown  on  the  London  world,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  as  amiable  and  innocent  a  set  of  politi¬ 
cal  children,  as  a  revolution  a  Teau  de  rose 
could  have  hatched. 

They  were  of  all  the  grades  of  Italian  so¬ 
ciety.  Porro  was  one  of  Milan’s  richest 
nobles,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Marquis  of 
Trivulzio,  considered  Milan’s  first  noble.  He 
was  a  gay,,  vivacious,  exuberant  little  man, 
almost  as  happy  in  exile  as  occupying  emi¬ 
nent  places  in  his  native  city,  and  fully  as 
happy  with  some  pounds  as  he  had  been 
with  thousands.  Every  one  pitied  Porro, 
for  all  knew  he  had  no  business  to  be  a  mar¬ 
tyr.  Gonfalonieri,  who  was  consigned  to  the 
carcere  duro,  and  did  not  make  his  appear¬ 
ance  till  age  had  bent  his  lofty  stature,  and 
replaced  the  noble  expression  of  the  patriot 
with  that  of  the  old  and  the  ailing  man,  Gon¬ 
falonieri  drew  every  sympathy,  and  hundreds 
would  have  given  their  lives  to  rescue  him, 
but  pity  was  not  the  sentiment  felt.  Gon¬ 
falonieri  and  Trequi  were  the  most  regretted 
and  revered.  Count  Pecchio  was  the  wit  of 
the  emigration.  Saint  Marsan,  son  of  the  Mi¬ 
nister  of  State,  the  courtier,  Santa  Rosa  the 
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legist  and  the  philosopher.  The  latter  had  a 
likeness  to  Dufaure,  and  vras  of  the  same  me¬ 
lancholy  temperament.  What  a  cluster  of 
6rst-rate  intellects !  They  used  to  breakfast 
at  Foscolo’s,  who  at  that  time  could  give  a 
breakfast,  and  who  lived  in  one  of  the  Alpha 
cottages,  which  he  had  built  for  himself,  and 
which  he  called  Digamma  Cottage,  from  some 
controversy  which  he  had  with  Dr.  Marsh 
about  that  Greek  character.  Foscolo  assum¬ 
ed  even  then  all  the  airs  of  a  literary  dictator, 
from  which  Pecchio  alone  defended  himself 
by  persiflage.  Santa  Rosa,  who  on  every 
serious  subject  could  have  pounded  Foscolo 
in  a  mortar,  bore  this  assumed  superiority 
of  the  latter  without  a  murmur.  I  provoked 
him,  that  is,  Santa  Rosa,  once  by  giving  the 
preference  to  Anglo-Saxon,  and  even  Anglo- 
Norman  law,  over  Justinian’s  codes.  Santa 
Rosa  sprang  into  a  passion,  and  overwhelmed 
all  present  with  a  torrent  of  eloquence  that 
lasted  more  than  an  hour,  on  the  superiority 
of  the  Code. 

Will  pandects  or  institutes  ever  make  a  free 
people  ? 

“  I  don’t  think,”  replied  Santa  Rosa,  “  that 
even  freedom  is  worth  having,  whilst  based 
upon  and  walled  in  by  such  misshapen  blocks 
as  your  English  constitution.” 

“  You  would  rather  have  no  temple  of  free¬ 
dom,  than  one  which  did  not  rest  on  Corin¬ 
thian,  or  at  least  upon  Ionic  columns?” 

Santa  Rosa  grumbled  something  like  assent, 
which  gives  an  inkling  of  the  prejudices  of 
even  an  enlightened  Italian  liberal. 

Poor  Foscolo’s  ways  and  means  became  af¬ 
terwards  much  straightened.  An  article  or 
two  for  the  “  Quarterly,”  with  any  amount 
of  criticism  on  Dante  and  Petrarch,  could  not 
raise  a  contribution  from  the  public  of  600/. 
or  700/.,  in  addition  to  which  annual  expen¬ 
diture  Foscolo  undertook  that  of  architect, 
enlarging  his  palazzo  and  adorning  it  with  a 
green-house.  He  then  gave  lectures.  Lord 
John  Russell  remained  his  steady  friend.  But 
alas !  Lord  John  was  not  then  Premier,  and 
never  was  a  millionaire.  So  poor  Foscolo 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  till  at  last  he  took 
refuge  us  assistant  in  some  rustic  or  suburban 
school.  The  author  of  “  The  Tales  of  the 
O’Hara  Family  ”  lived  next  door  to  him,  I 
recollect,  from  which  proximity  sprang  up  a 
world  of  friendship  anil  of  feud. 

None  of  the  Italian  emigrants  showed  the 
imprudence  of  Foscolo.  On  the  contrary, 
nothing  could  be  more  noble  than  their  con¬ 
duct.  They  refrained  from  pressing  their 
wants  and  claims,  and  shrank  into  retirement, 
rather  than  court  notoriety.  Some  retired 


to  Norwich  and  other  country  towns  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  they  gave  lessons  in  Italian. 
Some  of  the  young  men  have  lived  to  render 
good  service  and  distinguish  themselves  at 
Milan  or  under  the  constitutional  government 
of  Piedmont. 

Not  content  with  knowing  these  gentlemen, 
I  rather  rashly  took  letters  from  them,  and 
hied  to  Italy  to  behold  the  “  fatal  beauty” 
of  the  land,  and  its  servi  ognor  frementi,  I 
was  considerably  afraid  of  the  Cerberi  at  the 
gates  of  Milan,  knowing  what  letters  were  on 
my  person  ;  but  the  Cerberi  in  question,  be¬ 
ing  a  piquet  of  infantry  in  skyblue  pantaloons 
held  up  and  together  by  belt,  that  nearly  cut 
each  soldier  in  two,  proved  very  placable 
Pandours.  A  crown-piece  obviated  the  right 
of  search,  and  I  roiled  scatheless  into  Milan. 

The  capital  of  Lombardy  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  towns  of  Europe,  and  this  in  de¬ 
spite  of  what  one  should  imagine  to  be  the 
most  unfavorable  condition  for  being  delight¬ 
ful.  It  contains  a  court,  but  all  the  society 
of  Milan  puts  the  court  in  Coventry,  and  will 
not  go  to  it,  nor  notice  it,  nor  receive  those 
who  attend  it.  The  handsomest  Austrian 
aide-de-camp  of  the  Arch-duke  could  not  6nd 
a  partner  at  any  ball.  But  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  families  at  Milan,  all  rich.  Four 
thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year  is  a  common 
fortune  at  Milan,  and  a  vcYy  uncommon  for¬ 
tune  anywhere  else,  except  in  London.  There 
are  no  means  of  wasting  it  either,  for  gambling 
is  not  carried  on  to  that  extent,  and  there  is 
limit  to  horses,  equipage,  and  palaces.  Love, 
so  extremely  expensive  in  so  many  countries, 
is  not  at  ail  so  in  Italy,  probably  because  the 
well-bred  classes  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
make  it. 

Then  everything  at  Milan  is  original,  and 
savors  of  a  little  world  of  its  own.  It  has 
an  opera  of  its  own,  a  ballet  of  its  own,  a 
cuisine  of  its  own  (for  Milan  is  a  pays  de  Co- 
cagne),  and  an  idiom  of  its  own  well  worth 
the  learning  when  one  is  young.  And  Milan 
has  habits  and  ideas  of  its  own,  nay,  despite 
of  Austria,  a  will  too,  and,  as  it  has  shown,  a 
strenuous  will.  I  had  the  advantage  of  being 
flung  into  this  intelligent,  impassioned,  well- 
bred,  and  delightful  society,  which  no  Eng¬ 
lishman,  just  past  the  Alps,  thinks  of  stop¬ 
ping  or  looking  for.  They  may  look  for  so¬ 
ciety  in  Venice  or  Florence,  but  at  Milan 
would  not  dream  of  it.  The  Marquis  of  Tri- 
vulzio,  since  dead,  remained  at  the  head  of 
Milanese  society.  Though  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Porro  he  had  carefully  abstained 
from  joining  in  the  revolution,  or  rather  in 
the  conspiracy  to  bring  it  about.  He  was 
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very  fond  of  money,  and  very  fond  of  anti-  ’ 
quity  and  books,  was  quite  a  biblioman,  and 
loved  men  of  letters,  more  because  they  made 
books  than  from  any  intrinsic  value  which 
these  productions  of  genius  might  possess. 
But  in  Italy  a  noble  of  the  first  rank  and 
wealth,  would  consider  that  he  derogated 
from  his  position  and  disgraced  himself,  if  he 
did  not  extend  all  the  kindness,  hospitality, 
and  attention  he  could  bestow  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  of  lettered  eminence.  An  Italian 
marquis  would  no  more  lead  the  life  of  an 
Enghsh  agricultural  duke  than  he  would  fill 
the  position  of  his  own  cook  or  groom. 
Monti,  therefore,  and  his  daughter,  the  Coun¬ 
tess  Perticari,  Mustoxidi,  with  all  that  Lom¬ 
bardy  could  boast  of  eminence  in  poetry  or 
prose,  or  in  either,  all  were  at  home  in  the 
talon  of  the  Casa  Trivulzio.  Monti  was  then 
nearly  blind,  but  with  all  his  age  full  of  vi¬ 
gor,  enough  to  have  denounced  Austria  with 
the  fervor  of  Dante,  had  there  been  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  indulging  in  such  a  vein.  But  pru¬ 
dence  forbade  and  age  excused.  Nor  was  it 
possible  to  raise  indignation  even  in  prose  at 
the  Casa  Trivulao,  for  the  noble  marquis  pro¬ 
claimed  with  emphasis,  qui  non  «  parla  po- 
Utica.  Poor  Pellico  had  disappeared  from 
their  society  which  he  had  adorned.  Man- 
Koni’s  star  had  not  yet  risen.  Mustoxidi  was 

then  what  he  has  remained  ever  since,  and  is 
still,  a  cross-grained  and  quarrelsome  indivi¬ 
dual,  the  same  at  Corfew  now,  that  he  was  at 
Milan  and  elsewhere  then. 

Leaving  so  many  Italian  friends  in  London, 
great  Anglomans,  and  constitutionals,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  how  few  of  them  they  had 
left  behind  in  Milan.  The  hatred  to  Austria 
was  as  great  there,  indeed,  as  amongst  the 
exiles,  but  far  from  falling  back  upon  consti- 
tional  ideas,  the  old  Milanese  were  full  of  Bo* 
napartist  recollections,  and  raved  of  a  resto¬ 
ration  of  Prince  Eugene  through  English  in¬ 
fluence,  which  would  be  at  once  an  anti-Bour* 
bonian  and  a  liberal  move.  The  Congress  of 
Verona  had  led  them  to-  hope  this.  Having 
been  announced  in  some  letters  of  introduc¬ 
tion,  very  falsely,  in  truth,  of  understanding 
politics,  I  was  taken  to  the  great  lady,  the 
very  chief,  indeed,  of  the  Imperialist  party, 
the  worthy  Princess  Serbelloni.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  I  could  give  no  hopes  of  the  libe¬ 
ralism  of  the  English  Tories,  however  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  might  have  protested  at 
Verona  ;  and  I  could  not  but  declare,  that*  if 
Prince  Eugene  or  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg 
was  never  to  become  Viceroy  of  Italy  till 
England  made  him  so,  he  might  wait  to  eter¬ 
nity.  It  is  incredible  to  those,  who  have  not 
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discerned  it,  bow  they  do  travesty  English 
influence,  intentions,  patronage,  and  politics 
in  Italy,  as  remote  from  the  truth,  as  infants 
could  be,  if  these  attempted  to  form  ideas  on 
the  public  affairs  and  motives  of  the  world. 

Milan  was,  at  the  time,  to  be  enjoyed  more 
from  what  it  might  be,  than  from  what  it 
was.  For  though  all  efforts  were  made  at 
festivities  and  hospitalities,  they  failed  too 
often  ;  and  I  have  seen  a  society,  instead  of 
echoing  the  laugh,  burst  all  at  once,  on  some 
sudden  announcement  or  allusion,  into  tears. 

I  shall  never  ftirget  a  villeygiatura  on  the 
Como,  at  which  the  nephew  and  heir  of  the 
family  was  arrested,  and  transferred  from 
the  fresh  freedom  of  the  lake  to  the  prison 
behind  the  Corso.  One  of  the  charms  of 
Milanese  society  was,  that  young  women 
mingled  in  it.  In  other  parts  of  Italy  and  in 
France,  girls,  till  they  are  married,  endure  a 
somewhat  Eastern  seclusion.  But  every  cir¬ 
cle  in  Milan  was  a  domestic  one,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  being  universal.  Ai  d  this  atmos¬ 
phere  of  family,  as  well  as  the  presence  of 
the  young  and  unmarried,  gave  a  purer  tone 
to  society  than  was  observable  in  those  sa¬ 
loons  from  which  the  young  are  banished. 

How  very  different  was  Venice  !  In  Milan 
there  was  all  the  freshness  and  {>oesy  of  life; 
in  Venice  nothing  but  the  decay  and  the  cor¬ 
ruption.  And  yet  because  of  its  history  and 
architecture,  poets  selected  it  as  their  abode 
and  their  theme,  as  if  sentiment  lingered  in 
old  stones  and  filthy  waters,  and  in  a  degraded 
population.  Society  there  was  none  at 
Venice,  at  least  whatever  society  did  exist 
was  not  worth  the  name.  The  Venetians, 
though  they  drove  piles  or  foundations  for 
their  houses,  had  none  for  their  wealth.  The 
wealth  of  Milan  is  in  land.  All  its  rich  peo¬ 
ple  are  landed  proprietors.  But  to  live  at 
Venice,  and  own  land  on  terra  firma,  is  no 
longer  the  fashion.  Neither  can  its  capital 
be  longer  invested  in  trade  or  in  colonial 
possessions.  And  thus  the  Jews,  or  a  few 
degenerate  Venetians,  that  take  after  them, 
are  all  that  survive  of  Venice.  The  Shy  locks 
alone  remain  in  possession  of  the  Rialto. 
The  Venetian  senator  and  trader  are  gone. 
The  church  property,  indeed,  still  maintains 
the  sacred  edifices  of  Venice,  and  gives  it 
the  appearance  and  air  of  the  pomp  of  the 
old  city.  The  Austrians,  too,  have  courts 
of  appeal,  with  a  number  of  military  and 
civil  authorities.  These  procure  some  well- 
clad  frequenters  of  street  and  cafe.  But  as 
to  the  remains  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy, 
you  will  find  the  last  remaining  type  of  it  in 
Madame  Sand’s  Count  Zustiniani,”  the 
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proudest  noble  of  Venice,  and  the  imprem- 
no  of  its  theatre.  The  hrst  volume  of 
Madame  Sand’s  “  Consuelo,”  is  certainly  the 
most  charming  and  true  picture  of  Venice 
that  modem  limes  has  produced.  It  is  quite 
a  Canaletti,  and  the  more  charming  since  the 
remaining  volumes  of  her  novel  are  very 
second-rate  indeed. 

I  am  no  admirer  of  Venice,  even  in  the 
past.  Not  that  I  am  going  to  indulge  in  any 
tirade  against  its  tyranny,  its  spies,  its  assas¬ 
sinations,  or  its  leaden  prisons.  If  domestic 
tyranny  was  necessary  for  external  greatness, 
that  is  the  affair  of  the  Venetians.  But  the 
external  greatness  was  but  littleness  after  all. 
What  more  beggarly  and  blustering  than 
their  whole  conduct  at  Constantinople,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  the  storming  of  it  by  the  blind 
old  doge.  The  Venetians  did  more  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Eastern  empire,  to  favor  the  con¬ 
quests  of  the  Turks,  and  the  extinction  of 
letters  and  enlightenment,  east  of  Italy,  than 
any  other  power.  Their  conduct  in  the 
Crusades  was  vile.  The  folly  and  cruelty, 
^hich  other  countries  fell  into  from  Quixo¬ 
tism,  they  practised  with  a  view  to  profit. 
Then  their  rule  was  odious,  and  what  we 
know  of  their  colonial  regime  shows,  that  it 
was  the  most  oppressive  on  record.  The 
Greeks  suffered  far  less  under  the  Turks  than 
under  the  Venetians;  and,  after  a  time,  wel 
corned  their  conquest  by  the  Mussulmans  as 
a  deliverance.  All  these  things  are  not  to 
be  forgotten  in  an  estimate  of  the  merchant 
princes,  and  reduces,  by  many  degrees,  that 
claim  to  be  the  Queen  of  Ideal,  as  well  as  of 
the  Adriatic,  which  our  poets  especially  have 
claimed  for  Venice. 

The  finest  part  of  Italy  is  the  Romagna, 
not  exactly  in  picturesque  beauty,  but  in 
wealth,  intelligence,  and  the  possession  of  a 
sturdy  and  erect  middle  class,  betwixt  a 
nobleMe  and  a  people.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
trade  and  industry  there,  which  exists  not  in 
the  rest  of  Italy.  The  race  is  endowed  with 
a  fine  bold  character,  and  has  always  remain¬ 
ed  alive  to  political  hopes,  even  when  they 
were  dead  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  I  had  rather 
live  in  Ravenna  or  Ancona  than  in  Venice, 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  prefer  the  shades 
of  an  active  and  lively  hostelry  to  that  of  a 
cemetery,  whatever  the  beauty  of  its  monu¬ 
ments,  and  the  fablery  of  its  traditions. 
Englishmen,  however,  know  nothing  of  the 
Romagna.  They  visit  the  Caraccis  at  Bolo¬ 
gna,  or  perhaps  pursue  their  way  to  our  Lady 
of  Loretto.  But  in  general  they  vault  over 
the  Appenines  to  Florence,  and  ignore  that 
the  country  at  the  back  of  the  Appenines  is 


the  most  genuine  Italian.  In  the  hands  of 
even  Austria  it  would  be  a  flourishing  pro¬ 
vince.  In  its  own  hands  it  would  soon  be¬ 
come  what  Venice  was,  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  arbiter  of  Italy.  As  it  is, 
it  is  worth  contemplating  and  studying,  being 
the  most  striking  example  extant  of  a  sacer¬ 
dotal  regime.  Never  was  the  struggle  of  a 
bourgeoisie  against  a  priestly  caste  so  vehe¬ 
ment,  so  flerce,  and  so  inveterate,  on  either 
side.  If  the  Romagna  be  ever  free,  it  will 
declare  itself  Protestant  or  infidel,  or  Mus¬ 
sulman.  The  haired  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  a  passion  so  deep  and  universal,  that  one 
must  have  seen  it  working  in  the  people  to 
have  an  idea  of  it. 

Whilst  evoking  my  reminiscences  to  sketch 
the  men  and  things  of  Italy  thirty  years  ago, 
the  pen  is  suspended  by  the  sudden  tidings 
that  the  Duke  cf  Wellington  is  no  more.  No 
event  could  be  more  to  be  expected,  for  the 
Duke  was  not  only  in  the  fulness  of  years, 
but  to  the  advice  of  physicians,  who  recom¬ 
mended,  in  addition  to  the  seton  in  his  neck, 
certain  and  minute  precautions,  his  Grace 
was  wont  to  reply, — “  Life  is  not  worth  pre¬ 
serving  on  such  conditions.”  So  that  though 
he  took  some,  he  refused  to  take  all,  the 
requisite  precautions.  Though  no  event 
could  be  more  expected,  it  still  takes  away 
one’s  breath,  'rhe  mind  refuses  to  fix  its 
attention  on  any  other  subject.  So  that  in¬ 
stead  of  continuing  my  course  to  Rome  and 
Florence,  I  must  fain  turn  back  to  Verona, 
where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  so  lately 
been,  and  where  the  part  which  he  played  of 
arbiter  between  constitutional  tendencies  and 
absolutist  prejudices,  shook  his  friendship 
with  the  Russian  autocrat,  and  quite  destroy¬ 
ed  the  good  opinion  which  the  French  Court 
had  of  him.  From  this  epoch  the  French 
ultras  flung  themselves  almost  altogether  into 
the  hands  of  Russia. 

Talleyrand  said  that  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton’s  career  was  the  finest  and  the  fullest 
that  statesman  had  ever  seen.  No  country 
was  ever  more  indebted  to  one  of  its  sons, 
than  England  to  his  Grace ;  and,  through 
England,  all  Europe  might  express  equal 
gratitude.  There  is  naught  that  its  monarchs 
possess,  which  they  do  not  owe  to  him. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  Duke  began  his 
career  in  India,  where  he  commanded  a  regi¬ 
ment,  his  brother  being  governor-general. 
There  is  always  a  jealousy  and  hatred  in 
every  army  of  the  relatives  of  those  in  power ; 
whether  it  is  the  case  or  not,  they  are  always 
suspected  of  being  unduly  favored,  and 
everything  to  their  prejudice  is,  of  course, 
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carefully  remembered,  and  sedulously  rnked  attributes  of  genius,  but  it  saved  an  em- 
up.  Lo,  the  report  came,  that  Colonel  Wei-  pire. 

lesley  was  not  the  officer  to  lead  a  forlorn  Soult,  born  about  the  same  tinie  with  the 
hope,  and  that  he  was  spared  as  the  brother  Duke,  and  deceased  within  a  short  lime  of  his 
of  the  governor-general.  General  Harris,  old  antagonist,  alone  of  the  French  generals, 
on  a  particular  occasion,  having  called  out  understood  the  Duke’s  tactics.  Soult  adopt* 
Colonel  Wellesley  to  lead  a  storming  party,  ed  them  against  Wellington  at  Toulouse, 
without  waiting  till  officers  volunteered,  as  He  got  beaten  nevertheless.  Why  ?  Because 
they  were  wont  to  do  on  such  occasion,  the  Wellington  tactics  were  suited  to  British 
Colonel  "Wellesley  received  the  order  with  the  troops,  and  required  their  steadiness  to  suc- 
greatest  coolness,  and  executed  it  with  the  ceed.  To  do  ^ult  justice,  he  had  but  raw 
greatest  courage.  He  did  not  inquire  whe-  levies  to  fight  with,  and  these  especially 
ther  the  order  was  well  or  ill-meant  on  the  B'rench,  were  all  ardor,  and  such  ardor  is 
part  of  General  Harris.  But  Lord  W'elling-  not  the  kind  of  courage  requisite  for  defen- 
ton  carried  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  it,  and  sive  war. 

he  afterwards  lived  to  show  it,  by  procuring  Napoleon  understood  neither  W^ellington 
for  General  Harris,  what  be,  in  the  common  nor  his  troops.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would 
course  of  things,  would  never  have  obtained,  have  followed  up  his  victory  over  the  Prus- 
an  English  peerage.  We  have  heard  many  sians  at  Lignj’,  and  completed  their  rout, 
difi'erent  opinions  of  the  battle  of  Assaye,  Had  he  done  so,  the  Duke  should  have  re- 
Wellington’s  first  achievement.  It  proved,  treated  to  Antwerp,  and  the  coast.  Waterloo 
at  least,  one  thing,  that  he  was  destined  to  would  never,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
be  a  fortunate  commander.  fought. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Duke’s  rather  liberal  With  1815  may  be  said  to  commence  the 
politics  in  Spain.  He  had  aides-de-camp  of  Duke  of  Wellington’s  political  career.  1  see 
the  Whig  ns  well  as  of  the  Tory  party,  and  from  the  biographies,  some  of  them  able  ones, 
he  rather  liked  to  hear  them  dispute.  His  that  appear  in  the  daily  prints,  that  the  Duke 
rule,  however,  was  to  allow  of  nothing  but  is  set  down  as  a  High  Tory.  He  wanted 
business  during  the  day,  no  idle  talk,  no  loss  one  quality  as  a  Tory,  fanaticism.  He  not 
of  hours.  He  kept  no  chair  in  his  tent,  lest  only  was  averse  to  religious  bigotry,  but  he 
himself  or  others  might  be  tempted  to  sit  and  had  no  bigotry  to  any  idea.  No  man  was 
loiter.  But  of  an  evening,  and  after  such  a  more  acquiescent,  or  more  willing  to  bow  to 
meal  as  could  be  procured,  he  liked  the  freest  a  fait  accompli.  Thus,  however  legitimist, 
converse,  and  the  fullest  scope  to  argument,  when  the  Due  d’Angoul^me  applied  to  him 
One  of  his  aides-de-camp  was  very  liberal,  in  the  south  of  France,  he  refused  to  his 
and  very  outspoken.  This  the  Duke,  far  royal  highness  the  entry  of  his  camp,  and  de- 
from  repressing,  rather  encouraged,  bolding  dared  that  he  was  not  authorised  to  hoist  the 
himself  in  reserve,  and  taking  the  part  of  list-  standard  of  legitimacy  against  Napoleon, 
ener,  or  of  umpire,  rather  than  of  partisan.  When  he  arrived  in  Paris,  and  the  Duke  of 

The  genius  of  Napoleon  and  the  genius  of  Orleans  was  proposed  as  a  king,  who  would 
Wellington  are  the  counterparts,  one  of  the  prove  a  mezzo  termine  between  parties,  the 
other.  And  Providence  may  be  said  to  have  Duke  replied,  **  that  he  would  be  but  an  usur- 
restored  the  balance,  and  repaired  the  ill  aris-  per  of  a  good  family.”  Yet  the  Duke  lived 
ing  from  the  creation  of  one,  by  the  rise  and  to  recognize  as  King  of  the  French  this  man, 
development  of  the  other.  Napoleon  invent-  whom  he  had  set  aside  as  a  well-born  usurper, 
ed  a  new  science  of  offensive  war,  before  I  spoke  before  of  the  remonstrant  attitude 
which  all  Europe  trembled.  Wellington  in-  assumed  by  the  Duke  at  Verona,  an  attitude 
vented  the  science  of  defensive  war,  by  which  of  direct  opposition  to  the  French  ultras,  and 
Europe  saved  itself.  The  Duke  of  Welling-  one  which  became  sufficiently  known  in  Italy 
ton  never  fought  an  offensive  battle ;  be  was  to  awaken  the  hopes  of  that  sanguine  people, 
always  on  the  defensive,  even  in  advancing  But  the  Duke’s  arguments,  addressed  to  the 
and  besieging,  the  capture  of  towns  by  storm,  great  arbitrators,  Alexander  and  Metternich, 
and  rout  of  armies  by  a  gallant  charge,  being  were,  that  England  would  not  suffer  France 
so  many  finales,  for  which  everything  bad  to  resume  its  old  supremacy,  to  treat  Spain, 
been  prepared.  Torres  Vedras  is  the  great  as  in  the  days  of  the  Family  Compact,  and 
monument  of  his  military  genius,  great  as  thus  create  a  subservient  rival  to  England 
Austerlitz,  as  Paradise  Lost,”  as  **  Faust,”  for  centuries,  which  England  had  rescued 
or  “  Tancredi.”  It  was  original  as  grand,  from  them  with  oceans  of  blood  and  millions 
Few  comprehend  it  yet,  which  is  one  of  the  of  treasure.  The  Duke  and  M.  De  Montmo- 
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rency  disagreed  bitterly.  Indeed,  the  Duke 
did  not  agree  well  with  Frenchnrjen.  Not 
one,  who  had  seen  him,  had  a/riendly  word 
to  say  of  him.  He  considered  them  enemies 
for  so  many  years,  that  he  could  never  get 
over  the  feeling.  Peel  shared  this  prejudice. 
Even  he  never  felt  at  home  in  Paris,  and  hur¬ 
ried  out  of  it,  as  soon  as  he  reached  it,  with  a 
precipitation  that,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
mortified  the  Tuileries.  Canning  was  more 
a  man  of  the  world.  He  dined  with  Charles 
the  Tenth,  at  the  very  time  that  he  knew 
Charles  the  Tenth  to  be  plotting  against  him 
and  England.  But  Canning  consoled  him¬ 
self  with  the  idea,  that  Charles  the  Tenth 
could  be  the  enemy  of  no  one,  so  much  as  he 
was  of  himself.  By  the  by,  people  wonder¬ 
ed  much  at  the  dinner  given,  and  the  cross  of 
St.  Louis,  offered  by  Charles  the  Tenth  to 
Canning.  No  one  could  account  for  them. 
Canning  was  nouch  afraid  of  a  coalition 
against  England,  and  he  came  and  spent  the 
recess  in  Paris,  with  his  friend  Lord  Granville, 
to  see  into  matters  at  his  leisure.  He  saw 
enough  to  be  convinced  that  France  was  not 
formidable,  undermined  as  she  wjis  withcon- 
spinacy  and  discontent,  and  he  with  justice 
looked  upon  Charles  Dix  as  a  victim  to  be 
pitied,  rather  than  a  foe  to  be  feared. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  however  saga¬ 
cious  as  a  general,  was  not  long-sighted  us  a 
politician.  He  knew  this,  indeed,  and  mis¬ 
trusted  his  own  judgment,  but  relied  on  Peel. 
In  1829,  he  thought  that  granting  emancipa¬ 
tion  would  pacify  Ireland  and  popularize  O’¬ 
Connell — would  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails 
of  the  English  liberals,  and  leave  them  no¬ 
thing  to  ask.  They  even  got  rid  of  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning^  8  friends,  lest  they  should  have  the  hon¬ 
or  of  the  measure,  which  had  in  every  point 
a  contrary  result  to  that  foreseen.  Reform 
came  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  Duke. 
He  who  had  dismissed  Huskisson  three 
years  before,  for  voting  in  favor  of  trans¬ 
ferring  a  franchise  to  Manchester  —  could 
not  believe  in  the  progress  of  a  question 
which  Canning  himself  is  popular  in  sneer¬ 
ing  at.  And  yet  no  one  was  so  influential  as 
the  Duke  in  the  hereafter  passing  of  reform. 
The  Court  looked  to  him.  A  word  of  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  old  soldier  would  have 
emboldened  it  to  resistance;  and, perhaps, 
had  he  not  been  there  to  dissuade  and  force 
down  rash  and  unseasonable  resisUtnce,  Eng-  I 


land  might  have  had  its  revolution  of  July. 
He  saved  England  in  1831,  as  surely  as  Mar- 
mont  lost  France  in  1830. 

From  the  passing  of  Reform,  the  Duke  re¬ 
mained  a  prominent  character,  and  an  influ¬ 
ential  person,  but  had  no  fixed  place  in  poli¬ 
tics.  Even  when  holding  all  the  offices  of 
state  in  his  person,  he  was  but  locum  lenens  for 
Peel,  by  whose  lead  he  abided.  Indeed,  his 
later  years  sufficiently  refute  the  assertion  of 
his  being  ultra  Tory. 

One  of  the  best  well-known  anecdotes,  of 
the  Duke  in  these  later  times  is  valuable,  as 
portraying  his  brusque  habits,  and  his  prefer¬ 
ence  of  a  Peelite  Tory  to  a  Protectionist  one. 
When  the  Earl  of  Derby  took  office,  of  course 
the  Duke  was  continued  in  command  of  the 
army,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  promised, 
that  the  appointment  to  the  Mastership  of 
the  Ordnance  should  be  with  his  concurrence. 
The  Earl  of  Derby  had  forwarded  as  his 
choice  for  that  office  Lord  Combermere ;  but 
the  Duke  was  determined  to  have  Lord  Har- 
dinge,  to  whom  Lord  Derby  objected,  as  vot¬ 
ing  against  protection.  Accordingly,  when 
the  ministerial  appointments  were  in  progress. 
Lord  Combermere  called  in  the  morning  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  and  demanded  to  speak 
with  his  Grace.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  Duke  was  not  in  the  best  of 
humors  this  morning.  Lord  Combermere 
said  he  must  see  the  Duke,  at  all  events. 
“Well,”  said  the  military  secretary,  “I  am 
going  in  to  his  Grace,  and  if  you  will  follow 
me,  you  will,  on  entering  the  room,  probably 
be  able  to  hear  a  specimen,  and  get  an  idea 
of  the  state  of  humor  in  which  the  Duke  is.” 
Accordingly,  Lord  Fitzroy  went  in,  whilst  my 
Lord  Combermere  lingered  on  the  threshold. 
To  the  intimation  that  Lord  Combermere 
wanted  to  see  him,  his  Grace  at  first  made 
no  reply.  There  was  a  pause  ;  and  Lord 
Fitzroy  repecated  the  intimation,  adding,  “  that 
his  Grace  had  probably  not  heard  what  he 
had  before  said,  viz.,  that  Lord  Combermere 
wanted  to  see  him.’’  The  Duke,  who  knew 
that  his  Lordship  came  for  the  Ordnance, 
exclaimed,  unaware  that  the  object  of  his  re¬ 
mark  was  within  hearing,  “  Take  the  old 

- away  1”  Lord  Combermere  took  the 

hint,  and  disappeared.  And  Lord  Hardinge 
•  was  nominated  to  the  Ordnance,  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  voting  as  he  pleased. 
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GOETHE  AS  A  MAN  OF  SCIENCE.* 


The  antithesis  to  Poetry,  as  Wordsworth 
felicitously  said,  is  not  Prose,  but  Science. 
Therefore  have  Poets  and  Men  of  Science, 
in  all  times,  formed  two  distinct  classes,  and 
never,  save  in.  one  illustrious  example,  ex¬ 
hibited  the  twofold  manifestation  of  Poetry 
and  Science  working  in  harmonious  unity : 
that  single  exception  is  Goethe.  There  have 
been  philosophic  poets,  and  men  of  science 
with  poetical  tastes,  but  the  absolute  fusion 
of  high  scientidc  capacity  with  the  highest 
poetical  power  has,  we  believe,  been  limited 
to  the  single  example  just  cited.  One  might, 
indeed,  put  in  a  claim  for  Leonardo  da  Vin¬ 
ci,  that  great  artist  having  anticipated  dis¬ 
coveries  which  made  Galileo  and  Kepler, 
Moestlin  and  Maurolycus,  Castelli,  and  even 
some  modern  geologists,  famous ;  not  to 
mention  bis  clear  insight  into  the  Baconian 
Method  of  experiment  and  observation  as 
the  guides  to  just  theory  in  the  investigation 
of  Nature.f  Yet,  in  answer  to  such  a  claim, 
as  an  exception,  we  might  show  how  Science 
was  necessary  to  a  painter’s  education,  and 
how  his  very  materials,  as  it  were,  lead  him 
into  some  superhcial  acquaintance  with  scien- 
ti6c  processes  ;  whereas,  so  far  from  Science 
forming  the  necessary  preparation  to  a  poet, 
it  is  radically  oppos^,  both  in  method  and 
detail,  to  all  our  ideas  of  his  education.  In¬ 
deed,  the  antithesis  between  Poetry  and  Sci¬ 
ence  is  so  marked,  that  when  Goethe  claimed 
a  hearing  on  abstruse  and  comprehensive 
questions  o.  positive  science,  the  world  at 
large  very  naturally  prejudged  the  matter, 
and  somewhat  superciliously  regarded  bis 
efforts  as  those  of  a  poet  dabbling  in  science  ; 
while  professional  men,  with  professional  con¬ 
tempt,  shrugged  their  shoulders  at  the  “  ama¬ 
teur.”  They  did  so  then,  they  do  so  now. 
It  is  true,  that  the  great  comparative  Ana¬ 
tomists  and  Botanists  of  our  day  are  too  sen- 

*  1.  Goethe's  Werke.  40  vola  Stuttgart  1840. 
2.  (b'uvres  (fJJistoire  Naturelle  de  Goethe,  eompre- 
nant  Divers  Mitnoires  dAnatomie  Comparie,  de 
Botanique  et  de  Giologie.  TraduiU  et  Annot^a, 
par  Ch.  F.  Martina.  Avec  Atlas.  Paris. 

f  Hallam,  “Literature  of  Europe,”  voL  i.  p.  304. 


sible  of  Goethe’s  immense  services,  not  to 
speak  of  him  with  respect ;  and  Isidore 
Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  mentions,  with  no  slight 
exultation,  the  conformity  of  Goethe’s  views 
with  those  of  his  illustrious  father.  Yet  even 
the  men  who  alone  do  him  justice,  because 
alone  competent  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  his  labors,  would,  we  may  safely  Msert, 
rank  him  still  higher  as  a  Naturalist,  were 
they  not  also  somewhat  under  the  common 
prejudice  as  regards  the  Poet.  It  is  difficult, 
in  considering  the  Metamorphosis  of  Plants, 
the  Unity  of  Composition,  and  the  essays  on 
Comparative  Osteology,  to  forget  that  the 
cunning  hand  which  holds  the  scalpel  also 
wrote  “  Faust,”  “  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,” 
“  Meister,”  and  **  Iphigenia.”  The  same  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  felt  with  regard  to  Buffun,  in 
whom  the  majority  still  refuse  to  see  the 
great  thinker  beneath  the  splendid  writer. 
Buffon  was  a  stylist,  eryo,  not  a  philosopher : 
that  is  the  unconscious  reasoning.  Goethe 
was  a  poet,  erffo,  he  could  not  have  been  a 
scientific  thinker :  that  is  said  openly. 

It  is  time  to  dissipate  such  errors,  and  to 
examine  more  strictly  into  Goethe’s  preten¬ 
sions.  Even  those  best  informed  on  this 
point  are  not  thoroughly  informed,  for  the 
materials  demand  extensive  and  minute 
search. 

Let  us  first  quote  three  unexceptionable 
authorities,  not  German,  to  prove  that  the 
subject  is  worthy  of  serious  investigation, 
and  that  Goethe  is  accepted  as  a  man  of 
science  by  competent  persons.  He  takes  bis 
rank  among  the  few  great  Naturalists  whose 
biographies  follow  in  the  “  Dictionnaire  des 
Science  Naturelles,”  the  writer  very  justly 
remarking,  that  “  pour  Goethe  en  effet  I’dtu- 
de  de  I’histoire  naturelle  ne  fut  pas  un  sim¬ 
ple  capnee,  ou  une  distraction  a  ses  innom- 
brables  travaux  ;  ce  fut  une  oeuvre  sdrieuse 
et  dans  laquelle  il  a  marqu6  I’empreinte  de 
son  g^nie . II  s’y  appliqua  non  en  ama¬ 

teur  qui  se  contente  de  notions  generales, 
mais  en  savant  qui  n'arrive  a  la  generalisa¬ 
tion  gu’a  force  de  details.” 

'  We  must  also  give  Isidore  Geoffroy  St. 
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Hilaire’s  emphatic  verdict ;  its  importance  | 
will  excuse  the  length  of  the  extract,  and  we 
leave  it  untranslated,  in  order  that  the  actual 
expressions  may  be  weighed  : — 

“  En  outre,  et  sans  parler  ici  de  ses  tn^inoires 
non  moins  nombreux  sur  la  physiologie  v6gdtale, 
de  ses  notices  g^ologiques  sur  pliisieurs  contrt-es 
de  I’Allemagne,  et  surtout  de  son  ouvrage  sur 
I’optique  et  Tes  couleurs,  qiii  restent  tout  a  fait 
en  dehors  de  mon  examen,  on  doit  4  la  jeunesse 
de  Goethe  plusieurs  autres  travaux  zootomiques 
que  I’auteur  n’a  point  iui-mdine  mis  au  jour,  inais 
qui,  communiques  par  lui  u  divers  anatomistes 
Allemands,  et  honorablement  cites  par  eux,  sont 
un  peu  plus  tard  enties  dans  la  science.  II  en 
est  ainsi,  par  exemple,  des  recherches  de  Goethe 
sur  le  crane  des  mammifcres,  dont  les  resultats, 
publics  en  partie  par  Loder  et  Smmmering,  ont 
surtout  contribue  a  fixer  I’attention  des  anatomis* 
tes  sur  une  piece  tour-a-tour  appelee  os  trans¬ 
versal.  parietal  impair,  <Spactal,  o»  fk  Goethe,  et 
interparidtal.  En  presence  de  faits  qui  attestent 
des  Etudes  prdliminaires,  solides,  pratiques  et 
poursuivies  avec  persdvdrance  pendant  quinze 
ann^:' — en  presence  de  travaux  aussi  nombreux 
et  continues  par  Tauteur  presque  jusqiie  sur  son 
lit  de  mort,  les  droits  de  Goethe  au  titre  de  natu- 
raliste  ne  sauraient  etre  un  instant  douteux. 

“  Assiirdment,  si  Thomme  qui  a  fait  tout  cela, 
n’eut  pas  dtd  en  meme  temps  I’un  des  plus  grands 
poetes — le  plus  grand  peut-etre  de  I'Allemagne 
— I’id^e  ne  fut  venue  a  personne  de  n’attribuer  u 
Goethe  que  des  vues  po^tiques  sur  la  nature,  ou 
bien,  selon  les  expressions  employees  par  lui- 
mdme  pour  caracidriser  quelques  pens<5e8  jeldes 
dans  ses  premiers  ouvrages  litt^iraires,  des  desirs 
de  connnUrt  r/«i  ifecaporaient  en  rogues  et  inutiles 
contemplations.  Et  surtout  sie  la  vie  de  Goethe, 
cette  vie  dans  toutes  les  phases  de  laquelle  la 
science  a  eu  one  si  belle  part,  eut  dtd  plus  corn- 
pletement  connue,  nul  n’eut  admis  cette  erreur, 
encore  partagde  par  pliisieurs,  que  les  travaux  sci- 
entifiques  de  Goethe  se  rdduisent  u  quelques  bril- 
lants  essais  de  jeune  homme  et  u  quelques  remi¬ 
niscences  de  vieillard. 

“  Toutes  ces  opinions  prdcon^ues,  que  j’avoue 
avoir  consen’des  tr^s  long-temps,  et  qui  ne  sont 
tomb^'rs  que  devant  un  examen  approfondi  des 
faits,  sont  ndes  du  sentiment,  exag6r6  peut-etpe, 
que  nous  avons  tons,  sans  meme  y  avoir  rdHechi, 
sur  I’irnmense  difference  des  conditions  psycholo- 
giqups  qui  tendent  a  constituer  le  poele  et  le  na- 
turaliste,  et  des  facultds  par  lesquelles  ils  se  dia- 
tinguent.”* 

To  this  we  will  add  the  authority  of  the 
greatest  living  comparative  anatomist — 
Richard  Owen — who,  in  his  celebrated  work 
“  Archetype  and  Homologies  of  the  Verte¬ 
brate  Skeleton,”  (page  3,)  says,  “  Goethe, 
indeed,  had  taken  the  lead  in  inquiries  of  this 
nature  in  his  determination,  in  1787,  of  the 


*  “Bssais  de  Zoologie  G6n4rale,”  139.  Supp.  a 
Buffon,  tome  31. 


special  homology  of  that  part  of  the  human 
upper  maxillary  bone,  which  is  separated  by 
a  more  or  less  extensive  suture  from  the  rest 
of  the  bone  in  the  foetus ;  and  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  principles  propounded  in  the  great  poet's 
famous  anatomical  essays,  called  forth  the 
valuable  labors  of  the  kindred  spirits,  Oken, 
Bojanus,  Neckel,  Carus,  and  other  eminent 
cultivators  of  anatomical  philosophy  in  Ger¬ 
many.” 

The  mere  versatility  of  intellect  implied  by 
these  scientihc  labors  in  a  poet,  ought  not 
astonish  us  in  one  who,  with  Shakspeare,  cer¬ 
tainly  deserved  the  epithet  “  myri  id-minded,” 
but  should  be  accepted  as  a  fact.  He  notes 
the  disinclination  of  the  public  to  accord 
praise  to  any  man  who  aims  at  success  in 
different  spheres,  and  while  finding  it  per¬ 
fectly  natural,  wisely  adds,  that  an  energetic 
nature  feels  itself  b  'ought  into  the  world  for 
its  own  development,  and  not  for  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  public  :  "  it  declines  fatiguing 
and  exhausting  itself  by  always  doing  the 
same  thing,  and  seeks  elsewhere  relaxation.” 
If,  therefore,  Goethe  passed  from  the  elabo¬ 
ration  of  great  anatomical  laws  to  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  a  comic  opera,  the  reason  was  that 
his  versatile  nature  demanded  varieties  of  ac¬ 
tivity.* 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
one  very  active  cause  of  the  disrespect  with 
which  men  consider  his  scientiBc  labors,  is 
the  bad  taste  of  his  polemics  with  Newton. 
He  labored  for  years  to  replace  the  New¬ 
tonian  theory  of  colors  by  a  theory  of  his 
own,  carefully  elaborated  from  original  exper¬ 
iments.  It  is  quite  beyond  our  competence 
to  decide  upon  the  truth  of  his  theory — 
non  nostrum  est  tantas  componere  Hies — and 
in  the  servility  of  ignorance  we  naturally 
range  ourselves  on  the  side  of  authority. 
But  even  as  historians  we  cannot  help  the 
remark,  that  not  only  has  Goethe’s  theory 
against  it  the  immense  authority  of  Newton, 
and  all  physical  inquirers  since  Newton’s  day 
— a  body  of  compact,  demonstrable  doctrine, 
incessantly  proving  its  truth  by  fresh  discov¬ 
eries  deduced  from  its  principles ;  but  over 
and  above  this  it  has  against  it  Goethe’s  own 
conduct,  which,  to  our  minds,  is  very  suspi¬ 
cious.  The  remark  was  originally  made  to 
us  by  Charles  Kingsley,  who,  commenting  on 
Goethe’s  well-known  irritability  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  this  alone,  alluded  to  the  notorious 


♦  A  friend  of  the  writer’s  confessed  that,  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  absorbing  interest  of  his  physiologi¬ 
cal  researches,  he  wrote  a  comedy,  and  returned  to 
hia  studies  reffeehed. 
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fondness  of  authors  for  their  weak  points.*  | 
Goethe  had  a  vague  feeling  that  his  conclu¬ 
sions  were  not  sound,  and  had  the  jealousy 
incident  to  imperfect  conviction.  We  have 
to  compare  his  conduct  on  the  other  points, 
and  the  force  of  the  remark  will  make  itself 
felt.  If  the  opposition  with  which  his  theo¬ 
ries  were  met  by  icientific  men  was  enough 
to  justify  the  tone  he  assumed,  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  sensitiveness  on  that  point,  how  was 
it  that,  although  his  discovery  of  the  inter¬ 
maxillary  bone  was  fortij  years  before  it  was 
accepted  (and  when  he  6rst  propounded  it 
to  Camper,  the  only  answer  he  received  was 
a  compliment  on  the  beauty  of  his  handwri¬ 
ting)  ;  although  his  “  Metamorphosis  of 
Plants”  was  treated  as  a  poetical  fiction ; 
although  his  views  on  comparative  anatomy 
were  only  accepted  when  taken  up  by  others, 
— how  was  it,  we  ask,  that  in  these  cases  he 
maintained  a  dignified  attitude,  and  never 
showed  more  than  a  moderate  and  reasona¬ 
ble  sensitiveness  to  neglect  and  opposition  ? 
On  the  “  Farbenlehre”  he  could  bear  no  con¬ 
tradiction  ;  Eckermann  relates  a  curious  con¬ 
versation,  wherein  he  brings  forward  a  fact 
he  has  observed  which  contradicts  the  theo¬ 
ry  ;  and  Goethe  not  only  grows  angry,  but 
refuses  to  admit  the  fact. 

To  speak  our  whole  mind  with  the  frank¬ 
ness  demanded  by  truth — and  no  one  will  ac- 
cu  e  us  of  want  of  respect  for  Goethe — we 
must  say  that  not  only  is  the  “  Farbenlehre” 
his  t'try  weak  point,  and  his  whole  demeanor 
in  the  controversy  that  of  one  painfully  con¬ 
scious  of  being  in  the  wrong ;  but  if  there 
is  one  department  wherein  he  shows  himself 
to  disadvantage  as  a  man  of  Science  it  is  in 
Optics.  VVe  do  not  deny  the  value  of  many 
of  his  observations,  nor  do  we  question  the 
testimony  of  Artists  so  freely  given  as  to  the 
value  and  suggestiveness  of  his  book  to  them  : 
we  are  not  unaware  of  the  labor  of  years 
which  furnished  him  with  materials ;  but  we 
think  his  optical  researches  and  theories  show 
that  whatever  rank  he  may  hold  in  Science, 
it  is  not  as  an  experimentalist  that  he  shines. 
And  this  leads  us  to  a  more  specific  exposi- 


*  Liston  thought  that  tragedy  was  his  forte. 
Eckermann  tells  us  that  Goethe  would  repeatedly 
say,  “  As  for  what  I  have  done  as  a  poet  I  take  no 
pride  in  it  whatever.  Excellent  poets  have  lived 
at  the  same  time  with  myself — more  excellent 
poets  have  lived  before  me,  and  others  will  come 
after  me.  But  that  in  my  century  I  am  the  only 
person  wAo  knows  the  truth  in  the  difficult  science  of 
colors— of  that,  I  say,  I  am  not  a  little  proud 
There  I  have  a  consciousness  of  a  superiority  to 
many." — Contfersations  with  Goethe  (Oxenford’s 
translationX  il  p.  146.  See  also  voL  L  p.  109. 


[Dec., 

tion  of  his  peculiar  attribules  as  a  philoso¬ 
pher. 

In  Science  there  are  Hodmen  and  Archi¬ 
tects  ;  men  who  assemble  materials,  and 
men  who  organize  materials ;  men  who  make 
small  discoveries,  and  men  who  point  out  the 
paths  where  great  discoveries  may  be  made. 
The  Hodmen  are  of  all  degrees  of  capacity, 
from  plodding  dulness  to  a  mastery  which 
almost  claims  a  place  among  the  Architects  ; 
but  with  them  we  have  no  concern  here ;  our 
purpose  is  only  with  the  Architects,  the 
Thinkers  of  the  great  thoughts  which  are 
to  occupy  generations  and  widen  the  horizon 
of  philosophy.  Among  these  there  are  two 
classes,  types  of  the  two  Methods,  Analytical 
and  Synthetical,  Inductive  and  Deductive. 
These  two  are  so  well  described  by  Go¬ 
ethe  in  his  parallel  of  Cuiver  and  Geof¬ 
frey  St.  Hilaire,  that  we  avail  ourselves  of 
the  description  to  throw  light  on  bis  own 
position. 

“  Cuvier  is  never  weary  of  observing  and  de¬ 
scribing  accurately  what  falls  under  his  own  ob¬ 
servation,  and  thus  extending  his  empire  over  an 
immense  surface ;  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  studies 
in  silence  the  analogies  of  organized  beings  and 
their  mysterious  affinities:  the  fonner  starts  frorn 
Individuals  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  Whole  which  is 
pre-supposed,  although  considered  unattainable ; 
the  latter  carries  within  himself  the  image  of  this 
Whole,  and  lives  in  the  persuasion  that  little  by 
little  the  Individuals  will  be  deduced  from  it. 
Cuvier  gratefully  adopts  all  Geoffroy’s  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  observation,  and  the  latter  is  far 
from  rejecting  the  isolated  but  decisive  observa¬ 
tions  of  his  adversary  ;  neither  is  conscious  of 
this  reciprocal  influence.  Cuvier,  for  ever  ana¬ 
lyzing  and  distinguishing,  always  using  observa¬ 
tion  as  his  starting  point,  does  not  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  an  intuition — a  prevision  of  a  part 
in  the  whole.  A  desire  to  know  and  distinguish 
what  cannot  be  seen  by  bodily  eyes,  or  touched 
by  hands,  seems  to  him  exorbitant.  GeolTroy, 
resting  on  fixed  principles,  abandons  himself  to 
his  lofty  inspirations,  and  does  not  submit  to  the 
authority  of  this  method. 

“  No  one  will  blame  me  for  repeating,  after 
this  preparatory  expose,  what  I  have  said  above, 
that  here  may  be  seen  the  contest  of  two  oppo¬ 
site  forces  of  the  human  mind,  almost  always  iso¬ 
lated  and  scattered,  so  that  they  are  now  as  rarely 
combined  among  scientific  as  among  other  men. 
Their  heterogeneity  renders  a  connexion  between 
them  difficult,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  they  mu¬ 
tually  help  one  another.  Long  personal  experi¬ 
ence  added  to  the  teachings  of  the  History  of 
Science,  make  me  fear  that  human  nature  will 
never  be  able  to  resist  the  contest.  1  will  go 
still  further :  analysis  requires  so  much  perspi¬ 
cacity,  such  sustained  attention,  such  aptness  at 
tracing  variations  of  form  in  the  smallest  details, 
and  such  talent  for  nomenclature  in  naming  these 
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difference?,  that  one  can  scarcely  blame  the  pride 
of  a  man  gitled  with  all  these  faculties,  if  he  looks 
upon  this  method  as  the  sole  true  and  rational 
one.  How  could  he  make  up  his  mind  to  share 
a  fame  so  painfully  acquired  by  laborious  efforts 
with  a  rival  who  has  had  the  art  of  reachintj  with¬ 
out  difficulty  a  goal  where  the  prize  should  be 
given  only  to  industry  and  perseverance  ? 

“  Assuredly,  the  man  who  starts  from  an  Idea 
has  a  riuht  to  feel  proud  of  having  conceived  a 
leading  Piinciple;  he  will  contidently  repose  on 
the  certainty  that  isolated  facts  will  verify  what 
he  has  pointe<l  out  in  the  general  fact.  A  man  in 
such  a  position  has  naturally  a  legitimate  pride 
caused  by  the  consciousness  of  strength,  and  we 
cannot  be  surprised  if  he  refuses  to  yield  any  of 
his  advantages,  and  protests  a<;aiust  insinuations 
tending  to  lower  his  genius  in  order  to  exalt  that 
of  his  adversary.” 

In  describing  Geoffroy,  he  has  sketched 
the  broad  outlines  of  his  own  Method.  Al¬ 
though  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  varied 
by  scientific  researches,  and  the  last  pages 
he  ever  wrote  were  devoted  to  a  review  of 
Geoffroy ’s  “  Philosophie  Zot)logique,”  yet 
he  never  had  a  sjierial  scientific  education, 
and  only  manipulated  scientific  ideas,  so  to 
speak ;  for  although  he  spared  no  labor  in 
research,  his  researches  were  always  under¬ 
taken  to  discover  in  analysis  that  which  in 
synthesis  had  already  been  made  present  to 
him.  Hence  the  accidents  of  his  education 
operated  with  the  tendency  of  his  mind  to 
keep  him  rather  in  the  domain  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  than  in  that  of  inductive  science.  He 
viewed  nature  from  the  heights,  and  de¬ 
scended  into  the  plains  merely  to  verify  the 
truth  of  his  observation.  He  w:is  an  Archi¬ 
tect,  but  he  muijht  his  meterials.  Hence, 
we  believe,  the  failure  of  the  “  Farben- 
lehre.” 

It  will  be  greatly  to  misunderstand  the 
drift  of  the  foregoing,  if  from  it  the  reader 
conclude  that  0(x*lhe  was  a  “  German  Meta¬ 
physician” — a  man  who  played  with  sym¬ 
bols,  and  neglected  facts — a  man  who  tried 
to  supply  the  slow  process  of  Observation 
by  the  facile  rapidityof  Reasoning.  Goethe 
was  eminently  a  positive  thinker.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  his  deficienties  as  an 
experimentalist — whatever  may  have  been 
the  defects  of  his  various  theories — the  atti¬ 
tude  of  his  mind,  the  organic  tendency  of 
his  nature,  was  eminently  scientific ;  and  it 
is  owing  to  that  tendency  that  he  made 
great  discoveries,  and  deserves  his  place 
beside  the  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  whose  char¬ 
acter  he  describes,  and  whose  great  disco¬ 
veries  were  made  by  them  both  simulta¬ 
neously. 


His  scorn  of  Metaphysics  breaks  out  in 
various  parts  of  his  works.  ”  A  man  who 
speculates  is  like  an  animal  led  round  in  a 
circle  by  some  malignant  spirit  on  a  dreary 
heath,  while  beyond  the  circle  lies  the  beau¬ 
tiful  pasture.” 

Ein  Mennch  der  sp»*kiilirt 

Ut  wie  ein  Thier,  anf  diirrer  Heide 

Von  einem  bosen  Geist  im  Kreis  henim  gefiirt 

Und  rings  heruin  ist  shone,  giiine  Weide. 

No  one  conversant  with  his  poetry,  and  the 
intense  feeling  for  concrete  reality  which 
animates  it,  will  suspect  him  of  any  pre¬ 
dilection  for  vague  speculation.  ”  Frir 
Philosophie  im  eiyentlichen  Slnne  hatle  ick 
kein  oryan  —  I  had  no  capacity  for  that 
which  we  Germans  call  Philosophy,”  he 
confesses  in  a  lilila  essay  on  the  ‘‘  Influence 
of  the  New  Philt)sophy ;”  and  his  rencarks 
on  Kant  are  curiously  illustrative  of  his 
mind.  He  read  Kant’s  two  great  works 
and  appropriated  therefrom  ceitain  formulas 
suitable  to  his  own  views.  “  I  could  very 
well  accept  his  «  priori  knowledge,  as  also 
his  it  priori  synthetical  judgments,  for  my 
own  life  has  been  passed  in  creating  and 
observing,  in  synthesis  and  analysis ;  the 
syitole  and  diastole  of  human  thouyht  mere  to 
.me  like  a  secontl  breathing  process — never 
separated,  never  pulsating."  It  is,  however, 
in  his  admirable  essay  on  ”  Experiment  as 
the  Mediator  between  the  Object  and  Sub¬ 
ject,” — (“  Her  Versuch  als  Vermilller  von 
Object  und  Subject,  1793,”)  that  we  gain 
the  most  formal  expression  of  his  views  on 
Method,  an  essay  that  may  be  read  wHh 
advantage  by  every  thinker,  with  sympathy 
by  every  positivist. 

”  Man,”  he  says,  ”  at  first  regards  all 
external  objects  with  reference  to  himself, 
and  rightly  so.  For  his  whole  fate  depends 
on  them,  on  the  pleasure  or  pain  they  cause 
him,  on  their  utility  or  danger  to  him.” 
This,  which  is  the  initial  stage  of  all  specu¬ 
lation,  and  has  for  Method  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  external  things  according  to  analogies 
drawn  from  within,  is  essentially  metaphy¬ 
sical,  and  gains  its  definite  formula  in  the 
axiom  of  Des  Cartes,  that  “  all  clear  ideas 
are  true."*  Goethe  passes  on  to  the  subse¬ 
quent  or  positive  stage,  by  remarking  how 
much  more  difficult  is  the  task  of  discerning 
objects  as  related  among  each  other,  and 
not  as  related  to  us ;  for  here  the  term  of 
comparison  disappears.  We  give  up  our 
touchstone  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  Use  and 


*  **  Qnicqaid  tarn  cUre  sc  distinct^  percipitnr 
qnkm  istud  verum  eat." — Princip,  PhU.,  p.  4. 
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Danger,  and  with  Godlike  indiflference,  be¬ 
coming  spectators,  we  seek  that  which  is,  not 
that  which  touches  us — “  Als  gleichgultige 
und  gleichsani  guttliche  Wesen  suchen  und 
untersuchen  was  ist,  und  nicht  was  behagt.” 
Thus  shall  the  real  Botanist  consider  neither 
the  Beauty  nor  the  Use  of  Flowers,  so 
much  as  their  laws  of  growth  and  their 
relations  to  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  world  ; 
and  as  the  sun  shines  on  them  and  de¬ 
velops  them  all,  so  must  he  with  calm 
contemplative  eye  regard  them,  taking  the 
terms  of  comparison — the  data  for  his  judg¬ 
ment — not  from  within  his  own  mind,  but 
from  the  circle  of  the  things  he  contemplates. 
Goethe  continues  to  develop  this  theme ; 
but  we  have  done  enough  to  indicate  with 
precision  his  attitude  as  a  positivist,  lie 
gives  to  Observation  and  to  Rea.son  their 
respective  functions ;  and  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  due 
regard  to  facts  and  experiments  ;  on  the 
other,  vindicates  the  claim  of  the  deductive 
method.  What  he  taught  he  practised. 
Although,  as  before  hinted,  his  proper 
domain  is  that  of  general  ideas — his  eye 
never  for  a  moment  ceases  to  observe 
reality. 

In  a  note  inserted  among  the  fragments 
at  the  end  of  the  “  Farbenlehre”  is  one  enti¬ 
tled — “  Important  assistance  derived  from  a 
single  felicitous  phrase.”  It  alludes  to  an 
epithet  used  by  Dr.  Ileinroth  as  characteristic 
of  his  mind.  The  epithet  is  geijemtiindUch, 
by  which  Goethe  says,  “  is  meant  that  my 
thoughts  are  never  independent  of  the  ob¬ 
jects,”  or  to  express  it  in  more  familiar  lan¬ 
guage,  instead  of  his  thoughts  wandering  off 
into  vagueness,  they  are  always  inseparably 
connected  with  concrete  realities.  By  this 
the  old  antagonism  of  Metaphysics  and 
Science  is  again  illustrated  ;  luminously  so 
in  the  following  comment  Goethe  makes 
upon  the  phrase : 

“  Here  let  me  confess  that  the  grand  oracular 
phrase,  Know  thyself,  always  presented  itself  sus¬ 
piciously  to  my  mind,  as  a  cunning  term  of  a 
secret  I'riestho^,  desirous  of  perplexing  man  by 
the  ambition  of  insoluble  questions,  and  thus  per¬ 
verting  his  active  contemplation  of  the  outward 
world  into  a  sterile  contemplation  of  the  inward 
world.  Man  only  knows  himself  in  as  far  as  he 
knows  external  nature,  which  he  knows  only  in 
himself  and  himself  only  in  if.” 

If  that  phrase  about  priestly  cunning  be 
meant  seriously,  it  is  a  serious  error ;  but  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  passage  is  a  profound 
one,  and  the  closing  sentence  might  form  the 


epigraph  to  Comte’s  “  Philosophic  Positive.” 
Goethe  proceeds  to  show,  in  reference  to  his 
poems  and  his  science,  how  truly  the  epithet 
gegensliiiullich  characterizes  his  mind. 

Let  us  descend  from  these  general  to  par¬ 
ticular  considerations  ;  and  first  to  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  his  scientific  studies,  which,  written  in 
various  parts  of  his  works — presents  not  the 
least  instructive  aspect  of  his  career,  showing, 
as  it  does,  the  constancy  underlying  all  his 
versatility — the  unity  animating  the  variety 
of  his  life. 

.  A  child  of  seven,  we  find  him  arranging  on 
a  music-stand  ores,  w  eeds,  and  other  natural 
productions,  as  types  to  form  an  Altar,  on  the 
apex  of  which  a  pastille  is  lighted,  symbolical 
of  the  aspiration  of  man’s  soul !  As  a  youth, 
we  find  him  herborizing  and  theorizing.  As 
a  student  at  Strasbourg,  we  find  him  neglect¬ 
ing  jurisprudence  for  Spielman’s  “  Lectures 
on  Chemistry,”  and  Lobstein’s  “  Lectures  on 
Anatomy.”  In  his  note-book  of  that  period, 
we  see  traces  of  the  study  of  physics,  espe¬ 
cially  electricity,  and  the  first  dawn  of  chro¬ 
matic  investigation  is  here  noticeable.  These 
are  but  incidental  studies,  it  is  true;  yet  we 
find  him  in  all  his  voyages  actively  observing, 
and  speculating  on  every  fact,  geological,  me¬ 
teorological,  botanical,  or  zoological,  which  he 
meets  with  :  thus  silently  and  unconsciously 
amassing  a  store  of  material  for  after  use. 
Shakspeare,  Spinoza,  and  Linnaeus,  are  the 
three  men  who,  he  says,  exercised  the  most 
constant  influence  over  his  mind — then  hesi¬ 
tating  between  poetry,  philosophy,  and  sci¬ 
ence. 

In  1780,  under  the  guidance  of  his  friend 
Loder,  he  studied  anatomy  with  a  direct  and 
serious  object.  The  conception  of  the  Meta¬ 
morphosis  of  Plants  had  not,  he  says,  then 
germinated  in  his  mind ;  but  the  parent 
thought,  the  idie  were,  as  the  French  happi¬ 
ly  style  it,  must  have  been  in  his  mind,  for 
we  find  him  then  endeavoring  to  construct 
his  osteological  Type  ;  and  this  notion  of  a 
Type,  with  its  collateral  notions  of  modifica¬ 
tion  and  development,  lies  at  the  basis  of  bi¬ 
ological  philosophy.  According  to  his  notion 
of  an  osteological  Type,  every  portion  of  an 
animal  was  to  be  traced  in  all  other  animals  ; 
and  the  anatomical  difficulty  was  that  of  de¬ 
tecting  the  identity  amidst  such  diversities  of 
form  and  position.  In  this  search  he  made 
his  first  anatomical  discovery,  and  the  dis¬ 
covery,  though  of  no  great  importance,  is  il¬ 
lustrative  of  his  philosophical  mind.  We  al¬ 
lude  to  the  intermaxillary  bone,  which  was 
then  supposed  to  belong  to  the  ape  and  low 
er  animals,  and  by  its  absence  in  the  human 
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skull  to  establish  a  point  of  difference  between 
human  and  simial  structure.  His  studies  in 
comparative  anatomy  had  convinced  him  that 
men  were  without  a  compass  on  that  vast 
ocean — they  wanted  a  Method  ;  so  he  pushed 
aside  all  treatises,  and  turned  to  nature.  **  1 
chose  the  skeleton  of  a  quadruped,  the  hori¬ 
zontal  position  being  the  most  charateristic, 
and  I  proceeded  to  study  it  piecemeal  from 
head  to  tail.”  The  intermaxillary  bone  being 
the  first  in  that  order,  he  followed  its  modi¬ 
fications  through  the  animal  series,  and  then 
he  came  to  man,  who  was  said  not  to  have 
the  bone.  “  But  that  bone  being  remarkable 
as  containing  the  incisor  teeth,  I  could  not 
well  understand  how  man  possessed  incisor 
teeth  and  not  the  bone  in  which  they  are 
fixed.”  Guided  by  this  light,  he  soon  dis¬ 
covered  unmistakable  traces  of  the  existence 
of  this  bone,  which  in  the  foetus  is  as  visi¬ 
ble  as  in  animals.  He  intended  publish¬ 
ing  this  discovery  in  an  essay,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  plates,  which  were  to  represent 
this  bone  in  a  continuous  series,  from  its 
simplest  form  to  its  most  developed,  and 
thence  to  its  concealment  in  man,  “  where  it 
seems  afraid  lest  it  should  reveal  the  voracity 
of  the  wild  beast.” 

Although  the  fact  is  now  beyond  dispute, 
when  first  Goethe  announced  it — even  to 
men  so  eminent  as  Camper  and  Blumenbach 
— it  met  with  contemptuous  rejection  ;  for, 
as  he  truly  says — “  The  phrases  men  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  repeat  incessantly  end  by  be¬ 
coming  convictions,  and  ossify  the  or(jans  of 
intelligence  ;”  and  it  having  been  constantly 
repeated  that  man  was  distinguished  from 
the  monkey  by  the  absence  of  the  intermax¬ 
illary,  no  discovery  could  be  entertained  if  it 
contradicted  that  phrase.  Loder,  Spix,  and 
Summering  willingly  recognized  the  discovery, 
but  it  was  forty  years  before  Goethe  saw  it  | 
generally  accepted. 

This  discovery  was  made  in  1785,  and,  al¬ 
though  not  published,  was  communicated  to 
several  anatomists;  in  1787,  Loder  mentions 
it  in  his  “Compendium.”  We  give  these 
dates  for  the  purpose  of  making  more  evident 
that  simultaneity  of  discoveries,  so  often  lead¬ 
ing  to  unjust  charges  of  plagiarism  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  science,  and  which  we  shall  see  curious¬ 
ly  illustrated  in  the  course  of  this  article.  In 
1786,  the  great  Vicq  d’Azir  published  his 
“Trait6  d’Anatomie,”  wherein  he  not  only 
gives  a  distinct  apercu  of  the  presence  of  this 
bone  in  man,  but  adduces  it  in  support  of  his 
conception  of  a  type  according  to  which  Na¬ 
ture  works  ;*  thus  showing  a  coincidence  of 

*  "  Pent  on  tlj  refuser  enfin  en  comparantles  oa  max- 
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discovery  which  is  self-explained,  because  the 
discovery  in  both  cases  was  a  deduction  from 
a  general  principle,  and  that  general  princi¬ 
ple  was  in  the  air,  so  to  speak,  breathed  by 
philosophic  anatomists  of  the  day. 

“  My  long  and  conscientious  studies  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  plants,”  Goethe  says,  "  re¬ 
vealed  to  me  many  luminous  points  of  view 
from  whence  to  study  the  organization  of 
animals.”  And,  indeed,  one  sees  throughout 
his  biological  speculations  the  same  parent 
thought  everywhere  lighting  up  the  mani¬ 
fold  obscurities,  and  reducing  the  diversities 
of  Nature  to  unity  in  the  laws  of  growth. 
His  celebrated  theory  of  plant-metamorphosis, 
as  we  are  told  by  a  considerable  authority, 
Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire,  was  for  a  long  while 
neglected — “  et  depuis  dix  ans  (written  in 
1838)il  n’a  peut-4lre  pas  ete  public  un  seul 
livre  d’organ  ographie  ou  de  botanique  de.s- 
criptive  qui  ne  porte  I’empreintedes  idees  de 
cet  ecrivain  illustre.”* 

Linnaeus,  indeed,  had  an  apercu  of  this 
doctrine,  as  we  see  in  his  phrase  Principium 
jtorum  et  foliorum  idem  est,  but  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  establishment  of  this  apercu  into  a 
theory  was  Goethe’s  own.  “  His  book,”  says 
M.  Auguste  de  Saint  Hilaire,  “  met  the  same 
lot  as  the  phra.se  of  Linnaeus — it  was  neglect¬ 
ed.  The  savans  did  not  read  it,  imagining 
that,  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  poet,  it  could 
be  nothing  more  than  a  reverie,  written  in 
the  false  poetic  style  of  the  ‘Loves  of  the 
Plants.’  How  ill  they  understood  the  genius 
of  Goethe,  that  flexible  genius  which  assumed 
every  form,  and  always  selected  that  which 
suited  best  his  subject  ....  When 
Goethe  wrote  upon  science,  he  was  grave  as 
science  itself.  He  had  given  the  models  of 
several  kinds  of  literary  composition,  and  he 
gave  one  for  scientific  composition.  If  his 
woik  was  not  at  once  accepted  it  was  be¬ 
cause  it  appeared  too  soon  for  his  contem¬ 
poraries — he  had  anticipated  the  coming 
era.”t 

Most  readers  will  remember  Goethe’s  ac¬ 
count  of  his  first  interview  with  Schiller,  who 
irritated  him  by  calling  his  conception  of 
metamorphosis  an  Idea,  by  which  he  meant 
a  metaphysical  notion,  such  as  German  phi- 


illairesanterieurs  que  j’appelle  ineiti/s  dans  les  quad- 
rupedes  avec  oette  piice  oaseuse  qui  eoutient  lea 
dents  incisives  sap^rieuree  dans  rhomme,  ou  elle 
est  s4par4e  de  I’os  maxillaire  par  une  petite  fSInre 
tres  remarquable  dans  les  foetus  a  |>eine  visible  dans 
les  adultes,  et  dont  personne  n’avait  oonnu  rusage." 

*  “  Ck>iDtes  Kendus  de  Seances  de  I’Acad^mie,” 
vii.  437.  See  also  “  Morphologie  V ^getale,”  L  p. 
16. 

f  “Morphologic  Veg4tale,”  L  p.  15. 
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losophy  revels  in.  The  immense  intellectual 
difference  between  them,  which  that  remark 
implied,  Goethe  felt  to  be  a  chasm  which 
only  great  friendship  could  bridge  over.  It 
separated  them  for  years.  But  Schiller  might 
be  excnsed  for  not  seeing  the  truth  of  a  doc¬ 
trine  only  admissible  into  minds  previously 
trained  in  studies  of  comparative  anatomy. 
Take  the  leaf,  the  dower,  and  the  stamen  of 
a  rose,  and  present  them  to  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  man  you  know,  out  of  the  circle  of  phy¬ 
siologists,  telling  him  that  they  are  three 
forms  of  the  same  organ  variously  modified, 
and  await  his  answer. 

Although  Germany  and  France  have  ap¬ 
plied  Goethe’s  morphological  ideas  with  great 
success,  yet  England — true  to  her  anti-meta¬ 
physical  instinct,  unhappily  no  more  than  an 
instinct  with  the  majority — has  been  verj’ 
chary  of  giving  them  admission,  because  the 
real  philosophic  method  which  underlies  them 
is  not  appreciated.  While  we  write,  the  lirit- 
ish  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence  holds  its  annua)  sitting  in  Belfast ;  and 
before  Section  D.,  Professor  McCosh  has 
read  an  admirable  paper  on  the  “  Morpholo¬ 
gical  Analogy  between  the  Disposition  of  the 
Branches  of  Ecogenous  Plants  and  the  Vena¬ 
tion  of  their  Leaves,”  founded  upon  Goethe’s 
theory.  We  beg  particular  attention  to  this 
extract  from  the  Report  published  in  the 
“Literary  Gazette”  (No.  1861),  wherein  the 
present  state  of  scientific  thought  is  not  in¬ 
aptly  characterized : — 

“  Professor  McCosh,  ‘  On  the  Morphological 
Analogy  between  the  Disposition  of  the  Branches 
of  Exogenous  Plants  and  the  V’enation  of  their 
Leaves,’  endeavored  with  great  ingenuity  to 
generalize  and  reduce  to  a  common  law  the  pecu- 
nariiiea  which  are  manifested  in  the  branching  of 
exogenous  plants,  starting  with  the  theory  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Goethe,  that  all  the  appendages  of 
plants,  whether  leaves,  bracts,  sepals,  petals,  or 
•tamens,  are  formed  after  a  common  type,  and 
that  that  type  is  the  leaf.  Professor  McCosh  at¬ 
tempted  to  show  that  this  theory  might  be  extend¬ 
ed  further,  and  that  the  type  of  the  leaf  is  not  only 
that  of  all  the  appendicular  organs,  but  of  the 
buds  and  of  the  branches, and  therefore  eventually 
of  the  whole  plant  itself.  The  leaf  is  to  the  plant 
as  the  microcosm  to  the  macrocosm — it  is  the 
plant  in  miniature — a  common  law  governs  the 
two,  and  therefore  whatever  disposition  we  find 
in  the  part.s  of  the  leaf,  we  may  expect  to  find  in 
the  parts  of  the  plant,  and  rice  versa.  Now,  the 
veins  of  the  leaf  are  the  analogue  of  the  branches 
of  the  plant,  and  therefore  the  venation  and  rami¬ 
fication  must  essentially  harmonize  with  one  an¬ 
other.  In  illustration  of  the  law,  the  Professor 
pointed  out  that,  in  reticulated  leaved  plants  (to 
which  alone  he  referred)  there  is  a  correspondence 
between  the  distribution  of  the  branches  along 


the  axis  and  the  distribution  of  the  venation  of  the 
leaf.  In  some  plants  the  lateral  branches  are 
disposed  pretty  equally  along  the  axis,  whereas  in 
others  a  number  are  gathered  together  at  one  point, 
and  the  plant  becomes,  in  consequence,  verticil- 
late  or  whorled.  The  Professor  stated,  that 
wherever  the  branches  are  whorled,  the  leaves  of 
the  plant,  as  in  the  rhododendron,  or  the  veins  of 
the  individual  leaf,  as  in  the  common  sycamore 
and  lady’s  mantle,  are  also  whorled.  VVhen  the 
leaf  has  a  petiole  the  tree  has  its  trunk  un¬ 
branched  near  the  base,  as  in  the  case  of  tire  syc¬ 
amore,  apple,  &c. ;  and  when  the  leaf  has  no  petiole 
the  trunk  is  branched  from  the  root,  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  ornamental  bw  shrubs,  the  bay,  laurel,  holly, 
box,  dtc.  Professor  McCosh  exhibited  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  measurement  of  the  angles  at  which 
branches,  &.C.,  go  off,  and  in  210  species  of  plants 
he  found  the  angles  of  the  branches  with  the 
stem  and  those  of  the  veins  with  the  midrib  to  co¬ 
incide.  The  Professor  stated  in  conclusion,  that 
he  believed  there  was  a  similar  unity  running 
through  linear-leaved  plants  and  monocotyledons. 
If  sutetantiated,  these  views  will  give  greater  ex¬ 
actness  to  our  distinctions  of  genera  and  species, 
and  will  lend  more  exactness  to  our  ideas  of  the 
physiognomy  of  plants ;  they  will  at  the  same  time 
exhibit  an  unity  of  design  in  the  skeleton  of  the 
plant,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  the  animal 
world,  and  so  subserve  the  purpose  of  the  natural 
theologian.  In  the  discussion,  a  very  interesting 
one,  which  ensued,  while  all  acknowledged  the 
value  of  the  Professor’s  memoir,  some,  among 
whom  were  Professors  Arnott  and  Balfour,  ap¬ 
peared  to  doubt  whether  the  theory  would  hold 
good  if  extended  to  more  numerous  cases.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Allman  again  drew  attention  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  method.  He  considered  that  development 
demostrates  the  vein  and  the  branch  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  dissimilar  organs  ;  that  therefore  the  fun¬ 
damental  position  of  Dr.  McCosh,  the  homology 
of  vein  and  branch,  was  not  proved,  and  conse¬ 
quently  that  any  apparent  resemblances  between 
such  dissimilar  orgdns  must  be  received  with 
great  caution.  Dr.  Ijinkester  maintained  that  the 
paper  before  the  Section  was  an  admirable  exem¬ 
plification  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  the  d 
priori  methods  of  the  school  of  Goethe,  Cams,  and 
Oken ;  while  Mr.  Huxley  mtide  a  strong  recla¬ 
mation  against  any  such  doctrine,  asserting  that 
the  d  priori  method,  however  useful  as  a  stage  of 
tlie  scientific  method,  as  a  means  of  what  Dr. 
Whewell  has  called  ci  llifiaitng  the  facts  not  only 
ceases  to  be  useful  if  we  stop  here,  but  becomes 
absolutely  hurtful.  In  reply.  Professor  McCosh 
repudiated  the  d  j^tori  method,  and  declared  him¬ 
self  to  he  in  all  respects  a  Baconian.  ‘Who 
shall  decide,’  dtc.,  s^’s  the  old  adage.  It  is  at 
any  rate  not  our  affair  in  this  place,  and  if  we 
have  specially  indicated  this  discussion,  it  is  only 
because  we  consider  it  to  be  an  indication  that  the 
important  question  of  the  proper  nature  of  a  true 
scientific  method  is  beginning  to  agitate  the  minds 
of  ruUuralists.  When  it  is  fairly  worked  out,  we 
may  ex|^ct  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  scientific 
biology.” 

The  loose  conceptions  of  Method  which 
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are  implied  in  these  objections  to  a  priori 
reasoning,  ^how  how  excessively  imperfect 
is  the  philosophic  education  current  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  vice  of  the  a  priori  method,  when 
it  wanders  from  the  right  path,  is  not  that  it 
goes  before  the  facts,  and  anticipates  the  tardy 
conclusions  of  experience ;  but  that  it  rests 
contented  with  its  own  verdicts  without  seek¬ 
ing  the  verification  of  facts,  or  seeking  only 
a  partial  hasty  confrontation  with  facts — what 
Bacon  calls  “  notiones  temer'e  a  rebus  abstrac- 
tas.”  The  confusion  we  are  alluding  to, 
arises  from  not  distinguishing  between  Meta¬ 
physical  and  Philosophic  Methods.  English¬ 
men,  alarmed  at  the  absurdities  which  b  pri¬ 
ori  speculations  have  elaborated,  learn  to 
look  with  suspicion  on  every  employment  of 
the  b  priori  method.  But  because  men  cut 
their  fingers  we  need  not  relinquish  knives ; 
and  this  a  priori  weapon  which  alarms  the 
pretended  Baconians  is  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  armory  of  Science,  as  indeed  the 
history  of  Science  abundantly  testifies ;  but  it 
must  not  be  used  incautiously. 

The  doctrine  of  Morphology  is  doubtless 
an  a  priori  doctrine,  and  one  not  easily  ac¬ 
cepted  by  minds  unfamiliar  with  its  applica¬ 
tion.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  all 
the  bones  of  the  body  are  but  modifications 
of  the  vertebral  column,  how  the  skull  is 
but  a  congeries  of  four  or  more  vertebra?, 
and  the  hands  and  arms,  upon  which  so 
much  of  our  superiority  depends,  are  but 
'‘diverging  appendages  of  the  costal  or 
haemal  arch  of  the  occipital  segment  of  the 
skull yet  difficult  as  these  homologies 
may  be  to  trace,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their 
truth  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  evidence;  and  they  do 
but  show  us,  in  a  higher  stage,  the  same 
Law  of  development  through  modification 
of  form  to  meet  different  circumstances, 
that  lies  at  the  basis  of  Goethe’s  theory  of 
metamorphosis.  How  thoroughly  he  had 
grasped  this  law,  may  be  seen  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract,  the  great  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  which  must  excuse  its  length ; — 

“  That  wo  may  the  more  easily  understand  or¬ 
ganized  beings,  let  us  glance  at  minerals.  Al¬ 
ways  homogeneous  in  their  constituent  principles, 
they  seem  susceptible  of  a  thousand  difierent 
combinations  determined  by  fixed  laws.  Their 
elements  separate  easily  to  form  fresh  combina¬ 
tions  :  these  can  be  destroyed  again,  and  the  body 
which  seemed  destroyed  be  recomposed  anew. 
The  elementary  principles  separate  and  reunite 
therefore,  not  arbitrarily,  but  only  in  a  very  varied 
manner ;  and  the  constituent  elements  of  inorga¬ 
nic  substances  are,  notwithstanding  the  affinity 
which  unites  them,  in  a  state  of  reciprocal  indif¬ 


ference  *,  for  an  affinity,  either  stronger  or  acting 
at  a  shorter  or  the  shortest  distance,  can  with¬ 
draw  them  from  their  combinations,  in  order  to 
form  a  new  body  of  which  the  elements  are  un¬ 
varying,  it  is  true,  but  seem  always  ready  to  be 
recomposed,  or  to  form,  according  to  circumstan¬ 
ces,  fresh  combinations. 

“  The  forms  of  minerals  vary  according  to  their 
chemical  composition,  but  it  is  precisely  this  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  ftemen/s  over  the  form  which  proves 
that  the  combination  is  imperfect  and  temporary. 

“  I'hus  certain  minerals  owe  their  existence  to 
the  presence  of  foreign  substances,  the  loss  of 
which  causes  their  own  dissolution.  Beautiful 
transparent  crystals  fall  to  dust  if  they  lose  their 
crystallizing  water ;  and  (to  cite  a  more  far-fetched 
example)  the  mass  of  iron  filings  which  imitate 
hair  round  the  loadstone  attracting  it,  resolves 
itself  anew  into  small  fractions  as  soon  as  the 
action  of  the  attractive  force  ceases. 

“The  distinctive  character  of  minerals  on 
which  we  are  now  insisting,  is  the  indiflerence  of 
their  constituent  principles,  as  to  their  union,  co-or¬ 
dination  and  subordination.  They  have,  however, 
according  to  their  destination,  affinities  more  or 
less  strong,  of  which  the  manifestation  resembles 
some  sort  of  choice ;  therefore  chemists  appear 
to  grant  them  a  power  of  election  in  their  com¬ 
binations  ;  and  yet  for  the  most  part  it  is  only  ex¬ 
ternal  circumstances,  which,  by  driving  or  lead¬ 
ing  them  here  and  there,  determine  the  formation 
of  mineral  bodies.  Far  be  it  from  us,  however, 
to  deny  them  their  share  of  the  general  vivifying 
breath  which  animates  the  whole  of  nature. 

“  How  different  are  organized  beings,  even  the 
most  imperfect !  One  portion  of  the  nourishment 
they  have  taken  is  elaborated  and  assimilated  with 
the  substance  of  the  different  organs,  the  other 
is  rejected.  In  a  word,  they  grow  by  intussus¬ 
ception.  They  give,  therefore,  to  this  food,  emi¬ 
nent  and  entirely  special  properties ;  for  at  tlie 
same  time  that  the  closest  combinations  are  taking 

Filace,  they  give  it  form,  that  index  of  complete 
ife,  which,  once  destroyed,  cannot  be  reconstruct¬ 
ed  from  the  remains. 

“  Compare  the  inferior  with  the  perfect  orga¬ 
nisms;  you  will  see  that  the  former,  even  whilst 
completely  elaborating  the  elementary  bodies  in 
order  to  assimilate  them,  are  unable  to  bring  the 
organs  resulting  from  the  process,  to  that  high 
degree  of  perfection  and  unvaryingness  which  is 
observed  in  the  superior  animals.  Thus,  on  de¬ 
scending  still  lower  in  the  scale  of  beings,  we 
find  the  plants  developing  in  a  fixed  gradation, 
and  presenting  to  us  the  same  organs  under  the 
most  varied  forms. 

“An  exact  knowledge  of  the  laws  by  virtue  of 
which  this  metamorphosis  takes  place,  will  not 
only  advance  descriptive  botany,  but  also  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  physiology  of  plants.  Let  us 
only  remark,  that  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  the 
stamens  and  pistil,  the  various  envelopes,  and  all 
the  other  forms,  are  identical  organs,  modified  by 
a  series  of  vegetative  processes,  so  as  to  be  un¬ 
recognizable. 

“The  compound  leaf  and  the  stipule  are  the 
same  organ,  either  developed  or  brought  back  to 
its  most  simple  condition.  According  to  circum- 
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Rtances,  we  see  a  flowering  sprout  or  a  sterile 
branch  appear;  the  calyx,  if  it  advances  a  step 
too  far,  becomes  a  corolla,  and  an  undeveloped 
corolla  remains  like  a  calyx.  The  most  varied 
transformations  become  possible  in  this  way,  and 
the  knowledge  of  tliese  laws  renders  research 
more  easy  and  more  productive.  The  necessity 
of  studying  the  striking  transformations  of  insects 
has  long  l»en  felt,  and  the  conviction  exists  that 
the  entire  economy  of  that  class  reposes  on  the 
idea  of  transformation.  A  parallel  between  the 
metamorphoses  of  insects  and  those  of  plants 
would  be  interesting ;  for  the  present  it  will  be 
sufiicient  if  we  indicate  it  here  in  a  succinct  man* 
ner.  ) 

“The  vegetable  only  becomes  an  individual  at 
the  moment  when  it  separates  from  the  parent 
plant  in  the  shape  of  seed.  As  soon  as  germina* 
tion  commences,  it  becomes  a  being  in  which  not 
only  the  identical  parts  reproduce  themselves,  but 
in  which  they  are  successively  modified  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  fancy  that  we  behold  an  unique 
whole  composed  of  very  different  parts. 

“  But  observation,  and  even  intuition  alone, 
prove  that  this  whole  is  composed  of  parts  inde* 
pendent  of  one  another;  for  plants  divided  into 
fragments  and  entrusted  to  the  earth  grow  again 
under  fresh  forms. 

“  With  the  insect  it  is  quite  different ;  the  egg 
which  comes  from  the  mother  has  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  individuality;  the  worm  that  issues 
from  it,  all  those  of  distinct  unity.  Not  only  are 
its  rings  connected  together,  but  they  are  also  ar- 
linged  according  to  a  determined  order,  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  one  another;  they  appear  to  be,  if  not 
animated  by  one  will,  at  least  to  be  led  by  the 
same  appetite.  One  can  distinguish  a  head  and 
a  tail,  a  superior  and  an  inferior  surface ;  the  or¬ 
gans  occupy  a  definite  place,  and  one  cannot  be 
substituted  for  another.  Yet  the  caterpillar  is 
nevertheless  an  imperfect  being,  incapable  of  the 
most  important  of  all  the  functions.  Reproduction; 
it  is  only  after  a  series  of  transformations  that  it 
attains  to  that  function. 

“  In  plants  we  observe  successive  stages  co-ex- 
isting  in  the  same  individual ;  the  stem  and  mot 
exist  when  the  blo;‘som  is  developing ;  fecunda¬ 
tion  is  accomplished  whilst  the  pre-existing  and 
preparatory  organs  are  still  full  of  life  and  strength. 
The  plant  fades  only  at  the  moment  when  the  fe¬ 
cundated  seed  attains  its  maturity. 

“  In  the  insect  it  is  quite  different.  It  abandons 
one  after  the  other  tl»e  various  envelopes  which  it 
throws  off,  and  from  the  last  comes  forth  an  evi¬ 
dently  new  being.  Each  successive  stage  diflIers 
from  the  preceding,  a  step  backward  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  The  butterfly  emerges  from  the  chrysalis 
and  leaves  it;  the  blossom  is  developed  from  the 
stem  and  on  the  stem.  Compare  the  caterpillar 
and  the  moth ;  Ute  former  is  composed,  like  all 
articulated  worms,  of  analogous  parts,  the  head 
and  tail  being  alone  different,  the  front  feet  vary¬ 
ing  but  little  from  the  hind  feet,  and  the  body 
divided  into  a  number  of  rings  resembling  each 
other.  The  caterpillar  sheds  its  skin  several 
times  during  its  growth ;  every  covering  seems 
intended  to  tear  ar^  fall  off  as  soon  as  itswlastici- 
tj  is  insufficient  to  the  growth  of  the  animal’s 
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body.  The  caterpillar  becomes  larger  and  larger 
without  changing  its  form,  and  at  last  attains  a 
limit  it  cannot  exceed.  An  important  change 
then  occurs ;  it  seeks  to  rid  itself  of  the  cocoon 
which  formed  part  of  its  economy,  and  thus  to  free 
itself  from  all  which  is  useless  or  injurious  to  the 
transformation  of  its  grosser  elements  into  more 
subtle  and  perfect  organs. 

“  The  body,  whilst  thus  developing  Itself,  dimin¬ 
ishes  in  length  without  widening  proportionably ; 
and  when  the  last  covering  falls  off,  there  emerges 
an  animal  no  longer  resembling  the  preceding, 
but  a  perfectly  different  being. 

“  In  order  to  complete  the  history  of  insect 
transformation,  we  ought  to  enter  into  greater  de¬ 
tails  respecting  the  characteristics  of  both  stages. 
Let  us  take  the  caterpillar  and  moth  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  :  the  body  of  the  latter  is  no  longer  formed  of 
parts  resembling  one  another;  the  rings  are 
grouped  to  form  systems  of  organs;  some  have 
disappeared  completely,  others  are  still  visible. 
Three  sections  exist, — the  head  and  its  append¬ 
ages,  the  thorax  which  bears  the  limbs,  and  the 
abdomen  with  the  organs  it  contains.  We  are 
far  from  denying  the  individuality  of  the  caterpil¬ 
lar  ;  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  imperfect,  from  the 
very  fact  that  its  parts  were  in  a  state  of  relative 
indifference,  one  having  as  much  value  and  power 
as  another,  from  whence  it  followed  that  the  sec¬ 
ondary  functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion  could 
alone  be  accomplished ;  whilst  all  those  secretions 
of  elaborated  juices  which  produce  a  new  being 
were  quite  impossible.  But  when,  by  means  of 
an  internal,  alow,  and  gradual  process,  the  organs 
susceptible  of  transformation  have  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection ;  when,  under  tlic 
influence  of  a  heightened  temperature,  the  body 
has  discharged  and  freed  itself  from  the  juices 
that  clogged  it,  the  parts  first  become  distinct, 
then  divide,  and  acquire,  notwithstanding  their 
secret  analogy,  fixed  and  marked  characteristics ; 
they  group  themselves  by  systems,  and  tlius  as¬ 
sist  in  the  accomplishment  of  those  varied  and  en¬ 
ergetic  functions  which,  as  a  whole,  constitute 
life. 

“Although  the  moth  is  a  very  imperfect  and 
transitory  l^ing  compared  with  mammalia,  yet  it 
shows,  by  the  transformations  which  take  place 
before  our  eyes,  the  superiority  of  a  perfect  ani¬ 
mal  over  an  imperfect  one.  The  parts  are  dis¬ 
tinct,  no  one  could  be  confounded  with  another, 
each  has  its  determined  functions  to  which  it  is 
inseparably  bound.  Let  us  recall  thoae  experi¬ 
ments  which  prove  that  amoi^  certain  animals, 
limbs  which  have  been  cut  off  can  gmw  again. 
This,  however,  takes  place  only  among  those  ani¬ 
mals  whose  limbs  resemble  each  other  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  one  performing  the  functions  of  an¬ 
other,  and  acting  as  a  substitute ;  or  in  those 
whose  organixation  is  more  flaccid,  less  positive 
and  more  easily  modified  by  the  element  in  which 
they  live,  such  as  the  amphibious  animals. 

“  The  marked  distinctions  which  indicate  the 
limbs,  point  to  the  high  grade  which  the  most  per¬ 
fect  animals,  and  man  in  particular,  occupy  in  the 
scale  of  creation.  In  those  regular  organiza¬ 
tions,  every  part  has  a  determined  form,  place,  and 
number;  and  whatever  may  be  the  anomalies 
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produced  by  the  creative  activity  of  the  vital 
forces,  the  general  balance  is  never  destroyed. 

“  It  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  us  to 
consider  the  transformations  of  plants  and  insects 
in  order  laboriously  to  attain  this  point  of  view,  if 
we  had  not  hoped  thereby  to  find  some  light 
thrown  on  the  forms  of  the  perfect  animals. 

“After  admitting  that  the  idea  of  a  miccessire  or 
timulianeout  tr an f formation  of  identical  parts  is 
the  basis  tf  all  studies  <f  plants  or  insects,  our  re¬ 
searches  about  animals  will  be  singularly  facili¬ 
tated,  if  we  admit  that  all  their  organs  undergo  a 
simultaneous  transformation  already  prepared  at 
the  moment  of  conception.  In  fact,  it  is  evident 
that  all  the  vertebr®  are  identical  organs,  and  yet 
any  one  who  should  compare  the  first  cervical 
vertebra  with  a  caudal  vertebra  would  not  find  a 
trace  of  analogical  form  between  them.  Here 
then  are  parts,  the  affinity  of  which  is  undoubted, 
and  which  are  yet  very  different;  and  it  is  only  by 
examining  their  organic  connexion,  their  points  of 
similarity,  and  their  mutual  influence,  that  we  | 
have  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  result. 

“  The  organic  whole  presents  that  perfect  har¬ 
mony  which  we  admire,  because  it  is  composed  of 
identical  parts,  insensibly  modified.  Really  ho¬ 
mogeneous,  they  appear  not  only  heterogeneous, 
but  antagonistic ;  so  different  are  their  forms,  des¬ 
tination,  and  functions.  It  is  thus,  by  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  organs  which  resemble  each  other, 
that  nature  can  create  systems  of  the  most  varied 
kinds,  which  sometimes  remain  distinct,  some¬ 
times  unite  and  amalgamate. 

“  .Metamorphosis  takes  place  among  the  most 
perfect  animals  in  two  ways ;  sometimes,  as  in 
the  vertebrs,  it  makes  an  identical  organ  pass 
through  a  series  of  degradations.  In  this  case, 
the  type  is  easily  found.  Sometimes  the  isolated 
parts  of  the  type  are  modified  by  passing  through 
the  whole  animal  series  without  losing  their  char- 
acterictics.  The  vertebral  column,  taken  in  its 
whole,  is  an  example  of  the  first  kind.  The  first 
and  second  vertebr®  are  a  proof  of  the  reality  of 
the  second.  In  fact  notwithstanding  the  incredi¬ 
ble  modifications  which  they  undergo  in  each 
animal,  a  conscientious  and  attentive  observer 
will  follow  them  through  all  tlieir  transforma¬ 
tions. 

“  From  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  univer¬ 
sality,  constancy,  and  the  limited  development  of 
simultancouj  transformation,  permit  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  type  ;  but  the  versatility,  or  rather 
the  elasticity,  of  that  type  in  which  nature  can 
follow  its  own  vagaries,  on  condition  of  preserv¬ 
ing  to  each  part  its  individual  character,  explains 
the  existence  of  every  genus  and  variety  of  animal 
with  which  we  are  acquainted." 

The  law  of  development  here  illustrated 
is  that  to  which  the  efforts  of  Lamarck  and 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  pointed  ;  and  it  may  be 
mentioned,  in  passing,  that  Lamarck  was, 
like  Goethe,  a  botanist  before  be  was  a  zoo¬ 
logist,  and  he  was  doubtless  led  to  his  cele¬ 
brated  hypothesis  by  the  influence  of  his  bo¬ 
tanical  studies.  For  the  sake  of  keeping 


dates  before  the  reader’s  eye,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  that  Lamarck’s  Philosophical  Zoolo- 
gique’’  was  published  in  1809. 

Although  Goethe  did  not  push  this  de¬ 
velopment  hypothesis  to  anything  like  the 
extent  we  see  it  in  Lamarck,  it  is  unques¬ 
tionable  that  he  had  distinctly  conceived  evo¬ 
lution,  as  opposed  to  the  old  idea  of  creation, 
to  be  the  organic  process  of  the  world  ;  and 
the  stages  of  this  evolution  he  conceived  as  a 
series  of  modifications  of  simpler  heinys  into 
more  complex  beinys.  Hence  the  resemblance 
of  his  speculations  to  those  of  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire  is  more  specific  than  to  those  of  La¬ 
marck.  Indeed,  the  remarkable  son  of  the  il¬ 
lustrious  anatomist,  speaking  of  Goethe’s  an¬ 
atomical  labors,  says  they  present  so  strik¬ 
ing  an  analogy,  and  sometimes  so  complete 
an  identity,  with  those  of  his  father,  that  he 
feels  some  hesitation  in  speaking  of  them. 
And  not  the  least  curious  part  of  this  is  the 
perfect  unconsciousness  each  was  in  as  to  the 
other’s  labors.  “  L’un  en  Allemagne,’’  says 
M.  Isidore  St.  Hilaire,  “  I’autre  en  France, 
n’ont  cess6  de  marcher  parallelement,  et 
souvent  de  front,  sans  le  savoir,  et  mime  sans 
qu'il  fut  jmsihle  de  la  savoir,  vers  une  sem- 
blable  renovation  de  I’anatomie  comparee.’’ 
M.  Isidore  St.  Hilaire  here  alludes  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  true  Method  of  Oomj)arative 
Anatomy,  and  the  elaboration  of  a  Type,  or, 
to  use  the  French  phrase,  that  Unity  of 
Composition,  which  philosophy  detects  in 
the  structure  of  animated  beings.  To  any 
one  conversant  wiih  the  history  of  science, 
we  need  not  remark  on  the  capital  impor¬ 
tance  of  method  ;  to  say  that  Goethe  was 
amongst  those  who  first  established  the  true 
Metb^  of  Comparative  Anatomy  is  there¬ 
fore  to  say,  that  he  claims  a  place  beside 
tbe  great  legislators  of  science. 

His  essay  on  Comparative  Anatomy 
(“  Erster  Entwurf  einer  allgemcinen  Einlei- 
tung  in  die  vergleichende  Anatomie,  1795’’) 
points  out  the  essentially  sterile  nature  of 
the  comparison  then  made,  not  only  in  res¬ 
pect  of  comparing  animals  with  men  and 
with  each  other,  but  also  (and  this  arrow 
flies  straight  at  Cuvier)  in  the  foolish  and  un¬ 
scientific  resource  of  final  causes  *  He  does 
more  than  expose  the  poverty  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  Method,  he  substitutes  a  true  one. 

Tbe  conception  of  an  anatomical  Type  or 
universal  pattern  (allyemeines  Bild)  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  all  organized  beings  are  con¬ 
structed,  although  to  men  of  purely  analy- 

*  Elsewhere  he  ridicules  those  seekers  of  final 
causes  by  saying  they  would  have  you  believe  cork 
trees  were  made  to  stop  ginger-beer  bottles. 
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tic  minds  it  has  ever  been  repulsive,  was  a 
truly  scientific  conception.  This  Type  must 
not  be  confounded  with  a  Platonic  Idea. 
It  is  no  metaphysical  entity,  it  is  simply  a 
scientific  artifice.  Goethe  expressly  says, 
we  are  not  for  an  instant  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  this  Type  as  an  objective  reality, 
although  it  itself  is  the  generalized  expres¬ 
sion  of  realities.  It  is  not  an  a  priori  as¬ 
sumption,  like  the  mathematical  line  and 
point,  though  it  serves  as  a  basis  to  anatomy 
in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  point  and  line  to  mathematics.  It  is 
a  type  gradually  and  carefully  elaborated 
from  an  inspection  of  existing  organisms. 
“  Observation  reveals  to  us  the  parts  that 
are  common  to  all  animals,  and  in  what  they 
differ  among  each  other ;  the  philosophic 
mind  must  embrace  this  ensemble,  and  de¬ 
duce  from  it  an  abstract  type.” 

The  great  battle  between  Cuvier  and 
Geoffroy  respecting  this  type — or  Unity  of 
Composition,  as  Geoffroy  called  it — was  of 
iramense  service  to  Zoology,  if  only  in  the 
stimulus  it  gave  to  philosophic  observation. 
The  battle  rages  still,  though  the  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  Unity  becomes  feebler  and 
feebler.  How.intensely  it  interested  Goethe, 
even  in  his  eightieth  year,  may  be  seen  in 
this  very  curious  page  in  Eckermann. 

“  Monday,  August  1, 1830. 

“  The  news  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  which 
had  already  commenced,  reached  Weimar  to-day, 
and  set  every  one  in  a  commotion.  1  went  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  to  Goethe’s.  ‘  Now,’  ex¬ 
claimed  he  to  me,  as  I  entered,  ‘  what  do  you 
think  of  this  great  event  7  The  volcano  has  come 
to  an  eruption  ;  everything  is  in  flames,  and  we 
have  no  longer  a  transaction  with  closed  doors  !’ 
*  A  frightful  story,’  returned  I.  ‘  But  what  could 
be  expected  under  such  notoriously  bad  circum¬ 
stances,  and  with  such  a  ministry,  otherwise  than 
that  the  whole  w’ould  end  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
royal  family  ?’  ‘  We  do  not  appear  to  understand 
each  other,  my  good  friend,’  returned  Goethe. 
‘  1  am  not  speaking  of  those  people,  but  of  some¬ 
thing  quite  different.  1  am  speaking  of  the  con¬ 
test,  so  important  for  science,  between  Cuvier 
and  Geoflroy  de  Saint  Hilaire,  which  has  come  to 
an  open  rupture  in  the  Academy.’  This  expres¬ 
sion  of  Goethe’s  was  so  very  unexpected,  that  I 
did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  for  some  minutes 
felt  my  thoughts  perfectly  at  a  stand-still.  ‘  The 
matter  is  of  the  highest*  importance,’  continued 
Goethe,  ‘  and  you  can  form  no  conception  of 
what  I  felt  at  the  intelligence  of  the  sitting  of  the 
19th  July.  We  have  now  in  Geoffroy  de  Saint 
Hilaire  a  powerful)  and  permanent  ally.  I  see 
bow  great  must  be  the  interest  of  the  French  sci¬ 
entific  world  in  this  affair;  because,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  terrible  political  commotion,  the  sit¬ 
ting  of  the  19th  of  July  was  very  fully  attended. 


However,  the  best  of  it  is,  that  the  synthetic  man¬ 
ner  of  treating  nature,  introduced  by  Geoffroy  in¬ 
to  France,  cannot  be  kept  back  any  more.  The 
affair  is  now  become  public,  through  the  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Academy,  and  that  in  the  presence 
of  so  large  an  audience. 

“  It  is  no  longer  referred  to  secret  committees, 
and  arranged  and  got  rid  of,  and  smothered  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors.  From  the  present  time,  mind 
will  rule  over  matter  in  the  pnysical  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  French.  There  will  be  glances  of 
the  great  maxims  of  creation,  of  the  mysterious 
workshop  of  God  !  Besides,  what  is  all  intercourse 
with  nature,  if,  by  the  analytical  method,  we  merely 
occupy  ourselves  with  individual  material  parts, 
and  do  not  feel  the  breath  of  the  spirit,  which  pre¬ 
scribes  to  every  part  its  direction,  and  orders  or 
sanctions  every  deviation  by  means  of  an  inhe¬ 
rent  law ! 

“  I  have  exerted  myself  in  this  great  affair  for 
fitly  years.  At  first  1  was  alone,  then  1  found 
support,  and  now  at  last,  to  my  great  joy,  I  am 
surpassed  by  congenial  minds.  When  1  sent  my 
first  discovery  of  intermediate  bones  to  Peter  Cam¬ 
per,  I  was,  to  mv  infinite  mortification,  utterly  ig¬ 
nored.  With  iBlumenbach  I  fared  no  better, 
though,  after  personal  intercourse,  he  came  over 
to  my  side.  But  then  I  gained  ki.idred  spirits  in 
Sommering,  Oken,  Dauon,  Carus,  and  other 
equally  excellent  men.  And  now  Geoffroy  de 
Saint  Hilaire  is  decidedly  on  our  side,  and  with 
him  all  his  important  scholars  and  adherents  in 
France.  This  occurrence  is  of  incredible  value 
to  me  *,  and  1  justly  rejoice  that  1  have  at  last  wit¬ 
nessed  the  universal  victory  of  a  subject  to  which 
I  have  devoted  my  life,  and  which,  moreover,  is  ray 
own  par  excellenes." 

We  are  afraid  ardent  politicians  will  be 
terribly  shocked  at  this  preference  of  the  old 
man  for  Science  over  Revolutions,  and  will 
regard  it  as  an  evidence  of  hU  coldness.” 
We  prefer  regarding  it  as  an  evidence  of  his 
sincere  and  absorbing  love  of  great  ideas  ;  he 
knew  that  a  whole  revolution  in  thought,  far 
deeper  and  far  more  important  to  Humanity 
than  twenty  July  Days  in  France,  were  ger¬ 
minating  in  that  doctrine. 

Although  this  Unity  of  Composition  must 
be  admitted  as  an  admirable  artifice  for  the 
better  exploration  of  the  homologies  and  an¬ 
alogies  of  organized  structures,  yet  when  it 
is  no  longer  used  as  an  artifice,  but  presented 
as  an  ascertained  plan  according  to  which 
the  structures  were  composed — a  scheme  of 
creation  subsequently  realized,  then  indeed 
the  positive  philosopher  demurs,  and  declines 
to  see  in  this  Unity  of  Composition  anything 
more  than  the  limitation  of  organic  processes. 
One  might  as  well  talk  of  the  unity  of  com¬ 
position  of  crystals,  whose  forms  are  identi¬ 
cal  because  the  limitations  are  identical ;  in¬ 
deed  Professor  Owen  has  hinted  at  this  rap¬ 
prochement  in  saying,  “  The  repetition  of  sim- 
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ilar  segments  in  a  vertebral  column,  and  of 
similar  elements  in  a  vertebral  segment,  is 
analogous  to  tbe  repetition  of  similar  crystals 
as  tbe  result  of  polarizing  force  in  the  growth 
of  an  inorganic  body.”* 

This  Law  of  Repetition,  which  is  tbe  first 
law  of  organic  growth,  must  be  coupled 
with  another  law  distinctly  announced  by 
Goethe  in  a  very  remarkable  passage,  and 
subsequently  taken  up  by  Scbelling,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  philosophers,  including  Von  Baer, 
whom  Dr.  Carpenter  improperly  credits  with 
the  discovery ;  the  law  we  speak  of  is  by 
Coleridge  named  the  Law  of  Individuation, 
and  may  be  more  intelligibly  explained  as 
the  principle  of  "  division  of  labor”  in  organ¬ 
isms.  Here  is  Goethe’s  statement : 

“  The  more  imperfect  a  being  is,  the  more  do 
its  individual  parts  resemble  each  other,  and  the 
more  do  these  parts  resemble  the  whole.  The 
more  perfect  the  being,  the  more  dissimilar  are  the 
parts.  In  the  former  case  the  parts  are  more  or 
less  a  repetition  of  the  whole ;  in  the  latter  case 
they  are  totally  unlike  the  whole.  The  more  tite 
parts  resemble  each  other,  tbe  less  subordination 
is  there  of  one  to  the  other.  Subordination  of 
parts  indicates  high  grade  of  organization.” 

These  pregnant  sentences  should  be  placed 
at  the  introduction  to  every  treatise  on  Zool¬ 
ogy,  for  they  express  the  highest  generaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  organic  series.  Specialization  of 
function  is  consequent  upon  specialization  of 
structure,  as  tbe  homogeneous  mass  becomes 
heterogeneous,  as  the  simple  cell  by  sponta¬ 
neous  fission  becomes  an  aggregation  of  cells, 
as  the  cellular  tissue  becomes  by  gradual  con¬ 
densation  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  osseous, 
and  finally  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues 
become  developed  ;  in  the  ascending  series 
the  “division  of  labor”  follows,  so  that 
instead  of  each  part  performing  several  func¬ 
tions,  the  separate  functions  are  localized  in 
separate  organs ;  and  according  to  the  ratio 
of  the  specialization  is  the  grade  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

Not  only  did  Goethe  clearly  perceive  that 
the  march  of  Nature  was  always  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  homogene¬ 
ous  to  the  heterogeneous ;  but  he  also  saw 
that  in  studying  nature  we  should  follow  the 
same  Method,  and  not  “  proceed  as  men  have 
done  hitherto  to  detect  the  traces  of  human 
structure  in  animals,  but  we  must  commence 
from  below  and  rise  gradually,  and  detect  in 
the  complex  organization  of  man  that  of  the 
simpler  animals. 

By  thus  bringing  together  the  various  con¬ 
ceptions  Goethe  had  elaborated,  we  prove, 

*  “  Homologies  of  the  Skeletoc,"  p.  171. 


even  better  than  by  dates,  that  his  opinions 
were  the  natural  results  of  his  method  of 
looking  at  Nature,  and  were  arrived  at  by 
him  mdependently  of  all  contemporary  efforts 
in  the  same  direction.  Indeed,  strange  as  is 
the  coincidence  between  his  notions  in  com¬ 
parative  anatomy  and  those  of  Geoflfroy  St. 
Hilaire,  yet  it  is  impossible — and  Geoffrey’s 
son  has  shown  it — that  either  of  these  philo¬ 
sophers  could  have  been  cognizant  of  the 
labors  of  the  other.  Dates  prove  it.  Goethe’s 
essays  were  written  in  1795,  though  not  pub¬ 
lished  till  1820.  Geoflfroy  did  not  publish 
till  1796 — 1806.  Yet  that  Goethe’s  manu¬ 
script  essay  of  1795  was  not  subsequently 
altered  is  sufficiently  evident  in  these  three 
discoveries:  the  metamorphosis  of  plants; 
the  discovery  of  the  intermaxillary ;  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  vertebral  structure  of  the  skull : 
all  three  being  special  applications  of  the 
general  doctrine. 

Tlie  coincidences,  then,  must  be  accepted 
CLS  coincidences,  similar  to  the  one  previously 
noted  respecting  the  discovery  of  the  inter¬ 
maxillary  by  Vicq  d’Azyr ;  and  the  one  now 
to  be  mentioned  respecting  the  vertebral 
structure  of  the  cranium.  It  has  been  often 
discussed.  Who  really  was  the  originator  of 
this  vertebral  theory  ?  and  a  few  years  before 
his  death,  Oken  wrote  an  article  in  the  “  Isis” 
(1847,  Heft,  vii.),  in  which  he  accused  Goethe 
of  mendacious  vanity,  declaring  that  he, 
Oken,  was  the  sole  discoverer.  We  will  give 
the  substance  of  this  protest,  because  it  has 
undoubtedly  influenced  Professor  Owen,  and 
it  made  a  great  impression  on  our  own  minds 
when  we  first  read  it ;  the  more  so  as  we  con¬ 
fess  to  an  uncomfortable  suspicion  of  pla¬ 
giarism  somewhere,  having  stolen  into  our 
thoughts  on  observing  the  similarity  in  the 
manner  of  the  discovery. 

Goethe,  during  one  of  his  rambles  in  the 
Jewish  cemetery  near  Venice,  picked  up  the 
skull  of  a  ram  which  had  been  cut  longitu¬ 
dinally,  and,  on  e.\amining  it,  the  idea  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  that  the  face  was  composed  of 
three  vertebrse :  the  transition  from  the  an¬ 
terior  sphenoid  to  the  ethnoid  was  evident  at 
once.  Oken,  during  one  of  his  rambles  in 
the  Harz  mountains,  picked  up  the  skull  of  a 
deer:  on  examining  it,  says  Cams,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  'I'hat  is  a  vertebral  column !” 

Oken’s  statement  is  as  follows.  He  made 
the  discovery  in  1806,  and  in  1807  wrote  his 
academic  programme  as  privat  docent  in  Got¬ 
tingen,  “  at  a  time  therefore  when  Goethe 
certainly  knew  not  of  my  existence.”  The 
reader  is  requested  to  note  this  avowal  that 
Goethe  knew  nothing  of  Oken  at  that  period. 
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He  sent  this  dissertation  to  Jena,  where  he 
had  just  been  appointed  professor,  and  had 
it  printed  as  his  inaugural  discourse.  Goethe, 
be  it  observed,  was  curator  of  that  university ; 
a  fact  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  establish 
Oken’s  claim,  as  Goethe,  it  is  supposed, 
would  at  once  have  remonstrated  against 
such  a  claim  had  he  not  recognized  its  jus¬ 
tice.  This  fact,  however,  we  shall  presently 
see,  to  have  no  such  bearing.  Goethe  had 
his  own  reasons  for  silence.  “  I  naturally 
sent  Goethe  a  copy  of  my  programme.  This 
discovery  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  invited 
me  at  Easter,  1808,  to  spend  a  week  with 
him  in  Weimar,  which  I  did.”  But  he  does 
not  eay  whether  Goethe  then  mentioned  hav¬ 
ing  conceived  the  same  idea ;  he  does  not  say 
that  Goethe  credited  him  with  priority.  He 
adds,  however,  that  as  long  as  the  notion 
was  ridiculed  by  men  of  science,  Goethe  was 
silent;  but  no  sooner  had  it  attained  some 
renown  through  the  works  of  Meckel,  Spix, 
Ulricks  and  others,  “  than  there  grew  up  a 
murmur  among  Goethe’s  servile  admirers 
that  this  idea  originated  with  him.  About 
this  time  Bojanus  went  to  Weimar,  and  hear¬ 
ing  of  Goethe’s  discovery,  half  believed  it, 
and  sent  the  rumor  to  me,  which  I  thought, 
lessly  printed  in  the  ‘  Isis.’  [1818,  p.  506.] 
Whereupon  1  announced  that  I  made  my  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  during  a  jour¬ 
ney  through  the  Harz.”  True ;  but  he  did 
not  throw  any  doubt  upon  Goethe’s  claim  to 
priority :  he  only  asserted  his  own  claim  to 
originality.  “  Now  that  Bojanus  had  brought 
the  subject  forward,  Goethe’s  vanity  was 
piqued,  and  he  came  afterwards,  thirteen 
years  subsequent  to  my  discovery,  and  said 
that  he  had  held  the  opinion  for  thirty  years.” 

Oken  not  only  speaks  with  profound  con¬ 
tempt  of  Goethe’s  “  fantastic  and  foolish 
osteological  essays — gam  verwirrten  und 
ideenlostn  otteologischen  Aufsdtzm,"  which 
“  prove  that  he  could  know  nothing”  about 
the  matter;  but  plainly  charges  him  with 
having  attempted  to  usurp  the  claim  to  a 
discovery  he,  Oken,  had  made.  And  at  first 
we  were  quite  prepared  to  side  with  him,  and 
to  hold  Goethe  guilty  of  the  charge.  A  long 
and  minute  investigation  has  convinced  us 
that  the  charge  is  completely  groundless,  and 
very  foolish  when  properly  stated,  'fhe  in¬ 
dependence  of  both  is  clear  enough.  There 
has  been  no  plagiarism — there  has  not  even 
been  identity  of  discovery.  Goethe  had  an 
apercu  of  the  truth ;  Oken  laid  the  basis  of  a 
demonstrative  theory.  Goethe  did  not  work 
out  his  apercu,  and  cannot  therefore  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  discoverer :  he  only  saw  the 


truth  like  a  philosopher — Oken  proved  it  like 
a  man  of  science.  It  was  with  Goethe  one 
among  many  applications  of  a  fundamental 
conception  of  organic  evolution  and  trans¬ 
formation — a  detail  of  the  unity  of  composi¬ 
tion.  It  was  with  Oken  the  special  anato¬ 
mical  problem  which  a  young  anatomist  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  solve.  That  Oken  had  never 
heard  of  Goethe’s  discovery,  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  assume ;  for  although  it  was  freely  dis¬ 
cussed  among  Goethe’s  friends,  it  was  not 
published  till  many  years  afterwards.  But 
recalling  the  fact  of  the  two  discoverers  being 
at  that  time  unknown  to  each  other,  let  us 
adduce  proof  posithe  that  Goethe  had  spoken 
of  this  discovery  before  Oken’s  publicat'on. 

In  his  essays  on  Comparative  Anatomy, 
speaking  of  the  vertebral  structure  of  the 
skull,  he  says — 

“  I  must  confess,  with  pleasure,  that  I  have 
been  convinced  of  this  secret  affinity  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  have  always  continued  to  study 
it.  But  such  an  apercu,  notion,  conception,  or 
intuition,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  is  always 
somewhat  esc»tcric.  It  can  be  expressed  in  a 
general  formula,  but  cannot  be  proved;  it  can  be 
exhibited  in  detail,  without  our  being  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  anything  complete  and  finished.  Two  per¬ 
sons  thoroughly  possessed  of  the  idea,  would  not 
agree  on  its  detailed  application  :  moreover,  I  as¬ 
sert  that  the  single  obwrver,  the  quiet  friend  o( 
nature,  is  not  always  in  accordance  with  himself; 
and  from  day  to  day  the  subject  is  clear  or  ob¬ 
scure  before  his  eyes,  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  activity  and  energy  of  his  intellectual  powers. 

“  I  will  make  my  meaning  more  intelligible  by 
a  comparison.  Some  time  ago,  I  was  interested 
in  reading  manuscripts  of  the  fiileenth  century, 
which  are  full  of  abbreviations.  Although  I  had 
never  applied  myself  to  the  deciphering  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  I  set  to  work  w  ith  great  energy,  and,  to 
my  astonishment,  read  off  without  hesitation  un¬ 
known  characters  which  ought  to  have  been  rid¬ 
dles  to  me.  My  pleasure  did  not  last  long.  Some 
time  afterwards,  when  1  wished  to  resume  this 
occupation,  which  had  been  interrupted,  I  found 
that  I  should  seek  in  vain  to  accomplish  by  labor 
and  attention  a  task  1  hud  begun  with  love  and 
intelligence,  lucidity  and  independence,  and  I  re¬ 
solved  to  await  the  return  of  those  fortunate  and 
fugitive  inspirations. 

“If  we  find  such  differences  in  our  facility  of 
reading  old  parchments,  the  letters  of  which  are 
fixed,  iiow  much  the  difficulty  must  be  increased 
when  we  strive  to  gue.ss  the  secrets  of  Nature, 
who,  incessantly  varying,  hides  from  us  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  life  she  bestows  ?  Sometimes  she 
indicates,  by  abbreviations,  what  would  have  been 
comprehensible  if  written  in  full ;  sometimes  she 
causes  unbearable  labor  by  a  long  series  of  nar¬ 
ratives  in  running  hand ;  she  unveils  what  she 
had  concealed,  and  conceals  what  she  had  only 
the  moment  before  unveiled.  What  man  can 
boast  tliat  he  is  gifted  with  tliat  wisely-measured 
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Mgacily,  with  that  modest  assurance,  which  ren¬ 
der  Nature  manageable  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  7  But  if,  with  a  problem  of  this  nature,  the 
solution  of  which  is  denied  to  all  exoteric  treat¬ 
ment,  a  man  stands  forth  in  a  busy  and  egotisti¬ 
cally  occupied  world,  it  will  be  vain  to  do  so  even 
with  measured,  well-reasoned,  ingenious,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  resened  audacity ;  he  will  be 
coldly  received,  perhaps  repulsed;  and  he  will 
feel  that  so  delicate,  so  intellectual  a  creation  is 
out  of  place  in  such  a  vortex.  A  ^and  and  sim¬ 
ple  idea,  whether  original  or  rediscovered,  may 
make  some  impression  ;  but  it  never  is  continued 
and  worked  out  in  its  primitive  purity.  The 
author  of  the  discovery  and  his  friends,  the  mas¬ 
ters  and  his  disciples,  the  pupils  among  them¬ 
selves,  not  to  mention  its  adversaries,  perplex  the 
question  by  their  disputes,  lose  themselves  in  use¬ 
less  discussions ;  and  this  because  each  one  wants 
to  adapt  the  idea  to  his  own  mind  and  intellect, 
and  because  it  is  more  flattering  to  be  original  in 
a  mistaken  way,  than  to  acknowledge,  by  tho 
admission  of  a  trutli,  the  power  of  a  superior  in¬ 
telligence.” 

The  allusion  in  the  concluding  passage  is 
certainly  pointed  at  Oken:  we  find  proofs 
of  it  in  three  distinct  prssages.  Here  is  one 
from  a  note  headed  Das  Schadehjerust  a  us 
seeks  Wirhelknocken  au/erbaut  (vol.  xxxvi., 
p.  27 1).  After  alluding  to  his  recognition 
of  three,  and  subsequently  six,  vertebrae  as 
composing  the  skull,  which  he  spoke  of 
among  his  friends  who  set  to  work  to  demon¬ 
strate  it,  he  says ; — 

“In  the  year  1807  this  theory  appeared 
tumultuously  and  imperfectly  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  for  it  naturally  awakened  great  disputes 
and  some  applause.  How  seriously  it  was 
damaged  by  the  incomplete  and  fantastic 
meth^  of  exposition,  History  must  relate.” 
Die  unreife  Art  des  Vortrags  is  a  sentence 
to  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have 
read  Oken.*  Goethe  s  antipathy  to  meta¬ 
physics  made  Oken’s  exposition  as  disagree¬ 
able  to  him  as  it  was  to  Cuvier,  from  whom 
it  concealed  the  profound  truth  that  lived 
behind  it. 

In  his  “Tag  und  Jahres  Hefte,”  Goethe 
mentions  that  while  he  was  working  out  this 
subject  with  his  two  friends-  Voigt  and  Riemer, 
they  “  brought  me,  with  some  surprise,  the 
news  that  this  idea  of  vertebral  structure  had 
just  T)een  brought  before  the  public  in  an 
Academic  Programme,  a  fact  which  theg, 
being  still  alive,  can  testifg  to."  This  seems 
to  us  conclusive  evidence.  It  was  published 
many  years  before  Oken  made  his  charge : 
and  it  accused  him  in  the  most  formal  way 

*  It  may  be  taken  ae  a  set-off  against  Oken’s 
qualification  of  “  the  fantastic  and  foolish  *  Osteolo- 
gical  Essaya’  ”  ^ 


of  prematurely  venturing  to  disclose  Goethe’s 
discovery,  and  it  appealed  to  two  honorable 
men  as  witnesses.  Oken  said  nothing  to  this 
when  it  could  have  been  settled.  He  says, 
indeed,  that  he  made  no  answer  to  the  first 
passage  we  have  quoted,  because,  after  all, 
he  was  not  named  in  it,  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  involve  himself  in  a  host  of  “  disagreea¬ 
bles.”  But  the  second  passage  dues  name 
him  as  plainly  as  if  the  letters  of  Oken  were 
printed  ;  and  it  adduces  living  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  Goethe  had  conceived  the  idea 
long  before  Oken,  and  that  his  friends  heard 
of  Oken’s  lecture  with  surjirise. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  Goethe 
speak?  In  the  passage  following  the  one 
last  quoted  he  answers  the  question :  “  1 
told  my  friends  to  keep  quiet,  fur  that  the 
idea  was  not  properly  worked  out  in  the 
Programme,  and  that  it  was  not  elaborated 
from  original  observations  would  be  plain 
to  all  scientific  men.  I  was  frequently  sought 
to  speak  plainly  on  the  subject ;  but  1  was 
firm  in  my  silence.” 

To  these  very  strong  testimonies  let  us 
add  that  contemporary  anatomists.  Cams 
and  Bojanus,  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
making  the  true  distinction,  and  in  assigning 
to  each  the  merit  due.  They  regard  Goethe 
as  unquestionably  the  originator,  and  Oken 
as  the  demonstrator,  of  this  theory.  Cams 
says — “  Still  more  remarkable  is  it  that  the 
greatest  of  anatomical  ideas  relating  to  the 
development  of  the  skeleton  was  frst  con¬ 
ceived  by  Goethe — and  this  is  the  structure 
of  the  skull,  which  first  appeared  to  his  mind 
as  a  development  of  the  vertebral  column.  It 
is  true  this  discovery  was  published  later,  and 
to  Oken  belongs  the  great  merit,  in  1807,  of 
having  the  first  given  a  scientific  demonstration 
of  the  theory  in  public.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  Goethe  had  this  lumi¬ 
nous  idea  many  years  before.”  Bojanus — 
the  friend  of  Oken,  too ! — is  still  more  ex¬ 
plicit. 

We  are  only  defending  Goethe  from  the 
frivolous  charge  made  by  Oken  of  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  claim  what  was  not  his  due. 
That  Oken,  as  the  demonstrator,  is  entitled 
to  the  claim  of  a  discoverer  is  plain ;  or  if 
Goethe’s  aper^u  be  allowed  to  claim  this, 
then  we  may  give  to  Linnaius  the  merit 
of  having  discovered  the  Metamorphosis  of 
Plants,  his  phrase  (previously  quoted)  stand¬ 
ing  in  pretty  much  the  same  relation  to 
that  theory  as  the  phrase,  “  The  skull  is  a 
vertebral  column,”  does  to  the  theory  of 
Oken.  Instead  of  treating  it  as  an  undig¬ 
nified  case  of  plagiarism,  we  should  see  m 
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it  another  suggestive  lesson  of  the  truth 
Goethe  himself  propounds,  that  Discoveries 
belong  to  the  Age,  and  not  men.  Curiously 
enough,  while  investigating  the  case  of  si¬ 
multaneous  discovery,  we  came  upon  a  third 
trace  of  the  same  contemporaneous  idea.  M. 
Dumeril  read  a  paper  l^fore  the  Institute, 
in  1808,  on  the  Analogy  which  exists  between 
the  bones  and  muscles  of  animals,  the  second 
section  of  which  is  entitled  De  la  t(te  consi- 
diri/t  comme  une  vert'ebre  ;*  and  this  paper 
is  sufficient  to  show  how  the  idea  of  the 
vertebral  composition  of  the  skull  was '‘in 
the  air  ” — how  all  science  tended  that  way. 

It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  a  discovery  of  any 
importance  is  made  by  one  man  alone  ;  and 
on  this  point  we  borrow  the  words  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Owen : — 

“  As  the  truth  of  Oken’s  generalization  began 
to  be  appreciated,  it  was  remembered,  as  is  usual¬ 
ly  the  case,  that  something  like  it  had  occurred 
before  to  others.  Autenrieth  and  Jean-Pierre 
Frank,  had  alluded,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  ana¬ 
logy  between  the  skull  and  the  vertebral  column. 
Ulrich,  reproducing  formally  Oken’s  more  matur¬ 
ed  opinions  on  the  cranial  vertebre,  says — *  Kiel- 
meyerum  prsceptorem  pie  venerandum  quamvis 
vertebram  tanquam  caput  integrum  considerari 
posse  in  scholia  anatomices  (kicentem  audivi.' 
And  the  essential  idea  was  doubtless  present  to 
Kielmeyer’s  mind,  though  he  reversed  M.  Dume- 
ril’s  proposition,  and  instead  of  calling  the  skull  a 
vertebra,  he  said  each  vertebra  might  be  called  a 
skull.  But  these  anticipations  imtraet  nothing 
from  the  merit  of  the  first  definite  proposition  of 
the  theory.  It  would  rather  be  an  argument 
against  its  truth,  if  some  approximative  idea  had 
not  suggested  itself  to  other  observers  of  nature, 
who  only  lost  the  merit  of  developing  it,  from  not 
appreciating  its  full  importance.  He,  however, 
becomes  the  true  discoverer  who  establishes^the 
truth ;  and  the  sign  of  the  proof  is  the  general 
acceptance.  Whoever,  therefore,  resumes  the 
investigation  of  a  neglected  or  repudiated  doctrine, 
elicits  its  true  demonstrations,  and  discovers  and 
explains  the  nature  of  the  errors  that  have  led  to 
its  tacit  or  declared  rejection,  .may  calmly  and 


*  The  following  extract  will  sufficiently  indicate 
his  point  of  view:  “Le  tron  occipital  corresnond 
au  canal  rachidien  dee  vertibres  aont  il  est  Vori- 

Slue :  I’apophyse  basilaire  et  tris  sonvent  le  corps 
n  sphendide  tout  semblables  par  la  structure  et  les 
usages  an  corps  des  vert^bres,  les  condyles  repre- 
senteut  leur  fisoettes  articulairea  Les  protuberan¬ 
ces  oodpitales  et  lee  espaces  compris  auaessous  sont 
lee  analogues  des  apopnysea  epineuses  et  de  lenrs 
lames  osseuses,  enfin  les  apophyses  mastoides  sont 
tout  4  fait  confbrmes  aux  apophyses  transversea.” 
He  deduces  that  the  whole  skull  is  one  gigantic 
vertebra — a  conclusion  which  was  rendereo  ridicu¬ 
lous  ^  a  phrase,  vertibre  pentanie,  and,  as  usual 
with  nenchmen,  disregarded  because  ridiculed. 
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confidently  await  the  acknowledgments  of  his 
rights  in  the  discovery.”* 

Oken's  claim,  therefore,  is  in  no  way  im¬ 
pugned  by  Goethe’s ;  nor  is  any  doubt  pos¬ 
sible  in  our  minds  of  the  rightfulness  of 
Goethe’s  claim  to  priority. 

In  taking  a  final  survey  of  the  grounds  up¬ 
on  which  Goethe’s  claim  as  a  man  of  science 
rests,  it  will  be  apparent,  even  from  the  brief 
indications  afforded  by  this  paper,  and  disre¬ 
garding  the  geological,  mineralogical,  and 
meteorological  inquiries  which  variously  oc¬ 
cupied  him,  that  he  was  no  mere  amateur 
dabbling  superficially  in  scientific  matters,  but 
one  of  the  Great  Naturalists  to  whom  Science 
is  seriously  indebted.  He  had  that  facilit 
de  penaer  en  grand  qui  multiplie  la  acience, 
which  Buffon  recognizes  in  Pliny,  and  which 
leaves  a  rich  inheritance  to  after  generations. 
The  most  advanced  thinkers  of  our  day  are 
only  now  beginning  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
the  reach  and  grandeur  of  his  leading  ideas ; 
and,  while  he  may  thus  be  compared  with 
Bacon  in  legislative  capacity,  he  has  shown, 
hy  his  discoveries  and  by  bis  researches,  that 
he  was  fully  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  posi¬ 
tive  philosophy.  And,  before  concluding,  we 
must  call  attention  to  one  admirable  point  in 
his  speculation — the  constant  presence  of 
what  may  be  called  the  embryological  point 
of  view.  He  studies  nature  in  her  ascending 
phases  o( growth,  not,  as  others  habitually  do, 
contenting  himself  with  noticing  the  already 
grown.  It  is  thus  he  traces  the  secret  of 
transformations,  catching  Nature  "  in  the  act,” 
so  to  speak,  and  thus  brings  the  whole  diver¬ 
sity  of  forms  within  the  unity  of  Life. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  he  was 
a  great  Man  of  Science,  no  less  than  a  great 
Poet.  “  For  half  a  century,”  he  says,  “  I 
have  been  known  as  a  poet  in  my  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  even  in  other  lands,  so  that  my  ta¬ 
lent  in  this  respect  is  not  disowned.  But  it 
is  not  generally  known,  and  has  not  been 
sufficiently  considered,  that  I  have  seriously, 
and  for  years,  devoted  myself  to  science,  that 
I  have  observed  phenomena  with  that  silent 
perseverance  only  possible  to  a  real  passion. 
Thus,  when  my  Morphological  EUsays  on  the 
Metamorphosis  of  Plants,  though  pubfished 
forty  years  before,  began  to  attract  attention 
in  Switzerland  and  France,  people  could  not 
contain  their  surprise  that  a  poet,  occupied 
habitually  with  sentiment  and  imagination, 
should  for  a  moment  hare  left  his  path,  and 
made  so  important  a  discovery.  But  this  is 

*  Owen  “On  the  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate 
Skeleton,”  p.  76. 
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a  complete  mistake.  I  have  devoted  a  great 
part  of  my  life  to  natural  history,  led  thereto 
by  a  dominant  passion.  I  have  not  made 
discoveries  by  *  inspiration,’  by  the  *  flash  of 
genius,’  but  by  steady  and  serious  research. 
Certainly,  I  might  have  accepted  the  honor 
paid  to  my  sagacity  and  ‘  genius  ;’  but  as  it 
IS  equally  hurtful  in  science  to  attend  exclu¬ 
sively  either  to  mere  observation  or  to  ab¬ 
stract  theories,  I  have  considered  it  my  duty 
to  write  the  history  of  my  botanical  studies 
for  the  appreciation  of  serious  men.” 

We  close  this  attempt  to  place  his  scienti¬ 


fic  position  in  its  true  light,  with  two  biogra¬ 
phical  details  : — During  the  Campaign  in 
France,  he  was  steadfastly  pursuing  his  theory 
of  Colors  ;  and  while  the  cannon-balls  were 
whirling  around  him,  he  not  being  a  soldier, 
observed  their  phenomena  as  a  philosopher ! 
The  second  detail  is  scarcely  less  significant. 
The  very  last  pages  he  ever  wrote  were  the 
review  of  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire’s  “  Philosophie 
Zoologique.”  He  was  then  eighty-two  years 
old  !  Truly  did  he  say,  that  with  him  Science 
was  a  passion ! 


Prom  BoBtloyU  Miteollany. 
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It  is  matter  for  surprise  that  many  well- 
informed  people,  like  the  Yeoman  in  the 
"  Lousiad,” 

**  Who  read  with  mnch  applause  tlie  daily  news. 
And  keep  a  close  acquaintance  with  tlic  I'nuse,” 

are  so  ignorant  of  what  may  be  called  the 
bye- ways  of  Literary  History.  On  the  plaii»- 
beaten  turnpike  road  of  Biography  they  know 
every  place  of  entertainment,  aye,  almost 
every  milestone.  They  have  got  up  the 
guide-books,  they  know  where  to  look  for  the 
Hons,  and  for  smaller  beasts  they  have  no 
eyes. 

Now  in  literary  tours,  as  in  other  journey¬ 
ing,  I  have  always  had  a  taste  for  pedestrian- 
ism.  I  have  no  absolute  objection  to  looking 
at  the  great  sights  in  scenery  by  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Murray,  or  in  literature  by  the  help  of  Mr. 
Hallam,  but  there  are  occasions  on  which  I 
prefer  leaving  the  hand-book  at  home,  and 
then  I  abjure  turnpikes  and  milestones,  dash 
across  hedges,  try  short  cuts,  and  commit  all 
manner  of  trespasses.  And  my  reminiscen¬ 
ces  of  these  irregular  excursions  are  very 
pleasant.  There  are  refreshing  streams, 
sweet  wild  flowers,  and  beautiful  views,  of 
which  your  steady  traveller  on  the  high  road 
does  not  dream. 

If  we  live  only  among  the  great  thinkers, 
great  historians,  and  great  poets,  we  shall 
move  in  a  circle  as  good  as  it  is  select ;  but  if 


we  will  sometimes  descend  a  few  steps  on  the 
literary  ladder,  then  is  much  amusement  to 
be  had  :  there  is  more  wit  and  wisdom  than  we 
wot  of,  and  at  any  rate  we  shall  find  human 
nature  in  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  inter¬ 
ested.  Now  1  lay  no  claim  to  being  a  literary 
Antit^uary.  Black  letter  I  cannot  read.  Ma¬ 
nuscripts  perplex  me  prodigiously,  and  Greek 
with  contractions,  or  Latin  with  abbreviations, 
are  among  my  bibliomaniacal  prejudices.  I 
am,  however,  very  food  of  what  are  called 
"  out  of  the  way’  books.  I  may  frequently 
be  seen  dawdling  over  book-stalls,  and  I  have 
now  some  very  curious  “  Corners  in  my  Li¬ 
brary.”  I  certainly  never  rose  two  hours 
before  my  accustomed  time  to  read  Burton’s 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,”  but  I  would  ra¬ 
ther  boast  with  good  old  Dr.  Johnson  that  I 
had  done  this,  than  confess  with  Mr.  Hallam 
that  I  had  found  no  interest  in  the  ”  Sweep¬ 
ings  of  the  Bodleian.” 

I  can  sit  and  amuse  myself  for  hours  with 
^  the  grave  pedantry,  quaint  conceits,  and  in¬ 
finite  reading  of  the  learned  old  gentleman, 
who  used  to  wander  down  to  the  banks  of 
the  Isis,  when  oppressed  by  the  melancholy 
he  has  so  industriously  analyzed,  to  dispel 
his  gloom  by  listening  to  the  coarse  jests  and 
ribaldry  of  the  bargemen. 

The  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  ”  is  a  better 
companion  at  a  solitary  bachelor  breakfast, 
than  even  Southey’s  “  Doctor,  or  Common- 
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place  Book,”  and  most  reading  people  now- 
a-days  know  bow  much  amusement  there  is 
to  be  found  in  these. 

A  poetical  young  gentleman  with  long  brown 
curls  and  a  light  moustache,  who  rode  a  pony, 
and  kept  loaded  pistols  in  his  bed-room,  and 
who  would  have  been  much  gratified  had 
you  hinted  to  him  your  suspicions  that  he 
had  once  committed  a  murder,  showed  me  a 
common-place  book  full  of  poetical  extracts, 
copied  in  red  ink  in  a  clerk-like  band,  and 
beaded  “  Flowers  Culled  during  my  Walks  in 
the  Garden  of  Literature.”  They  consisted  of 
such  passages  of  Byron  and  Moore  as  have 
been  quoted  and  parodied  a  thousand  times, 
and  are  still  so  often  mis  quoted  by  “  gushing 
girls”  of  sixteen.  Now  books,  like  “elegant  ex¬ 
tracts,”  “  excerpta,”  “  readings,”  «fec  ,  have 
been  compiled  too  frequently  on  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  poetical  young  gentleman. 
The  patent  beauties  of  the  first-rate  and  well- 
known  writers  are  paraded,  whereas  we  want 
any  gems  that  may  lie  in  the  dark  unfalhomed 
dust  of  unread  books,  or  any  flowers  of  wit  and 
eloquence  (fosculi  stntentiarum)  which  blush 
unseen  in  the  comers  of  libraries.  Those 
who  have  consulted  the  sources  of  political 
or  literary  history  know  that  there  is  some¬ 
times  a  single  page,  or  a  single  sentence,  wor¬ 
thy  of  preservation  in  a  book  or  pamphlet  of 
which  the  remainder  is  comparatively  worth¬ 
less. 

When,  for  instance,  I  have  read  the  many 
eloquent  criticisms  and  eulogies  on  the  im¬ 
mortal  author  of  “  Paradise  Lost,”  that 
abound  in  our  language,  from  the  panegyric 
pronounced  by  Dryden  to  that  eloquent  sen¬ 
tence  in  Mr.  Macaulay’s  “  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  I  must  confess  a  secret  pleasure  in  dis¬ 
covering  such  an  account  of  him  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  because  it  is  a  strong  instance  of  the 
extent  to  which  rancorous  prejudice  can  dis¬ 
tort  the  judgment. 

“John  Milton,”  says  Winstanley,  in  his 
“  Lives  of  the  Poets,’’  “  was  one  whose  na¬ 
tural  parts  might  deservedly  give  him  a  place 
amongst  the  principal  of  our  English  poets, 
having  written  two  heroic  poems,  &c.,  but  his 
fame  is  gone  out  like  a  candle  in  a  snufif,  and 
his  memory  will  always  sUnk,  which  might 
have  been  in  honorable  repute  bad  be 
not  been  a  notorious  traitor,  and  most  im¬ 
piously  and  villanously  belied  that  blessed 
martyr,  Charles  I.” 

Next,  as  a  specimen  of  bitterest  irony, 
_  witty  as  Plymley,  severe  as  Junius  or  Run- 
nymede,  is  a  sarcasm  contained  in  one  sen¬ 
tence  of  “  Killing  no  Murder,”  the  pamphlet 
which  struck  terrm*  into  the  heart  of  Cromwell. 


The  writer  calls  on  the  Protector  to  reflect 
bow  noble  a  thing  it  would  be  to  die  for  the 
nation,  and  adds,  “  you  are  indeed  the  father 
of  your  country,  for  while  you  live  we  can 
call  nothing  ours,  and  it  is  from  your  death 
that  we  hope  for  our  inheritances.” 

Then,  as  an  instance  of  an  amusing  blun¬ 
der,  there  is  an  anecdote  relative  to  the  his¬ 
torian  Ralph.  Lord  Melcombe  told  his  ser¬ 
vant  to  take  his  card  to  Mr.  Ralph  and  invite 
him  to  dinner.  The  flunkey,  either  a  wag  or 
a  very  stupid  fellow,  took  a  cart  to  Mr. 
Ralph’s  and  delivered  his  lordship’s  invita¬ 
tion.  The  historian  peremptorily  refused  to 
come,  and  wrote  the  innocent  peer  a  letter 
full  of  furious  indignation. 

A  good  facetious  and  practical  retort  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  Farquhar,  when  a  student  at  Tri¬ 
nity  College,  Dublin.  He  sent  a  message 
down  stairs  to  a  brother  student,  with  whom 
he  had  a  slight  acquaintance,  to  borrow  a 
book,  then  much  in  request,  Burnet’s  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Reformation.”  Its  cautious  and 
fastidious  proprietor  replied,  that  he  made  it 
a  rule  never  to  lend  a  book  out  of  his  rooms  ; 
but  that  Mr.  Fanjubar  was  at  liberty  to  come 
there  and  make  use  of  it  as  long  as,  be 
pleased.  This  Mr.  F.  treated  with  silent 
contempt.  It  so  happened  that  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  the  owner  of  “  Buruet”  was 
in  want  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  sent  up,  with 
his  compliments,  to  borrow  Mr.  Farquhar’s. 
Mr.  F.  gravely  replied,  that  he  never  lent  his 
bellows  out  of  his  chambers,  but  that  the 
gentleman  was  quite  at  liberty  to  come  up  to 
his  room  and  make  use  of  them  as  long  as  he 
liked. 

Now  many  such  entertaining  anecdotes  are 
scattered  about  in  old  books,  ill  written,  ill 
printed,  and,  for  the  most  part,  uninteresting. 
To  gather  them  from  various  sources,  and 
link  them  together  with  some  system,  was 
such  work  as  D’Israeli,  the  elder,  could  do 
as  none  else  has  done.  But  as  the  lamented 
“  ingenious  author  of  the  ‘  Curiosities  of  Lit¬ 
erature’  ”  is  no  longer  here  to  write  charm¬ 
ing  books  for  us,  such  work  must  fall  into  less 
practised  and  less  skilful  hands. 

It  is  strange  how  many  subjects  worthy  of 
record  have  been  hitherto  almost  entirely 
overlooked.  Our  literary  annals  labor  un¬ 
der  the  same  defect  as  does  Oriental  history. 
The  story  of  kings  only  is  told,  and  though 
the  biography  of  Eastern  despots  is  very 
different  matter  from  the  lives  of  the  mon- 
arcbs  of  intellect,  yet  in  both  oases  we  are 
anxious  to  know  something  of  the  ruled  as 
well  as  the  ruler,  of  the  small  as  of  the  great. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should  al- 
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ways  be  in  Brobdignag  than  in  Lilliput.  It 
is  as  tiresome  to  be  always  wondering  at  gi¬ 
ants  as  to  be  dandling  dwarfs.  The  lives  of 
great  writers  should  be  heroic  annals,  but  { 
literary  history  is  inadequately  and  unfairly 
written  when  we  have  no  account  of  the  se¬ 
cond  and  third-rate  literature  of  the  age 
described. 

Tbe  higher  province  there  is  no  intention 
of  here  invading.  The  lives  of  the  great 
men  are  generally  well  known,  though  they 
have  been  seldom  well  written.  It  is  of  the 
lesser  “  wits”  that  something  may  now  be 
said,  and  it  is  at  any  rate  matter  for  congrat¬ 
ulation  that  the  subject  is  novel,  and  that 
there  are  no  previous  successes  to  discourage 
by  any  dread  of  comparison  and  restraint. 

A  very  good  book  might  be  written,  called 
“  The  History  of  the  City,”  not  merely  a 
topi>graphical  account,  nor  such  chit-chat  as 
Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  can  so  charmingly 
put  together,  but  a  history  of  that  indefinable 
civic  and  commercial  power,  which  we  mean 
when  we  speak  with  a  kind  of  awful  rev¬ 
erence  of  “  the  City.” 

What  records  and  reminiscences  might 
such  a  volume  contain  !  Royal  visits,  mag¬ 
nificent  banquets,  rich  viands  and  mellow 
wines,  headaches  next  morning ;  anecdotes  of 
the  fire  and  the  plague ;  Pepys  gossiping, 
Evelyn  moralizing.  Wren  building;  solemn 
debates  in  the  common- council,  opposition — 
now  to  the  King,  now  to  the  Parliament. 
Whiggism  at  one  time,  Toryism  at  another, 
triumphant.  Jeffries  bullying  and  brow¬ 
beating  in  the  Old  Bailey  ;  Jeffries  in  the 
hour  of  retribution  saved  by  a  company  of 
the  train  bands  from  popular  fury,  and  borne, 
almost  mad  with  terror,  first  to  the  Mansion 
House,  and  then  to  the  Tower,  followed  by 
the  threats  and  execrations  of  a  raging  mul¬ 
titude.  What  burnings  in  Smitbfield  when 
men  were  tortured  there — what  butcheries  in 
Smithfield  since  only  beasts  have  been 
slaughtered  there.  What  lamentations  for 
the  loss  of  the  time-honored  market,  where 
hecatombs  have  fallen  by  the  ruthless  knife, 
soon  to  be  driven  to  a  suburban  refuge.  For 
in  these  days  there  is  such  a  rusticating  ten¬ 
dency  that  even  beasts  refuse  to  be  killed  un¬ 
less  it  be  in  tbe  country. 

Among  those  things  to  be  remembered  in 
the  “  History  of  the  City,”  are  the  pageants 
or  entertainments  on  the  inauguration  of  each 
Lord  Mayor.  With  the  cumbrous  pomp  and 
gaudy  show  of  the  procession  we  are  yet  fa¬ 
miliar.  The  written  portion  of  the  pageant 
has  become  obsolete.  Two  years  ago  an  am¬ 
bitious  attempt  was  made  to  revive  some 


of  the  typical  elements  of  the  old  entertain¬ 
ment.  Peace,  personified  by  a  young  la¬ 
dy,  from  a  transpontine  theatre,  sat  olive- 
crowned  in  her  car,  smiling  serenely  on  the 
profane  rabble  in  Farringdon  Street,  where 
ragged  rascals  were  picking  the  pockets  of 
servants  out  for  a  holiday.  The  emblems 
were  restored,  but  the  verse  was  wanting. 
Not  a  bard  could  be  found,  from  Mr.  Alfred 
Tennyson  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery, 
who  would  on  this  great  occasion  liecome  the 
successor  of  Settle.  The  rrmble  of  the 
wheels  of  the  gorgeous  and  gilded  ooaches 
mingled  with  the  bray  of  the  silver  trumpets, 
but  the  lyre  was  silent. 

Except  for  advertisements  poetry  appears 
to  have  quite  gone  out.  Now  our  simpler 
ancestors  had  a  notion  that  verse,  however 
bad,  had  a  soothing  and  humanizing  influence 
even  on  the  mob,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
companies  paid  a  regular  pension  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  poet  to  write  what  were  called  pa¬ 
geants.  These  men  were  a  kind  of  bastard 
slip  of  the  regular  dynasty  of  Poets  Laureate, 
and  were  called  City  Poets.  There  were 
four  of  them,  John  Tatham,  Thomas  Jordan, 
Matthew  Taubman,  and  Elkanah  Settle.  Be¬ 
fore  they  were  regularly  appointed  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  annual  entertainment  other  poets 
j  of  greater  fame  had  been  occasionally  em¬ 
ployed.  Ben  Jonson  had  been  called  on  to 
prepare  a  mas<jue  on  the  occasion  of  a  royal 
visit,  and  he  speaks  bitterly,  when  it  was 
withdrawn,  of  the  “  chanderly  pension”  al¬ 
lowed  him  by  one  of  the  civic  companies. 

Pageants  on  various  occasions  had  been 
composed  by  Peele,  Dekker,  Mundey,  Mid¬ 
dleton,  Squire,  Webster,  Hey  wood,  and  John 
Taylor,  the  water  poet.  Before,  however, 
the  short-lived  succession  from  Tatham  to 
Settle,  they  had  not  been  annually  or  reg¬ 
ularly  performed.  When  Alderman  De- 
thicke  ascended  the  civic  throne  it  appears 
they  had  been  discontinued  for  many  years, 
and  were  by  him  revived.  Edmund  Oayton, 
who  wrote  the  pageant  on  that  occasion, 
says,  “  I  cannot  here  set  forth  the  reason  of 
the  extinguishing  of  these  civic  lights,  and 
suppressing  the  genius  of  our  metropolis, 
which  for  these  planetary  pageants  and  pre- 
torian  pomps  was  as  famous  and  renowned 
in  foreign  nations  as  for  their  faith,  wealth, 
and  valor.” 

The  greatest  pageants  were  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  royal  visit. 

Their  date  is  very  early.  The  first  took 
place  when  Eleanor  Queen  of  Henry  III. 
rode  through  the  city  to  her  coronation. 
The  next  celebrated  the  victory  of  Edward  I. 
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over  the  Scots.  Others  were  performed 
when  the  Black  Prince  made  his  entry  with 
his  royal  piisoner.  When  Richard  II.  passed 
along  Cheapside  after  the  citizens  had  sub¬ 
mitted,  and  by  the  intercession  of  the  Queen, 
recovered  their  charter.  When  Henry  V. 
made  his  triumphant  entry  after  the  Battle 
of  Agincourt.  When  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne 
Boleyn  passed  through  the  city  to  her  coro¬ 
nation.  There  was  one  also  when  Elizabeth 
was  crowned.  There  is  a  pageant  of  Ben 
Jonson’s  called,  “  Part  of  King  James’  enter¬ 
tainment  in  passing  to  his  Coronation.’’  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  this  was  performed 
at  all,  for  that  day,  17th  July  1603,  was  re¬ 
membered  for  its  fearful  and  unseasonable 
weather,  and  the  plauge  was  at  that  time 
raging  with  such  vehemence  that  in  London 
eleven  hundred  persons  died  of  it  that  very 
week. 

This  may  give  some  idea  of  what  these 
productions  were.  It  is  of  course  vastly  su¬ 
perior  to  those  written  by  the  former  poet¬ 
asters  specially  to  be  mentioned.  What  the 
effect  may  have  been  when  the  various  Vir¬ 
tues  with  Greek  and  Latin  names — when 
gods  and  goddesses — the  genius  of  the 
Thames — were  tricked  out  in  fancy  dresses, 
and  the  general  effect  heightened  by  decora¬ 
tion,  pomp  and  musical  procession,  we  know 
not ;  but  the  pedantic  speeches,  full  of  histo¬ 
rical  and  mythological  classic  allusion,  are 
assuredly  very  heavy  reading. 

On  the  occasion  of  James  L,  his  Queen, 
and  Prince  Henry  making  a  triumphal  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  city,  Dekker  wrote  a 
pageant. 

But  the  6rst  regular  poet  was  John  Tat- 
ham.  For  eight  years  he  wrote  the  pageants. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  four  plays.  “  Love 
Crowns  the  End”  is  a  pastoral  drama  or 
masque  in  which  Chloe,  Gloriana,  Lysander, 
Daphnis,  Alexis,  Cliton,  Francisco,  make 
love  in  rhyming  speeches  and  songs,  after 
the  most  approved  and  conventionsU  pastoral 
method.  He  next  essayed  tragedy,  and 
wrote  “  The  Distracted  State.”  His  comedy, 
“  The  Rump,  or  the  Mirror  of  the  Late 
Times,”  was  afterwards  remodelled  by  Mrs. 
Bebn,  who  gave  it  the  title  of  “  Round  Heads, 
or  the  Good  Old  Cause.”  In  the  second  im¬ 
pression  of  the  original  play  of  Taiham,  it  is 
stated  that  it  “  was  acted  many  times  with 
great  applause  at  the  private  house  in  Dor¬ 
set  Court.”  Pepys’  verdict  is  not  so  favora¬ 
ble  as  that  of  the  theatrical  audience,  but  he 
Is  a  censorious  dramatic  critic.  He  tells  us 
in  his  Diary,  that  he  had  read  it  one  night 
before  gomg  to  bed,  and  pronounces  it  “  very 
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silly.”  It  fell  to  Tatbam’s  lot  to  write  the 
pageant  the  year  of  the  Restoration.  It  was 
of  course  a  great  occasion,  and  a  great  ef¬ 
fort  was  made.  It  is  called  “  London’s  Glo¬ 
ry,”  represented  by  Time,  Truth,  and  Fame, 
at  the  magnificent  triumph  and  entertain¬ 
ment  of  his  most  sacred  majesty,  Charles  II., 
at  Guildhall,  on  Thursday,  6th  July,  1660, 
in  “  the  12th  year  of  His  Majesty’s  most 
happy  reign.” 

This  statement  is  significant  as  embodying 
the  loyalist  view.  If,  however,  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  call  1660  the  twelfth  year  of 
Charles’s  reign,  it  is  certainly  so  in  the  same 
sentence  to  call  that  reign  happy. 

The  King  went  in  procession  to  Guildhall, 
and  on  his  way  there  was  met  by  the  page¬ 
ants.  Time  personified  represented  the  Wor¬ 
shipful  Company  of  Skinners,  and  tnade  a 
long  speech  in  heroics,  of  which  the  few  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  are  a  fair  sample  : — 

“Amongst  the  rest  the  Skinners’  Company 

Crowd  to  express  their  sense  of  loyalty. 

And  those  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  and  can  but  see. 

Make  their  hands  speak,  ‘  Long  live  your  Ma¬ 
jesty,’ 

Whose  royal  presence  cures  the  wounded  state, 

Beguiles  Time's  court,  and  gives  a  turn  to  fate.” 

Truth’s  speech  represents  “  The  Clothiers’ 
Company,”  and  Fame  the  Grocers,’  who  con¬ 
clude  their  sweet  things  by  saying, 

“  Since  in  yourself  you  are  a  history, 

A  volume  bound  up  for  eternity.” 

The  “  Merry  Monarch,”  in  spite  of  his  love 
of  rhyme  and  his  general  disregard  of  rea¬ 
son,  must  have  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  these 
vacuous  pomposities.  In  a  prose  appendix 
to  the  poetry  the  order  and  management  of 
the  procession  and  pageants  are  given.  The 
windows  of  all  houses  were  covered  with  ta¬ 
pestries,  or  “  such  hangings  as  may  glorifie 
the  day.”  The  streets,  from  Old  Jewry  to 
Temple-bar,  were  railed  on  both  sides  ;  the 
several  companies  with  their  livery  gowns 
and  hoods ;  the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and 
their  retinue,  and  ”  the  gentlemen  of  the  ar¬ 
tillery  completely  armed,”  to  the  music  of 
six  trumpets  and  a  kettle-drum,  were  to  move 
in  procession  from  the  Old  Jewry,  down 
Cheapside,  Ludgate  Hill,  Fleet  Street,  and 
the  Strand,  to  Whitehall.  The  King  then 
left  Whitehall,  and  they  all  proceeded  to 
Temple-bar,  at  which  place  Time  delivered 
his  |)oetic  oration  to  His  Majesty ;  at  St. 
Pauts  Churchyard  Truth  harangued  and 
Fame  made  her  speech  in  Cheapside.  The 
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monarch  then  moved  on  to  Guildhall,  where 
he  was  feasted  with  great  pomp  and  cere¬ 
mony  ;  and  in  the  evening  the  civic  authori¬ 
ties  escorted  him  to  Whitehall,  after  which 
they  retired,  and  “  a  volley  being  given, 
every  man  departeth  to  his  own  home.’’ 

Tatham  was,  as  has  been  said,  succeeded 
by  Thomas  Jordan.  This  man  was  one  of 
the  few  of  the  early  school  of  actors  who 
lived  to  see  the  Re>toration.  He  had  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Red  Hull  in  the  part  of  Lepida 
in  “  Messalina.”  Hut  he  was  a  poet  as  well 
as  an  actor,  and  the  author  of  four  plays, 
the  last  of  which,  “  Love  Crowns  the  End,” 
was  among  the  MSS.  destroyed  by  Mr. 
Warburtons  servant.  He  wrote  the  city 
pageants  for  thirteen  years.  Besides  these 
and  his  dramatic  compositions  he  was  the 
author  of  several  small  volumes  of  poetry, 
with  very  fanciful  titles.  He  also  published 
in  1642  a  little  tract  called  “Rules  to  know 
a  Royal  King  from  a  Disloyal  Subject,  with 
an  Exact  Account  given  of  the  Jewels  of  the 
Crown  of  England.”  It  is  a  canting  praise 
of  passive  obedience,  in  which  he  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  man  who  does  not  love 
Charles  I.  cannot  (he  will  scarce  believe)  love 
his  Maker.  The  jewels,  it  appears,  in  the 
regal  diadem  of  that  king  were  innocence, 
fortitude,  patience,  peace,  love,  royal  anger, 
justice  and  mercy.  He  concludes  this  bad 
prose  with  some  worse  verse,  and  calls  the 
lines  a  sonnet,  but  they  are  in  reality  weak 
and  irregular  rhymes,  concluding  with  “  God 
save  the  King.” 

The  next  civic  bard  was  Matthew  Taub- 
raan.  He  held  the  dignihed  position,  from 
1685  to  1691.  His  last  pageant  was  per¬ 
formed  on  the  day  that  Sir  Thomas  Pilk- 
ington  entered  a  second  time  on  the  mayor¬ 
alty.  It  was  got  up  at  the  expense  of  the 
Skinners’  Company.  It  is  dedicated  to  Sir 
Thomas,  who  had  been  twice  imprisoned  for 
his  religious  and  political  opinions,  and  was 
now  triumphantly  a  second  time  elected 
Mayor.  He  is  informed  in  the  dedication 
that,  “  when  idolatry  like  a  deluge  had 
overspread  the  land,  and  the  church  Tike  the 
ark  lay  tottering  upon  the  billow,  then  came 
the  dove  with  the  olive  branch  of  joy.” 
'I'be  poet  adds,  “  Like  Daniel  you  were  taken 
out  of  the  lion’s  den  to  be  a  ruler  over  us.” 
This  pageant  was  a  very  grand  affair.  On 
the  day  of  Sir  Thomas’s  second  inauguration. 
King  William,  Queen  Mary,  and  their  royal 
highnesses  Prince  and  Princess  of  Denmark, 
went  with  great  pomp  to  the  Guildhall. 
There  were  no  less  than  6ve  pageants.  The 
others  were  in  the  accustomM  style,  but  the 


third  merits  some  mention.  It  was  a  ship 
called  the  “Perseus  and  Andromeda,”  and 
laden  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  East. 
On  board  were  a  “  jolly  brave  captain  ”  and 
a  crew,  “continually  toping,  bousing,  and 
carousing.”  The  captain  makes  his  men  a 
speech  full  of  strange  oaths  and  nautical 
phraseology.  The  sailors  sing  a  song,  and 
the  skipper  then  spouts  some  heroics  full  of 
the  usual  compliments,  &c. 

The  dinner  in  the  Guildhall  was  on  a  very 
grand  scale.  During  the  banquet  the  Lord 
Mayor  proposed  the  health  of  their  Majes¬ 
ties,  and  the  King  that  of  his  Lordship.  Two 
songs  were  sung  during  dinner.  One  from 
one  of  Nahum  Tates’  comedies,  in  honor  of 
their  royal  personages,  and  another  in  praise 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  companies. 

“  Come,  boys,  drink  a  health  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
city, 

The  loyal  Lord  Mayor  and  the  legal  committee, 
The  imperial  city  that  this  year  to  you 
Hath  restoreil  us  our  lives  and  our  liberties  too. 

“  With  justice  and  peace  may  it  ever  be  floating. 
May  the  heads  that  support  it  agree  in  their 
voting, 

May  a  strong  tide  of  union  still  flow  in  yon  hall. 
And  no  sea  of  faction  e’er  beat  down  your 
wall 

and  so  it  runs  on. 

Taubman,  in  1685,  collected  and  published 
a  little  volume,  entitled  “  Loyal  Poems  and 
Satyrs  upon  the  Times  written  by  several 
hands.”  It  is  dedicated  to  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  the  loyal  club  at  the  Dog  in 
Drury  Lane.  In  the  preface  he  prays  to  be 
delivered  from  Whigs  and  trimmers.  Some 
of  the  poems  are  clever  political  squibs, 
teeming  with  wrath  against  Puritans  and 
Presbyterians. 

The  classical  order  of  climax  can  be  ob¬ 
served  here  without  violating  chronology. 
Elkanah  Settle  was  the  greatest  as  well  as 
the  lust  of  the  city  songsters.  He  is  almost 
famous  as  the  antagonist  of  Dryden,  certainly 
notorious  as  Doey  in  “  Absolom  and  Achito- 
phel,”  and  is  or  ought  to  be  infamous  for 
his  political  misdeeds. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  was  ma¬ 
triculated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  but  re¬ 
sided  for  but  a  very  short  time.  Langbaine 
says  that  when  he  came  up  from  Oxford  and 
resided  in  London,  he  dissipated  a  good  for¬ 
tune.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  be  was 
stimulated  by  ambition  or  driven  by  need  to 
take  up  the  pen.  He  probably  at  first  came 
up  to  enjoy  his  fortune  in  London,  and  after¬ 
wards  turned  pamphleteer,  dramatist,  poet- 
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aster,  and  at  last  droll-writer.  Had  lie, 
however,  intended  literature  at  the  first  he 
would  have  come  to  the  metropolis.  Lon¬ 
don  was  then,  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
En^rland,  as  much  as  in  a  political  one  Paris 
has  ever  been  France.  There  were  then  no 
brothers  Cottle,  even  in  such  a  provincial 
town  as  Bristol,  to  recognize  genius,  which 
the  lynx-eyed  vigilance  and  profound  pene¬ 
tration  of  London  publishers  had  failed  to 
detect.  The  man  whom  his  friends  per¬ 
suade,  or  whose  self-love  cheated  into  the 
notion,  that  he  was  a  wit,  came  up  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  to  the  capital  to  exercise  the 
literary  calling  and  frequent  the  coffee¬ 
houses. 

But  a  political  creed  was  in  those  days 
absolutely  necessary  to  success,  of  even  the 
lowest  kind.  Roundhead  or  cavalier,  and 
then  Whig  and  Tory  was  an  exhausted  divi¬ 
sion  of  all  educated  Englishmen.  There  is 
hardly  any  age  when  men  can  retreat  into 
the  “  templa  serena”  of  contemplation,  and 
affect  to  look  down  from  that  calm  eminence 
on  the  struggles  of  the  crowd  below.  We 
had  not  then,  at  any  rate,  arrived  at  that 
philosophical  toleration  and  indifferentisra 
which  enable  us  now,  under  the  name  of 
liberal  or  the  still  more  specious  title  rf  lib¬ 
eral  conservative,  to  hold  any  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  shades  of  opinion  that  exist  between 
protection  and  the  five  points  of  the  charter. 

Settle  adopted  the  Whig  cause.  He  wrote 
a  pamphlet  in  favor  of  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
called  “  Character  of  a  Popish  Successor.” 
This  was  answered  by  one  entitled  “The 
Character  of  Rebellion.”  Sir  Roger  L’Es- 
trang^  wrote  “The  Character  of  a  Papist  in 
Masquerade,”  and  Settle’s  last  utterance  on 
the  matter,  “The  Character  of  a  Popish 
Successor  Complete,”  has  been  called  the 
best  piece  in  the  controversy.  After  the 
coronation  of  James  II.  both  his  pamphlets 
were  publicly  burned  by  the  Fellows  in  the 
quadrangle  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  One 
is  reminded  by  this  of  the  destruction  of  Mr. 
Fronde’s  “Nemesis  of  Faith,”  in  a  college 
hall  in  the  same  university  some  three  years 
ago,  amusing  exaggerations  of  which  pro¬ 
ceeding  appeared  in  the  London  papers  and 
were  almost  as  ridiculous  as  the  act  itself. 


He  tried  also  to  aid  and  abet  the  principles 
he  had  adopted  on  the  stage,  and  wrote 
“The  Female  Prelate, — History  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Pope  Joan.”  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  whom  he  exalts 
“  tergeminis  honoribus.”  He  divides  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  enemies  into  three  classes. 

1.  Romish  Zealot. 

2.  The  ambitious  libertine,  who  appears  as 
zealous  for  a  religion  of  (juality  as  a  Spanish 
Jew  at  mass,  and  rather  than  stand  out  when 
his  interest  is  at  stake,  would  even  turn 
Mahomedan  and  almost  circumcise  to  be 
great. 

3.  “  Indigent  bullies,”  who  wish  for  change 
at  any  rate,  and  desire  tumultuously  to 
scramble  for  bread. 

He  was  esteemed  so  vehement  a  partisan 
that  the  Pope-burning  in  1880  was  entrusted 
to  his  superintendence. 

In  1683  he  found  the  cause  of  Shaftesbury 
falling,  and  made  a  rapid  desertion  to  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  He  endeavored  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  step,  as  men  usually  do  when  they 
are  guilty  of  such  shameless  inconsistency. 
He  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Titus  Oates 
plot,  called  “  A  Narrative,”  in  which  he  con¬ 
fesses  his  past  misdeeds,  recants  his  former 
opinions,  and  is  as  virulent  as  renegades  are 
wont  to  be  when  they  seek  to  attach  them¬ 
selves  more  strongly  to  their  new,  by  being 
violent  against  their  old  friends.  In  the  pre¬ 
face  he  turns  round  on  his  former  party,  and 
speaks  of  Whiggism  as  if  he  had  always  held 
it  in  abomination  and  contempt.  He  writes 
“  a  Whig  ^being  that  owlight  sort  of  ani¬ 
mal  that  unless  in  a  coach  and  six,  never 
looks  abroad  without  being  hooted  at.”  In 
the  postscript  he  divides  all  Whigs  into  two 
classes,  fools  and  villains. 

Having  libelled  James  II.  some  years  be¬ 
fore,  he  afterwards  was  so  strong  in  loyalty 
to  the  Papist  successor  that  he  became  a 
trooper  in  bis  army  at  Hounslow  Heath.  He 
also  set  up  a  journal  in  defence  of  the  court. 

His  political  character  will  need  no  com¬ 
ment,  when  it  is  said  of  him,  that  in  addition 
to  these  flagrant  trucklings  and  tergiversa¬ 
tions  he  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Judge  Jeffries, 
and  a  libel  on  Lord  Russell  a  few  days  after 
I  the  martyrdom  of  that  nobleman. 
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8C1PIO  AFRICANU8  THE  ELDER,  AND  ARTHUR  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 


“  Tbt  domb  tnon  throng’d  to  mo  (Aria,  and  tha  blind 
To  hoar  them*  peak  :  tan  matrona  flnng  thair  gloaaa, 

Ladiat  and  amida  thair  learfa  and  handkarrhiafa. 

Upon  (Arm  aa  (Aap  paia'd :  tha  noblaa  bended, 

Aa  to  JoTo’a  atatna  ;  and  tha  oemmona  made 
A  ahowar  and  thnadar  with  thair  capo  and  ahonta : 

I  nerar  aaw  tha  like.” — SHiispsans.  Ctriolanus,  Act  %  !*c.  1. 

"  Tha  faatal  blaxoa,  tha  trinmnhal  ahow, 

Tha  raaiah’d  atandard,  and  too  captiTa  foa, 

Tha  aanata'a  ihanka,  tha  liazatta’a  pompona  tala, 

With  force  raaiatlaaa  o’er  tha  braae  prarail.” 

Ur.  JoHiiaON.  Vanity  of  Huwmih  Wisket. 


Thk  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  and  Ibe  van¬ 
quisher  of  Napoleon.  Here  are  two  great 
names  brought  into  juxtaposition.  The  an¬ 
nals  of  the  world  present  none  more  eminent, 
and  but  a  very  limited  number  entitled  to 
rank  in  the  same  class.  We  speak  of  the 
latter  as  already  belonging  to  history,  al¬ 
though  fortunately  he  is  still  with  us,  his 
bright  halo  of  glory  expanding  with  time 
and  added  honor.  Zama  and  Waterloo,  if 
estimated  by  their  consequences,  are,  per¬ 
haps,  without  exception,  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  battles  in  which  the  races  of  men 
ever  stood  opposed  to  each  other  for  mu¬ 
tual  destruction,  or  to  uphold  antagonistic 
principles.  Each  terminated  a  long,  exhaust¬ 
ing  war  between  rival  nations,  a  mortal  strug¬ 
gle  for  supremacy ;  and  the  result  in  both 
cases  established  political  changes  of  endur¬ 
ing  influence,  destined  to  operate  with  con¬ 
trolling  power  on  the  events  of  subsequent 
ages.  Natives  of  very  different  and  distant 
countries,  living  under  distinct  forms  of  civ¬ 
ilization,  and  at  an  interval  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years — between  the  characters  and 
ubliu  services  of  the  Roman  and  the  British 
ero,  may  be  traced  more  than  one  leading 
point  of  strong  coincidence.  Each  wielded 
the  military  resources  of  a  stern,  uncompro¬ 
mising  people,  with  unequalled  skill  and  suc¬ 
cess,  as  faithful  soldiers  of  the  State,  and 
constitutional  generals,  divested  of  selfish 
views  or  personal  ambition  ;  and  each,  after 
many  brilliant  achievements,  destroyed  in  a 
concluding  and  overwhelming  victory,  the 
VOL.  XXVIL  NO.  IV. 


bitterest,  the  most  implacable  enemy  their 
native  land  had  ever  encountered.  Amongst 
the  Romans,  the  fame  of  Scipio  surpasses 
that  of  all  the  leading  men  who  elevated 
their  country  to  the  pinnacle  of  power  she 
so  long  maintained.  He  was  unquestiona¬ 
bly  the  foremost  in  a  long  file  of  her  dis¬ 
tinguished  sons.  Greater  than  Caesar,  be¬ 
cause  he  triumphed  over  abler  enemies 
than  Caesar  ever  had  to  contend  with. 
Purer,  too,  in  his  patriotism,  because  be 
served  with  devotional  loyalty  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  authorities,  without  seeking  to  place 
himself  above  them,  and  more  than  once 
refused  the  title  of  king,  which  his  own 
army,  as  well  as  grateful  strangers,  and 
liberated  captives,  pressed  on  his  accept¬ 
ance.*  Had  he  possessed  the  selfish  tem¬ 
perament  of  many  other  successful  warriors, 
he  might  easily  have  overturned  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Rome,  as  a  corollary  to  the  subjec¬ 
tion  of  Carthage.  But  he  chid  the  people, 
and  indignantly  repulsed  their  proposal, 
when,  overheated  by  gratitude  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  he  had  done  them,  they  desired  to 
make  him  perpetual  consul  and  dictator.f 
He  cared  not  for  a  crown,  while  Cmsar 
and  Cromwell  coquetted  with  the  regal 
symbol  they  panted  to  grasp  with  both 
hands.  Csesar  surmounted  no  difficulties 
equivalent  to  those  which  Scipio  trampled 
under  foot.  He  never  had  a  Hannibal  to  beat. 


*  Polybius,  lib.  x.  c.  6. 
f  Livy,  lib.  xxxviiL  c.  6®. 
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His  most  formidable  opponent,  Pompey,  was, 
at  the  best,  but  a  second-rate  commander. 
With  his  superior  numbers  and  other  advan¬ 
tages,  Pompey  ought  to  have  won  Pharsalia 
twice  over,  had  his  abilities  equalled  those  of 
his  adversary.  Men  must  be  judged  by  what 
they  have  done,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed.  It  is  idle  to  spec¬ 
ulate  on  what  they  might  have  effected  un¬ 
der  other  conditions.  This  may  amuse  the 
reflecting  mind,  but  has  no  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  states  and  the  revolutions  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  often  said  that  genius 
can  create  its  own  opportunities — a  trans¬ 
parent  fallacy,  perverted  from  the  more 
sound  conclusion,  that  opportunities  when 
they  present  themselves,  are  expanded  and 
carried  out  by  genius,  to  mighty  results. 
CsBiar  enlarged  the  power  of  Rome,  to  crush 
equality  and  rivalry,  and  to  place  himself  at 
her  head,  above  his  brother  patricians.  He 
loved  his  country,  as  Napoleon  did  France 
— for  himself.  He  conquered  to  be  an 
autocrat  and  dictator.  Scipio  fought  with 
more  exalted  views.  He  saved  the  Romans 
from  being  slaves  to  &  foreign  foe,  without 
becoming  the  domestic  tyrant  of  their  liber¬ 
ties.  He  increased  the  power  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  by  the  addition  of  all  that  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Carthage,  so  long  the  counter- 
oise  of  Rome.  Having  completed  his  work, 
e  rested  in  his  glory,  preferring  rather  to  go 
down  to  future  ages  as  Scipio  Africanus,  the 
senator,  and  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  than  as 
Scipio,  the  emperor  of  Rome.  He  chose  the 
nobler  title,  as  (to  follow  up  the  parallel)  Ar¬ 
thur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  will  stand  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  pages  of  history  with  more 
imposing,  stately  grandeur,  than  he  would 
have  done  as  Arthur  the  First,  King  of 
Greece,  Belgium,  or  even  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies.  The  heroism  which  evaporates  in  a 
throne  has  a  tinge  of  ordbary  humanity,  a 
mixture  of  spurious  components.  It  resem¬ 
bles  a  costly  diamond  with  a  flaw,  a  mirror 
with  an  unsightly  blemish.  The  fame  of 
Cromwell,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon,  has  but  a 
pedestal  of  sounding  brass ;  while  that  of 
Scipio,  Washington,  and  Wellington  stands 
on  a  basis  of  solid  gold.  Marlborough  and 
Wellington  have  been  closely  compared 
by  more  than  one  able  writer.  We  have 
no  wish  to  detract  from  the  merit  or  under¬ 
value  the  services  of  John  Churchill ;  but 
this  comparison  elevates  him  somewhat  be¬ 
yond  his  mark.  He  did  fine  things  in  his 
day,  although  his  renown  was  getting  a  little 
rusty,  until  furbished  up  with  a  new  setting 


by  recent  biographers.*  Let  us  pass  over 
his  early  treachery  to  his  first  patron  and 
benefactor,  James  II.,  with  his  prudential 
fondness  for  money.  These  have  nothing  to 
do  with  his  abilities  as  a  general,  although 
casting  a  cloud  over  his  character  as  a  man. 
But  we  never  find  him  opposed  to  an  adver¬ 
sary  of  his  own  weight  of  metal,  while  in 
many  of  his  principal  campaigns  and  battles 
be  was  seconded  by  a  coadjutor  of  equal  pre¬ 
tensions,  in  the  person  of  Prince  Eugene. 
Tallard,  Marsin,  and  Yilleroi,  were  mere  non¬ 
entities:  Villars,  Boufflers,  and  Vendume 
were  nothing  beyond  the  common  standard. 
Wellington,  on  the  other  hand,  was  often  im¬ 
peded,  crossed  and  paralyzed  by  the  utter 
imbecility  of  the  Spanish  generals  appointed 
to  act  in  concert  with  him,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  the  incompetence  or  imprudence 
of  some  of  his  own  selected  officers.  Yet 
be  beat,  in  succession,  all  the  ablest  marshals 
of  France,  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  school,  and  wound  up  the  list  by  an¬ 
nihilating  their  master.  Marlborough  never 
had  to  deal  with  men  of  such  reputation 
and  skill  as  Massena,  Soult,  Ney,  Jourdan, 
Victor,  Clause],  Sebastiani,  Marmont,  and 
finally  Napoleon.  It  is  true  he  had  the  Dutch 
deputies  slung  around  bis  neck  in  his  camp, 
and  the  opposition  clinging  to  his  skirts  at 
home  ;  but  these  impediments  were  hardly 
equal  to  what  Wellington  encountered  from 
the  allied  governments  of  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  the  minority  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  the  wavering  timidity  of  his  own 
cabinet,  and  the  active  exertions  of  the  anti- 
ministerial  papers,  which  invariably  conveyed 
to  the  enemy  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his 
projected  movements. 

Amongst  ancient  writers,  Plutarch  com¬ 
posed  a  life  of  Scipio  Africanus,  which  has 
been  lost.  Aulus  Oellius  (“  Noctes  Attic®”) 
mentions  two  others  by  Caius  Oppius,  a  friend 
of  Julius  Caesar  ;  and  C.  Julius  Hygiiius,  who 
was  a  freeman  of  Augustus ; — of  these,  no 
Vestiges  are  now  in  existence.  His  first  mod¬ 
ern  biographer  was  Donato  Acciaioli,  a  Flo¬ 
rentine,  who  wrote  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  work,  originally  in  Latin,  was  translated 
into  French  by  Charles  de  TEscluse  (better 
known  in  literature  by  the  name  of  Clusius), 
and  from  French  into  old-fashioncd  half-ob- 
solete  English,  by  Sir  Thomas  North,  in  the 


*  “The  present  century  was  growing  blind 
To  Uie  preat  Marlborough’s  skill  in  giving  knocks. 
Until  lua  late  life  by  Archdeacon  Coxe." 

Loan  Braox. 
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time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Then  followed  a 
very  abridged  memoir/  in  1713,  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Preston ;  an  excellent  life  by  the 
Abbe  de  la  Tour,  in  1739;  and  finally,  an 
agreeable  compendium,  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Berwick,  in  1817.  Ample  and  authentic 
memorials,  touching  his  character  and  actions, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  histories  of  Polybius, 
Livy,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  the  poem  of 
Silius  Italicus.  Polybius  was  born  b.  c.  203, 
only  one  year  after  the  battle  of  Zama.  He 
passed  seventeen  years  in  Rome,  during 
which  time  he  became  the  friend,  the  adviser, 
and  the  companion  in  arms  of  the  younger 
Scipio,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Africa, 
where  he  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Car¬ 
thage.  His  eulogies  on  the  family  and  an¬ 
cestors  of  his  patron  may  have  been  warmed 
and  colored  by  personal  regard  ;  but  he  lived 
near  and  in  the  times  of  which  he  wrote,  so 
that  the  best  information  was  within  his 
reach.  The  steady  philosophy  of  his  char¬ 
acter  placed  him  above  prejudice,  and  the 
rigid  authenticity  of  his  work  is  self-evident 
in  every  sentence.  He  is  more  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on  than  Livy,  who,  with  all  his  vari¬ 
ety,  ease,  and  elegance  of  style,  was  too 
careless  and  credulous  to  be  an  immac¬ 
ulate  historian.  He  was  deficient  in  the 
first  and  most  important  requisites  —  an 
innate  love  of  truth,  diligence,  and  unwea¬ 
ried  perseverance  in  selecting  evidence,  and  j 
a  patient  examination  of  conflicting  testi¬ 
mony.  He  was  little  qualified  to  write  of 
war,  being  exclusively  a  man  of  letters,  while 
Polybius  was  a  soldier  from  his  youth  up¬ 
wards,  bred  in  the  school  of  Philopoemen. 
The  mistakes  of  Livy,  in  treating  of  military 
operations,  are  nearly  as  absurd  as  his  super¬ 
stitious  fables  lh<at  milk  and  blood  were 
rained  from  heaven,  or  that  an  ox  spoke, 
or  a  woman  changed  her  sex.  Polybius, 
the  contrary,  gives  all  the  details  of  sieges 
and  battles  with  a  clear  mastery  of  art,  which 
almost  makes  the  reader  imagine  himself 
present  at  the  events  of  which  he  is  perusing 
such  an  animated  description. 

The  family  of  the  Scipios  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  honorable  amongst  the 
patricians  of  Rome,  and  identified  with 
many  of  the  early  triumphs  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  arms.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Cor¬ 
nelian  house.  The  distinctive  appellation 
was  derived  from  the  Latin  term  scipio,  sig¬ 
nifying  a  staff,  because  a  progenitor  of  the 
race,  Cornelius,  had  guided  his  blind  father, 
and  been  to  him  as  a  staff.* 

*See  “Macrobii  Satiric,”  lib.  ii.  cap.  ft.  “Non 


Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  of  whom  we  are 
now  writing,  was  born  at  Rome,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-five  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  The  same  year  was  also  rendered 
remarkable  by  the  shutting  of  the  temple  of 
Janus,  for  the  first  time  since  the  reign  of 
Numa — a  public  declaration  that  Rome  was 
then  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  This  only 
occurred  thrice  during  a  period  extending 
over  more  than  seven  centuries — the  last 
time  being  under  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

The  young  Scipio  first  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  saving  his  father’s  life,  when  in  the 
extremity  of  peril,  at  the  battle  of  the  Tici- 
nus.  This  was  the  first  general  action  fought 
within  the  confines  of  Italy  between  Hanni¬ 
bal  and  the  Romans.  The  future  conqueror 
of  the  stern  Carthaginian  was  then  a  stripling, 
scarcely  seventeen.  Little  did  he  foresee, 
on  that,  his  first  of  many  fields,  that  in  six¬ 
teen  years  more,  he  was  destined  to  roll  back 
the  thunder  of  invading  war  on  the  shores 
of  the  enemy,  and  dictate  the  most  submis¬ 
sive  terms  of  peace  to  that  very  Hannibal, 
under  the  walls  of  his  capital.  His  daring 
reminds  us  of  the  similar  prowess  displayed 
by  the  Black  Prince,  at  the  same  early  age, 
on  the  memorable  field  of  Cressy.  To  either 
may  be  applied  the  panegyric  of  Cominius, 
on  Coriolanus: — 

“  The  man  I  speak  of,  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  counterpois’d.  At  sixteen  years. 
When  Tarquin  made  a  head  for  Rome,  be  fought 
Beyond  the  mark  of  others.’  * 

Ccelius,f  an  obscure  historian  of  little  au¬ 
thority,  who  wrote  about  one  hundred  years 
after  the  event,  denies  this  action  of  Scipio, 
and  gives  the  honor  to  a  nameless  Ligurian 
slave.  Polybius  says  he  learned  the  fact 
from  the  mouth  of  the  elder  Ltelius,  who 
was  the  companion  and  intimate  friend  of 
Scipio,  from  his  childhood  to  his  death.  At 
Ticinus,  he  was  posted  by  his  father,  who 
was  consul  and  coramander-in-chief,  with  a 
few  attendants,  on  a  rising  ground — the  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  keep  him  out  of  the  heat  of  the 
battle  from  his  extreme  youth.  Seeing  his 
father  severely  wounded,  and  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  ha 
spurred  his  horse,  and  calling  on  his  com- 

aliter  diet!  Scipiooes,  nisi  quod  Cornelius,  qui  ca» 
noininem  patrem  luminibus  carentem  pro  bacubo 
regebat,  Sapio  cognomiuatus,  nomen  ex  cognomioe 
posteris  dedit.” 

*  Coriolanus,  act  iL'se.  2. 

f  Quoted  by  Valerius  Maximus  and  Cicero.  Tfaa 
Emperor  Adrian  preferred  his  history  (which  is  lost) 
to  tne  work  of  Sallust 
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panions  to  follow,  rescued  him  in  the  critical 
moment  *  We  have  no  positive  evidence 
as  to  whether  Scipio  was  present  at  Trebia 
and  Tbrasymene,  but  it  is  more  than  proba¬ 
ble  he  was;  while  at  Cannm  it  is  certain 
that  he  bore  a  distinguished  part,  and  his 
firmness  after,  as  recorded  by  Livy,  Silius, 
Italicus,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  materially 
operated  on  the  preservation  of  his  country. 
On  that  disastrous  day,  which  occurred 
about  two  years  after  his  first  essay  in  arms, 
he  held  the  rank  of  a  legionary  tribune,  co¬ 
incident  with  that  of  a  brigadier-general  in 
modern  European  armies.  When  the  battle 
was  lost  he  withdrew  to  Canusium,  with  a 
few  devoted  friends;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  youth,  was  chosen  their  temporary  lead¬ 
er,  from  the  simple  ascendency  of  character 
and  genius.  While  they  were  in  debate  as 
to  their  future  proceedings,  Publius  Furius 
Phylus,  the  son  of  a  senator  of  consular 
rank,  rushed  in  amongst  them,  and  said,  that 
“the  commonwealth  was  irretrievably  lost, 
and  that  many  of  (the  young  men  of  the  first 
families  in  Rome,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Lu¬ 
cius  Cecilius  Melellus,  were  resolved  to  em¬ 
bark  at  the  first  port,  and  fly  from  Italy.” 
The  news  struck  terror  into  the  assembly, 
and  all  unanimously  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  a  council  should  be  assembled  to  take 
into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence.  Scipio,  then  only  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  was  the  only  one  who  retained  calm¬ 
ness  and  self-possession.  He  declared  that 
the  criris  demanded  vigor  and  action,  not  de¬ 
liberation.  That  all  who  wished  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  Republic  should  attend  him, 
armed  as  they  were  ;  “  for,”  said  he,  “  no 
place  can,  with  more  truth,  be  called  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  than  that  wherein  such 
advice  is  entertained.”  Immediately,  and 
with  but  a  scanty  escort,  he  burst  into  the 
chamber  of  Metellus,  where,  finding  the 
young  patricians  in  deep  consultation,  he 
drew  his  sword,  and,  holding  it  over  their 
heads  as  they  sat,  thus  addressed  them — “  I 
swear  that  I  will  never  abandon  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  the  Roman  people,  nor  suffer  one  of  her 
citizens  to  desert  his  country.  I  call  on  you, 
Metellus:  I  call  on  all  who  are  present  to 
take  a  similar  oath.  Whoever  will  not 
swear,  let  that  man  know  that  against  him 
this  sword  is  drawn!”  All  took  the  oath, 
and  submitted  to  his  guidance,  lie  thus  res¬ 
cued  his  father  at  the  Ticinus,  and  saved  his 
country  after  Cannae  ;  remaining  at  Canusi¬ 
um,  and  collecting  the  scattered  remnants  of 


•Polybius,  lib.  X.  c.  2.  Valenua  Mar.  lib.  v.  c* 
4.  Livy,  lib.  xzi.  c.  96. 


the  army,  until  superseded  by  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  consul,  Marcellus.*.  Appian,  a  par¬ 
tial  and  unsatisfactory  historian  (always  ex¬ 
cepting  his  descriptions  of  battles,  which  are 
excellent),  makes  no  allusion  to  the  heroism 
of  Scipio  on  this  occasion.  He  merely  says, 
that  Varro,  after  gathering  together  the  re¬ 
mains  of  his  broken  army,  as  well  as  he  could 
at  Canusium,  marched  for  Rome,  leaving  the 
command  to  Publius  Scipio.  In  his  twenty- 
first  year,  and  before  he  was  of  age,  Scipio 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  aedile,  when  the 
law  reqiured  that  he  should  be  thirty-seven. 
The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  inclined  to 
reject  him  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  the 
legal  bar.  It  was  considered  at  all  times 
dangerous  to  oppose  the  tribunitian  power  ; 
yet  such  was  his  popularity  that  he  carried 
his  election,  and  his  brother  Lucius  was 
nominated  as  his  colleague. 

Five  years  later,  his  father  Publius  Scipio, 
and  his  uncle,  Cneius,  were  defeated  and 
killed  in  battle  against  the  Carthaginians  in 
Spain.  Their  ruin  was  caused  by  the  im¬ 
prudence  which  induced  them  to  divide  their 
forces,  and  expose  themselves  to  be  beaten 
in  detail  by  the  united  armies  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  arrival  of  this  disastrous  news,  young 
Scipio  was  called  upon  by  general  acclama¬ 
tion  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father  and  of 
his  uncle,  and  to  vindicate  the  military  hon¬ 
or  of  the  Republic.  He  was  invested  with 
the  dignity  of  proconsul,  although  still  only 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  popularity,  the 
people  felt  alarmed  at  his  youth,  and  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  his  house.  He  set  out  from  two 
families  in  mourning,  to  carry  on  operations 
in  a  distant  province,  between  the  tombs  of 
bis  father  and  his  uncle.f  The  senate,  to 
temper  his  impetuosity,  appointed  Marcus 
Junius  Silanus,  a  propraetor,  now  advanced 
in  years,  for  his  colleague.  On  his  arrival, 
Lucius  Martius,  an  experienced  general,  who 
had  rallied  the  remains  of  the  Roman  armies, 
at  once  resigned  the  command,  and  served 
under  him  in  a  subordinate  capacity.  The 
military  talents  of  Scipio  were  soon  made  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  the 
concentrated  skill  of  his  attacks,  and  the 
splendor  of  his  victories.  He  took  New 
Carthage,  the  stronghold  and  principal  cita¬ 
del  of  the  foe,  in  a  single  day  ;  destroyed  suc¬ 
cessively  the  armies  of  the  three  celebrated 
generals — Mago  and  the  two  Asdrubals — in 
several  decisive  actions ;  and  within  four 

*  See  Livy,  lib.  xxiL  c.  63.  Valer.  Max.  lib.  v. 
C.  6.  Aurelius  Victor. 

f  See  Florus,  “  Epitome  de  gestis  Romanorum.” 
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jears  entirely  drove  the  Carthaginians  from 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  which  became  thence¬ 
forward  a  tributary  province  of  Home.  At 
the  two  great  battles  of  llsezula  and  Klinga, 
he  attacked  in  columns,  and  derived  great 
advantage  from  adopting  the  oblique  order 
invented  by  Epaminondas.  The  laurels  of 
Scipio  and  Wellington  were  gained  on  the 
same  ground,  and  attended  with  the  same 
consequences — the  permanent  expulsion  of 
an  invading  enemy.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  dilate  on  the  Spanish  campaigns  of  the 
victorious  Roman,  which  are  detailed  at  length 
in  the  pages  of  Polybius  and  Livy.  The  cel¬ 
ebrated  story  of  his  continence  in  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  a  captive  princess,  and  restoring  her 
to  her  lover,  is  well  known  to  every  school¬ 
boy  reader.  After  the  capture  of  New  Carth¬ 
age,  a  multitude  of  prisoners  of  both  sexes 
fell  into  the  power  of  Scipio,  amongst  whom 
was  a  damsel  of  surpassing  beauty.  Scipio 
was  twenty-seven,  graceful  and  noble ;  his 
passions  were  ardent,  and  his  power  unlimit¬ 
ed.  Polybius  says  expressly,  he  was  of  a 
warm  temperament  ;*  and  Valerius  Maximus 
adds,  that  he  was  **  young,  unmarried,  and 
victorious. ”f  The  temptation  was  not  easily 
resisted.  His  soldiers  supposed  that  his  heart 
could  not  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of  so 
lovely  an  object.  He  assured  them  that  it 
was  not.  They  insisted  on  his  appropriating 
the  captive  princess  to  himself,  as  his  share 
of  the  spoil ;  but  be  informed  them  she  was 
betrothed  to  Allucius,  a  Celtiberian  prince, 
to  whom  she  was  passionately  devoted,  and 
publicly  resigned  her  to  her  lover.  “  I  re¬ 
store  to  you,”  said  he,  “your  young  and 
beauteous  bride,  as  pure  as  when  she  fell  into 
my  hands.  All  I  ask  in  return  is,  that  when  you 
look  on  her  you  will  be  a  friend  to  Rome.” 
When  pressed  by  her  friends  to  accept  her 
ransom,  he  did  so,  that  he  might  bestow  it  as 
a  marriage  dowry.  Allucius  swore  fidelity 
to  the  Romans,  joined  Scipio  with  a  chosen 
band  of  fourteen  hundred  selected  followers, 
and  never  afterwards  forsook  him.  The  Abbe 
de  la  Tour  mentions  the  following  interesting 
fact  connected  with  this  episode,  which  suf¬ 
ficiently  corroborates  its  authenticity,  had 
any  additional  proof  been  wanting  : — “Allu¬ 
cius  not  satisfied  with  these  proofs  of  his  zeal, 
wished  to  record  bis  own  gratitude  and 
Scipio’s  generosity,  by  a  testimonial  which 
might  convey  both  the  one  and  the  other  to 
the  latest  posterity.  With  this  view,  he  caused 


*  “  2'uv6i5ovTSff  4>iXoyuviiv  vov  IlovirXiov.”- 
lib.  z. 

f  “  £t  juvenia,  et  cwlebs,  et  victor." 


a  votive  shield  to  be  made,  on  which  he  was 
represented  receiving  from  Scipio’s  hands  the 
young  princess  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  I 
have  seen  this  memorial,  as  remarkable  as  it 
is  valuable,  in  the  king’s  cabinet  of  medals, 
where  it  is  at  this  day,  after  having  lain  al¬ 
most  nineteen  hundred  years  in  the  river 
Rhone,  where  it  is  certain  Scipio’s  baggage 
was  lost  on  his  return  from  Spain  to  Italy. 
This  shield  was  found  by  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  accident,  in  the  year  1659.  It  contains 
forty-six  marks  of  pure  silver,  which  is  worth 
about  thirteen  hundred  livres  of  our  French 
money.  It  is  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter. 
The  plain,  uniform  taste  which  reigns  through¬ 
out  the  whole  design  in  the  attitudes  and  the 
contours,  shows  the  simplicity  of  the  arts  in 
those  days,  when  they  avoided  all  foreign 
ornaments,  to  be  the  more  attentive  to  natu¬ 
ral  beauties.”  Jephson,  in  his  “  Roman  Por¬ 
traits,”  has  given  an  engraving  of  this  Clyp  ‘as 
Votivus,  taken  from  Drakenborch’s  bilius 
Italicus.  He  mentions  the  weight,  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  other  particulars.  Montfau^on 
also  has  a  similar  representation,  and  enter¬ 
tains  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.* 

Old  Burton,  in  his  “Anatomy  of  Melan¬ 
choly,”  speaking  of  the  continence  of  Scipio 
in  Spain,  expresses  himself  thus  : — “  Scipio, 
a  young  man  of  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Romans,  equal 
in  person  to  that  of  the  Grecian  Charinus, 
or  Ilomer’s  Nereus,  at  the  siege  of  a  city  in 
Spain,  when  as  a  noble  and  most  fair  young 
gentlewoman  was  brought  unto  him,  and  had. 
heard  she  was  betrothed  to  a  worthy  lord, 
rewarded  her,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  sweet¬ 
heart.”  Lord  Lyttelton  (“  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead”)  does  not  think  much  of  the  business 
altogether.  “  I  will  not  so  dishonor,”  says 
he,  “  the  virtue  of  Scipio,  as  to  think  be 
could  feel  any  struggle  with  himself  on  that 
.account.  A  woman  engaged  to  another,  by 
affection  as  well  as  vow,  let  her  have  been 
ever  so  beautiful,  could  have  raised  in  his 
heart  no  sentiment  but  compassion  and 
friend.ship.”  Perfectly  satisfied  with  this 
conclusion,  which  he  thinks  will  be  agreed 
to,  nem.  con.,  he  winds  up  with  two  profound 
truisms  ; — “  To  have  violated  her  would  have 
been  an  act  of  brutality,  which  none  but 
another  Tarquin  could  have  committed.  To 
have  detained  her  from  her  husband  would 
have  been  cruel.”  Rather,  my  lord  ;  yet  in 
any  similar  case  of  practice  versus  philosophy, 
we  suspect  you  would  find  at  least  twenty 

*  We  wonder  whether  it  still  exists  in  any  French 
musenm,  or  if  it  has  disappeared  in  the  turmoil  and 
plunder  of  revolutiona. 
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Tarquins  to  one  Scipio.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
(“  Patriot  King”)  denies  the  story  altogether, 
on  the  faith  of  a  certain  obscure  Valerius 
Antias,  quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius  ;  so  true  it 
is  that  no  human  reputation  can  escape  calum¬ 
ny.  “  Now,  the  reputation  of  the  first  Scipio,” 
says  the  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend”  of 
Pope,  “  was  not  so  clear  and  uncontrovei  ted 
in  private  as  in  public  life,  nor  was  he  allowed 
to  be  a  man  of  such  severe  virtue  as  he  af-  | 
fected,  and  as  that  age  required.  Naevius  was 
thought  to  mean  him  in  some  verses  Gellius 
has  preserved,  and  Valerius  Antias  made  no 
scruple  to  assert,  that  far  from  restoring  the 
fair  Spaniard  to  her  family,  he  debauched 
and  kept  her  to  himself.”* 

Before  leaving  Spain,  Scipio  committed  a  * 
great  act  of  personal  imprudence  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  service.  He  wished  to  detach  Syphax, 
King  of  the  Massaesylians,  on  the  coast  of  j 
Numidia,  from  the  alliance  of  Carthage,  and 
bind  him  to  the  Roman  interest.  For  this 
purpose  he  sent  his  friend  Laelius  on  a  con¬ 
fidential  mission,  but  Syphax  was  too  wily 
to  treat  except  with  the  principal.  Scipio 
crossed  over  in  a  single  galley  from  New 
Carthage,  and  thus  placed  himself  entirely  in 
the  power  of  a  treacherous  confederate.  But 
he  achieved  his  object,  and  returned  without 
molestation.  During  this  hazardous  expe¬ 
dition  he  met  and  exchanged  courtesies  with 
his  opponent,  Asdrubal.  By  the  law,  any 
Roman  proconsul  who  quitted  his  command, 
became  subject  to  the  penalty  of  death.  When 
he  returned  to  Rome,  Fabius  and  his  enemies 
arraigned  him  for  thus,as  they  said,  endanger¬ 
ing  the  province  ;  but  the  purity  of  his  ob¬ 
ject  obtained  his  acquittal.  Patriotism  was 
the  motive,  the  conquest  of  Africa  the  result 
of  his  disobedience.  Lord  Nelson  frequently 
exhibited  the  same  contempt  for  orders  when¬ 
ever  duty  seemed  to  him  to  justify  insubor¬ 
dination.  When  be  left  his  post  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  followed  Villeneuve  to 
the  West  Indies,  he  said,  “  I  know  they  can 
hang  me,  and  they  may  if  they  like,  only  let 
me  get  hold  of  the  French  fleet  first !”  On 
this  action  of  Scipio,  Livy  observes — ‘^Habita 
fides,  ipsam  plerumque  fidem  obligati  Tlie 
confidence  we  repose  in  another  often  obtains 
a  return  of  confidence. 

On  his  arrival  in  his  native  country,  the 
senate  voted  him  a  triumph,  but  he  resigned 
the  honor  rather  than  violate  or  sanction  an 
innovation  on  the  law,  which  prescribed  that 
none  but  a  consul  should  be  so  distinguished. 

*  S«e  on  this  subject,  a  very  interesting  number 
of  “  The  Tatler,"  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  where  the 
story  is  told  with  peculiar  grace  and  eloquence.  i 


Soon  after  this  be  married  .Emilia,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Paulus  ./Fmilius,  who  fell  at  Cannae — a 
noble  lady,  in  every  respect  suitable  to  be  his 
wife.  She  bore  him  a  son,  who  appears  to  have 
lived  and  died  without  distinction,  and  a 
daughter,  Cornelia,  the  far-famed  mother  of 
the  Gracchi.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he 
was  unanimously  elected  consul.  The  law  re¬ 
quired  forty-three,  as  the  legitimum  tempxu. 
Every  transaction  of  his  life  evinces  the  pow¬ 
erful  influence  he  had  obtained  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  and  esteem  of  his  contemporaries,  at  a 
period  of  existence  when  ordinary  men  were 
scarcely  noticed. 

Scipio  now  dedicated  every  energy  of  his 
mind  and  body  to  one  leading  object : — the 
expulsion  of  Hannibal  from  Italy,  and  the  li¬ 
beration  of  his  native  land.  This  could  not 
be  effected  by  close  and  immediate  conflict. 
The  Carthaginian  held  fast  with  an  unflinch- 
ing  grasp,  and  was  not  to  be  driven  away  by 
force,  if  he  was  unable  to  take  the  city  of 
Rome,  the  Romans  were  unable  to  drive  him 
from  their  territory.  The  defeat  and  death 
of  his  brother  Asdrubal  on  the  Metausus,  had 
dissipated  his  dreams  of  conquest,  but  had 
opened  to  Romo  no  hope  that  he  would  be 
conquered  in  turn.  For  sixteen  years  he  had 
maintained  his  ground  without  succors  or 
supplies  from  home,  holding  the  country  by 
military  superiority,  and  the  prestige  of  his 
name  and  fortune,  which,  like  that  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  so  many  centuries  after,  was  worth  many 
thousand  men  on  a  pitched  field  of  battle. 
Scipio  saw  that  the  pro.spect  of  final  success 
lay  in  a  war  of  reprisal,  in  carrying  hostilities 
into  the  enemy’s  country,  and  that  if  Hanni¬ 
bal  was  to  be  beaten  at  all,  he  was  to  be  beat¬ 
en  in  Africa  rather  than  in  Italy.  He  loudly 
advocated  these  bold  measures  in  the  senate  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  opposition  of  the 
aged  Fabius,  and  other  influential  opponents, 
his  advice  was  finally  adopted,  and  he  em¬ 
barked  for  Carthage  with  a  chosen  army,  and 
the  dignity  of  consul.*  His  success  in  Africa 
was  as  rapid  and  decisive  as  it  had  been  in 
Spain.  He  dispersed  the  armies  of  Sy¬ 
phax  and  Asdrubal,  surprised  and  burnt  the 
camp  of  the  latter  in  a  night  attack,  and  with 
very  little  loss  destroyed  40,000  of  the  enemy. 
His  sweeping  progress  struck  such  terror  into 
the  Carthaginian  government,  that  Hannibal 
was  peremptorily  summoned  from  Italy,  to 
encounter  and  repel  the  dangerous  foe  who 
was  already  thundering  at  the  gates  of  their 

♦  Sir  W.  Raleigh  says  (“Hist,  of  the  World”) 
that  Fabius  was  an  old  gentleman  of  envious  tem¬ 
perament,  jealous  of  the  great  actions  of  others  in 
general,  and  of  those  of  Scipio  in  particular. 
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capital.  He  obeyed  the  summons,  gnashed 
his  teeth  in  an  agony  of  despair,  and  wept, 
when  too  late,  to  think  that  he  had  lost  the 
golden  opportunity  of  his  life,  by  not  march¬ 
ing  to  Rome  immediately  on  the  panic  of 
Cannm.  Two  of  the  greatest  generals  the 
world  had  ever  seen  were  now  fairly  pitted 
against  each  other,  in  a  campaign,  the  issue  of 
which  would  entirely  change  the  destinies  of  ci¬ 
vilized  man.  Elach  felt  the  momentous  respon¬ 
sibility  which  rested  on  his  individual  exer¬ 
tions,  and  each  determined  that  nothing  should 
be  wanting  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Hannibal 
looked  mistrustfully  on  the  result.  He  felt 
that  the  tide  of  his  career  was  beginning  to 
ebb,  and  he  determined  to  try  the  effect  of 
negotiation.  He  demanded  a  parley  which 
was  granted.  The  two  renowned  leaders  met 
in  friendly  confidence,  each  attended  by  a 
select  escort.  Hannibal  proposed  terms  of 
treaty,  which  Scipio  rejected  peremptorily, 
and  proceeded  to  dictate  as  a  conqueror,  con¬ 
fident  in  his  strength  and  his  presiding  star. 
The  interview  ended  in  nothing  ;  the  attempt 
at  compromise  proved  futile  ;  and  both  armies 
prepared  for  battle  on  the  following  day. 
The  particulars  of  this  famous  conference 
have  been  minutely  preserved,  with  the 
speeches  of  both  commandei'S,  every  sentence 
of  which  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  household 
words.  Scipio  at  this  time  was  only  three- 
and-thirty  ;  in  the  early  prime  of  life,  radiant 
in  manly  beauty,  graceful  in  deportment,  and 
eloquent  in  speech ;  gifted  with  all  the  exter¬ 
nal  attributes  which  captivate  and  impose — 
a  blended  embodiment  of  Apollo  and  Anti- 
nous.  Sir  Thomas  North,  in  his  quaint  trans¬ 
lation,  says  of  him  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
“  he  had  not  only  a  noble  carriage,  being  en¬ 
dowed  with  so  many  singular  virtues,  but  he 
was  also  a  goodly  gentleman,  and  very  comely 
of  person,  and  had  besides  a  pleasant  coun¬ 
tenance,  with  long  flowing  hair;  all  which 
things  together  werAgreat  means  to  win  him 
the  love  and  good  will  of  every  man.  Moreover, 
even  in  his  gestures  and  behavior  there  was  a 
princely  grace.”  Hannibal,  on  the  other 
hand,  possessed  but  few  outward  ad  vantages^ 
Tall  and  robust,  but  inelegant  in  figure,  he  had 
passed  bis  forty-fifth  year.  Bronzed  and  ci¬ 
catrized  by  the  exposure  and  wounds  of  long 
service  and  many  combats  ;  while  the  loss  of 
an  eye  gave  a  sinister  and  stern  expression  to 
a  countenance  not  naturally  attractive  or  en¬ 
gaging.*  As  they  reined  up  their  horses, 
and  sat  opposite  to  each  other,  or  dismounted 
and  stood  face  to  face,  the  oflicers  in  attend- 


♦  See  Livy,  lib.  xxx.  c.  30,  SI. 


ance,  on  either  side,  held  their  breath  for  awe, 
with  looks  riveted  in  silent  observation  of  the 
two  exalted  mortals  in  whose  hands  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  many  nations  appeared  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  placed.  The  escort  baited,  while 
the  generals  advanced  alone,  accompanied 
only  by  their  interpreters.  We  can  almost 
fancy  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Scipio  as 
he  gazed  for  the  first  time  on  the  redoubted 
Carthaginian,  who  for  so  many  years  had 
threatened  the  independence  of  Rome :  and 
the  presentiment  which  might  have  crossed 
the  mind  of  Hannibal,  that  he  was  in  presence 
of  his  destined  conqueror,  the  man  selected, 
on  the  following  day,  to  pull  down  his  pyra¬ 
mid  of  glory,  and  to  tell  him,  as  Harry  of 
Monmouth  proclaims  to  Hotspur — 

"  All  the  budding  honors  on  thy  crest. 

I’ll  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head.” 

In  truth,  the  dawn  of  Zama  was  a  soul¬ 
stirring  epoch  in  time’s  register,  and  the  sun 
which  went  down  on  that  memorable  field, 
never,  before  or  since,  has  set  on  a  scene  of 
deeper  interest  and  more  important  conse¬ 
quences.  Polybius  thus  describes  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  mighty  conflict : — “  With  the  ear¬ 
liest  dawn,  both  armies  left  their  camps,  and 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  Car¬ 
thaginians  fought  for  safety  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  Africa  ;  the  Romans,  to  obtain  the 
empire  of  the  world.  Never  were  more  war¬ 
like  nations  or  more  skilful  chieftains  oppos¬ 
ed  to  each  other,  and  never  did  Fortune  pro¬ 
mise  a  nobler  prize  to  the  combatants.  It 
was  not  simply  the  conquest  of  Africa  or  of 
Europe  which  hung  in  the  balance.  The 
victor  would  dictate  laws  to  the  universe,  as 
the  sequel  very  shortly  proved.”  Both  lead¬ 
ers  addressed  their  armies,  as  was  the  custom 
of  ancient  times,  in  an  appropriate  harangue. 
These  set  speeches  are  probably  always  com¬ 
posed  by  the  historian,  but  we  have  no  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove  they  were  not  spoken.  Some¬ 
thing  was  said,  which  has  been  amplified  for 
effect.  They  resemble  orations  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  which  notes  are  taken  by 
short-hand  writers,  and  the  details  are  po¬ 
lished  up  by  the  compilers.  Dr.  Johnson  for 
several  years  did  the  parliamentary  debates 
which  obtained  so  much  credit  for  Cave’s  Ma¬ 
gazine,  but  he  never  sat  in  the  gallery  of  the 
house  but  once  in  his  life.  Long  after,  at  a 
dinner  party  at  Mr.  Foote’s,  a  celebrated 
speech  by  Lord  Chatham  happened  to  be 
mentioned  with  warm  admiration.  “  I  wrote 
that  speech,”  said  he,  “  on  that  night,  in  a 
garret  in  Exeter-street.”  The  whole  compa¬ 
ny  stared  with  astonishment,  being  for  the 
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first  time  initiated  into  a  mystery,  of  which, 
until  then,  they  were  profoundly  ignorant.* 
Hannibal  promised  to  his  soldiers  the  plun¬ 
der  of  the  Roman  camp,  and  declared  that 
the  gods  were  on  their  side.  Scipio  hinted 
at  the  rich  spoils  of  Carthage,  and  announced 
the  especial  favor  of  Heaven.  Each  af¬ 
firmed  that  his  cause  was  righteous,  the  other, 
unholy  ;  and  each,  perhaps,  believed  that  he 
was  right.  Strange  infatuation  of  blinded 
humanity.  So  in  modern  times,  under  very 
different  forms  of  faith,  Te  Deum  is  often 
sung,  with  loud  thanksgiving,  and  all  the  fer¬ 
vor  of  devotion,  both  by  the  oppressor  and 
the  oppressed,  the  invader  and  the  invaded. 
War,  even  in  self-defence,  is  a  sad  alternative 
— a  harrowing  necessity :  but  a  war  of  ag¬ 
gression  is  an  awful  crime.  “  Le  merveilleux 
de  cette  entreprise  infernale,”  says  Voltaire, 
“c’est  que  chaque  chef  des  meurtriers  fait 
b4air  ses  drapeaux ;  et  invoque  Dieu  solennel- 
lementavant  d’aller  ex  terminer  son  prochain.” 
The  strangest  part  of  this  diabolical  trade  is, 
that  every  leader  of  licensed  cut-throats  bless* 
es  bis  banners,  and  invokes  the  aid  of  the 
Deity,  before  he  sets  to  work  to  exterminate 
his  fellow-creature. — The  argument  is  more 
orthodox  than  the  character  of  the  arguer. 
Scipio  was  naturally  of  a  superstitious  turn, 
and  observant  of  religious  rites.  He  believed 
in  omens,  dreams,  and  waking  revelations. 
He  always  entered  the  temples  alone,  and 
encouraged  the  idea  that  he  was  of  divine 
origin,  so  that  men  might  think  be  held  secret 
intercourse  with  the  gods,  who  revealed  to 
him  important  secrets.  Previous  to  the  attack 
of  New  Carthage  in  Spain,  he  told  his  sol¬ 
diers,  to  encourage  them,  that  Neptune  had 
appeared  to  him  in  the  night,  and  told  him 
to  go  on,  and  fear  nothing,  for  that  be  should 
certainly  win  the  city.  Lycurgus,  Numa,  Epa- 
minondas,  and  Sertorius,  in  the  same  manner, 
mixed  up  policy  with  devotion,and  propagated 
the  belief  that  they  received  divine  communi¬ 
cations.  Cicero  says  that  Scipio  entertained 
a  distinct  notion  of  a  supreme  intelligence 
which  governed  the  world.  In  allusion 
to  this,  he  adds  (“De  Natura  Deorum,”) 
“  Nemo  vir  matjims  sine  aliqud  afflatii  divinO 
unquam  fuit."  There  never  was  an  exalted 
mind  without  an  inspiration  of  divinity. 

The  field  of  battle  was  a  vast  level  plain 
offering  no  advantage  of  ground  on  either 
side  ;  without  support  for  the  wings,  and  to¬ 
tally  destitute  of  salient  points,  through  a 
skilful  occupation  of  which  a  position  might 

*  The  anecdote  rests  on  the  authority  of  Murphy 
(“  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Johnson,”) 
who  says  he  was  present. 
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be  strengthened.  The  army  of  Hannibal 
amounted  to  50,000  men ;  that  of  Scipio  to 
22,OOo-a  disparity  of  numbers  which  seemed  to 
leave  scarcely  a  hope  to  the  Romans,  suppos¬ 
ing  the  bravery  of  the  contending  forces,  and 
the  abilities  of  their  leaders,  to  have  been 
equally  balanced.  The  elephants  were  an¬ 
other  formidable  obstacle ;  but  the  cavalry  of 
Scipio  was  something  superior  both  in  num¬ 
ber  and  quality  to  that  of  his  antagonist.  With 
such  preponderating  advantages,  confident  in 
his  own  talents,  and  fighting  on  his  own  soil, 
we  naturally  ask  ourselves,  why  did  not  Han¬ 
nibal  win  at  Zama,  as  he  had  always  won  be¬ 
fore  ?  And  why  did  Napoleon,  under  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances,  fail  at  Waterloo,  with  so 
many  chances  in  his  favor  ?  We  cannot  an¬ 
swer  these  questions,  except  by  adopting  the 
opinion  of  Polybius,  that  if  a  great  general  is 
conquered,  he  may  well  be  excused,  as  fortune 
sometimes  counteracts  the  designs  of  the  va¬ 
liant  and  skilful,  and  in  conformity  to  the  pro¬ 
verb,  “  A  brave  man  by  a  braver  is  sub¬ 
dued.”* 

On  casting  an  eye  over  the  plan,  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  us  as  extraordinary,  is,  that 
Hannibal  should  have  comparative! v  neu¬ 
tralized  his  superior  numbers,  by  forming  on  a 
triple  line,  instead  of  extending  his  front,  and 
at  once  bringing  his  reserve  to  bear  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Roman  army.  Had  he  done  this, 
Scipio  must  have  weakened  his  own  align¬ 
ment,  by  a  corresponding  extension,  which  he 
could  not  afford,  without  entirely  disorganiz¬ 
ing  his  formation.  Hannibal’s  first  line  con¬ 
sisted  entirely  of  hired  auxiliaries — Ligurians, 
Gauls,  Moors,  and  levies  from  the  Ralearic 
Islands.  The  second  was  composed  of  native 
Africans,  and  subjects  of  Carthage.  The 
third,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  him¬ 
self,  presented  the  veteran  army  of  Italy, 
confident  in  their  own  prowess,  and  the  in¬ 
vincibility  of  their  commander.  With  this 
formidable  reserve,  he  e^lpected  to  restore  the 
battle  if  in  danger,  or  to  turn  success  into  a 
decisive  conquest.  He  kept  it  back,  as  Na¬ 
poleon  often  did  his  Imperial  Guard,  to  be 
launched  forth  at  the  critical  moment.  Both 
at  Zama  and  Waterloo,  this  manoeuvre  sig¬ 
nally  failed.  If  Hannibal  had  thrown  his  third 
line  into  the  fight,  on  both  flanks,  at  an  ear¬ 
ly  period,  he  might  have  turned  the  tide  at 
once.  If  Napoleon,  at  the  close  of  Borodino, 
had  yielded  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Ney 
and  Murat,  when  they  had  taken  the  great 
redoubt  in  the  Russian  centre,  and  had  al¬ 
lowed  the  Guard  to  charge,  the  defeat  might 


•  “  EtfdXof  swv  a>.XoC'  xgarroiog  avrsn^Sv." 
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have  been  converted  into  a  rout.  But  to  the 
argumentA  of  hU  fiery  lieutenants,  he  replied, 
“  And  if  there  is  another  battle  to-morrow, 
where  shall^I  find  an  army  ?”  Had  he  JinUh- 
ed,  as  they  entreated,  that  night,  there  would 
have  been  no  enemy  left  to  fight  a  battle  on 
tbe  morrow. 

When  Scipio  marched  from  his  camp,  and 
took  up  his  ground  in  presence  of  the  enemy, 
his  army  was  formed  after  the  usual  manner 
of  Roman  tactics.  His  cavalry  on  the  wings, 
his  infantry  in  compact  bodies,  alternated,  as 
were  the  British  hollow  squares  at  Waterloo. 
The  Hastarii  stood  in  the  front,  the  Principes 
in  tbe  centre,  the  Triarii  in  the  rear.  The 
second  line  occupied  the  spaces  between  the 
battalions  of  the  first  ;  the  third,  in  a  similar 
manner,  those  between  the  battalions  of  the 
second. 

On  perceiving  the  line  of  elephants  in  front 
of  Hannibal’s  army,  the  Roman  general  at 
once  fell  the  necessity  of  altering  his  forma¬ 
tion.  He  recollected  the  error  of  Regulusat 
Tunis,  who  closed  up  his  intervals,  thinking 
to  check  the  weight  of  these  animals  by  con¬ 
centrating  the  weight  of  his  infantry — a  most 
erroneous  calculation,  which  led  to  his  ruin. 
Scipio,  by  a  rapid  and  simple  move  of  his 
second  line  (2.  Principes) ’to  the  left,  execu¬ 
ted  in  a  moment,  threw  his  whole  army  into 
parallel  columns,  with  distinct  intervals, 
through  which  he  intended  the  elephants  to 
be  driven  by  his  light-armed  troops,  without 
shaking  his  order  of  battle,  or  inflicting  inju¬ 
ry  on  any  but  themselves.  This  manceuvre 
was  probably  not  perceived,  and  certainly  not 
understood,  by  his  adversary,  until  too  late 
to  provide  a  remedv. 

We  can  now  perceive  the  advantage  Scipio 
had  thus  gained,  before  the  battle  com¬ 
menced.  The  highest  strokes  of  genius  are 
generally  the  least  complicated.  His  army 
is  evidently  more  compact,  held  better  in 
hand,  more  concentrated,  and  readier  for 
quick,  effective  evolution,  either  in  attack  or 
defence,  than  that  of  Hannibal.  Folard  re¬ 
marks  with  justice-r-“  These  two  orders  of 
battle  are  unique,  and  very  extraordinar}’. 
That  of  Scipio  pre-eminently  calls  for  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  deep  study  of  all  tacticians. 
There  is  nothing  in  ancient  military  history 
superior  to  this,  as  regards  the  management 
of  infantry.”  We  are,  perhaps,  inclined  to 
except  the  oblique  order  invented  by  Epami- 
nondas,  which  may  be  considered  a  flight 
even  beyond  the  compass  of  the  illustrious 
Roman.  Although  Scipio  gained  the  battle 
with  inferior  forces,  we  presume,  by  superior 
skill,  all  historians  (except  Folard)  bestow 


the  warmest  praises  on  the  dispositions  of 
Hannibal,  and  say  his  genius  never  shone 
more  brightly  than  on  that,  his  last  and  (jnly 
unfortunate  field.  Polybius  and  Livy  are 
enthusiastic  in  their  encomiums.  Saint  E\Te- 
mond  says,  “  on  that  day  Hannibal  surpassed 
himself and  Montesquieu  declares  that  he 
was  only  subdued,  “  because  fortune  seemed 
to  delight  in  confounding  his  ability,  his  ex¬ 
perience,  and  his  exhaustless  resources . ”  We 
are  also  told  that  he  was  warmly  eulogized  bv 
his  rival  and  conqueror.  There  is  nothing 
8trange*in  this.  Scipio  was  not  likely  to  under¬ 
value  the  great  action  of  his  life  by  detracting 
from  the  merits  of  the  man  he  had  beaten.  The 
praises  of  the  victor  enhance  his  own  personal 
glory,  while  they  diminish  the  shame  and 
vexation  of  the  vanquished.  That  Hannibal 
gave  full  credit  to  the  military  genius  of 
Scipio,  is  evident  from  a  conversation  re¬ 
corded  to  have  taken  place  between  them, 
many  years  later,  at  the  court  of  Prusias, 
King  of  Hithynia,  in  which  he  declared  that 
he  considered  himself  the  third  general  the 
world  had  ever  produced,  naming,  in  the  first 
place,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  the  second, 
Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus.  “  And  if  you  had 
beaten  me  at  /ama?”  incjuired  Scipio.  “  In 
that  case,”  replied  Hannib:d,  “  I  should  have 
ranked  myself  above  the  conqueror  of  Darius, 
and  the  ally  of  the  Tarentines.”  The  same 
point  of  parallel  in  reciprocal  opinion  does 
not  hold  good  with  the  two  great  warriors  of 
our  own  days.  Napoleon  never  cordially  ad¬ 
mitted  the  extent  of  Wellington’s  capacity ; 
neither  was  Wellington  particularly  struck 
with  the  genius  of  the  French  Emperor,  on 
the  only  field  where  he  personally  encount¬ 
ered  him.  In  a  private  letter  to  one  of  his 
old  companions  in  arms,  which  lias  found  its 
way  into  the  public  papers,  he  says : — “  'fhere 
was  nothing  new  in  the  battle.  The  French 
came  on  in  the  old  way,  and  we  beat  them  oflf 
in  the  old  way.”  Subsequent  annotators 
sometimes  discover  great  strokes  of  genius,  in 
battles  and  other  prominent  events,  which 
are  not  perceptible  to  the  parties  engaged  at 
the  time,  tlverything  being  ready  on  both 
sides,  Hannibal  commenced  the  battle  by  or¬ 
dering  the  elephants  to  advance  against  the 
Roman  infantry.  They  were  received  by  the 
light-armed  troops  stationed  in  front,  so 
galled  with  missiles,  and  so  terrified  by  shouts 
and  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  that  they 
soon  became  unmanageable,  and  were  driven 
through  the  intervals  between  the  columns 
far  to  the  rear.  Some  ran  back  on  their  own 
lines,  which  they  disordered,  while  others  es¬ 
caping  towards  the  right  flank,  were  driven 
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off  by  the  Roman  cavalry  with  darts,  and 
wandered  entirely  from  the  field  of  battle. 
During  this  confusion,  Lselius  and  Massinissa 
on  both  flanks  chained  furiously  the  opposing 
cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and  routed  them  with 
little  difficulty.  Contrary  to  his  usual  prac¬ 
tice,  Hannibiil  does  not  appear  to  have  placed 
much  dependence  on  his  horse.  The  Roman 
commanders  dashed  after  the  flying  foe  in 
reckless  pursuit,  chasing  them  far  beyond  the 
field  of  action — a  mistake  which  has  proved 
fatal  on  many  occasions.  Prince  Rupert,  by 
this  rash  impetuosity,  lost  Marston  Moor  and 
Naseby,  and  almost  every  battle  in  which  he 
led  the  cavalry  of  King  Charles.  E.xperience 
produced  no  cure,  and  he  persisted  in  his 
madness  until  he  had  ruined  his  cause.  It 
will  appear  presently  that  Lailius  and  Mas- 
sinissa  atoned  for  their  error  by  returning  at 
a  critical  moment,  and  deciding  the  day,  the 
result  of  which  they  had  seriously  endan¬ 
gered.  They  should  have  sent  a  few  squad¬ 
rons  after  the  fugitives,  and  have  fallen  with 
their  full  weight  on  the  flanks  of  Hannibal’s 
army,  which  were  left  entirely  uncovered  and 
defenceless  by  the  flight  of  his  cavalry.  In 
the  meantime,  the  infantry  on  both  sides  came 
into  close  action,  and  fought  with  the  most 
determined  obstinacy  and  balanced  fortune. 
At  length  the  Romans  prevailed.  Hannibal’s 
first  line,  composed  of  mercenaries,  gave  way, 
and  ran  back  on  the  second,  endeavoring  to 
force  a  passage  through  them.  The  second 
lines,  all  Carthaginians,  resisted  with  bnavery 
and  steady  discipline  ;  but  being  equally  at¬ 
tacked  by  friends  and  foes,  they  were  finally 
broken  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  third  line,  in¬ 
stead  of  coming  to  their  support,  presented 
their  spears,  to  fo’  ce  them  back  into  the 
combat,  where  they  perished,  or  to  compel 
them  to  seek  for  safety  by  flying  off  at  the 
wings.  Dumouriez  adopted  a  measure  very 
like  this  at  Jemappes,  in  the  early  revolution¬ 
ary  war.  He  was  well  versed  in  ancient  his¬ 
tory,  and  appears  to  have  remembered  the 
incidents  of  2^ma.  When  he  determined  to 
attack  the  Austrian  intrenchments,  he  placed 
the  “  carmognoles”  and  raw  levies  in  the 
front,  with  his  veterans  in  the  rear.  The 
gallant  and  devoted  enfans  de  la  patrie  cow¬ 
ered  under  the  tremendous  fire  which  cooled 
their  enthusiasm,  and  drove  them  back  upon 
their  comrades,  who  received  them  with  an¬ 
other  volley  and  levelled  bayonets.  There 
was  no  escape,  and  the  slaughter  was  im¬ 
mense.  When  they  were  nearly  all  killed, 
and  the  Austrian  fire  slackened  from  exhaus¬ 
tion,  the  reserve  charged  over  the  masses  of 
slain,  and  carried  the  position.  The  French 


were  victorious,  but  their  loss  trebled  that  of 
their  opponents.  A  general  who  cares  not 
for  the  lives  of  his  men  pushes  aside  many 
difficulties. 

When  Hannibal’s  first  and  second  lines 
were  thus  overthrown,  there  ensued  a  mo¬ 
mentary  pause  in  the  conflict.  The  dead  lay 
in  slaughtered  heaps  in  the  centre  of  the  field, 
and  the  few  who  escaped  were  incapable  of 
rallying  or  of  rendering  further  service.  The 
Romans  lost  many  valiant  soldiers,  and  were 
compelled  to  fight  desperately  before  they 
achieved  this  great  advantage.  During  these 
events  Hannibal  stirred  not  from  his  ground, 
but  remained  immovable,  with  his  third  line 
in  reserve — his  veterans  of  the  Italian  cam¬ 
paigns.  It  appears  quite  unaccountable  that 
he  made  no  movement  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  Romans,  or  to  relieve  his  own  lines  be¬ 
fore  they  were  irretrievably  broken.  W’hat 
prevented  him,  on  an  open,  level  plain,  from 
dividing  his  formidable  'reserve  into  two 
bodies,  wheeling  rapidly  down  on  the  right 
and  left,  and  enveloping  the  army  of  Scipio 
on  both  flanks  ?  Scipio  throughout  the  day 
dreaded  some-  such  movement,  and  watched 
this  third  line  of  Hannibal  with  intense  anxi¬ 
ety.  He  felt  convinced  that  wily  general  in¬ 
tended  a  decisive  Stroke  with  this,  his  chosen 
band,  and  wondered  when,  where,  and  how 
it  could  fall.  But  Hannibal  had  evidently 
determined  not  to  risk  his  reserve  until  the 
last  moment,  and  calculated  on  winning  with 
that  alone,  even  if  the  rest  of  his  army  sus¬ 
tained  a  reverse.  Did  the  great  Carthaginian 
for  once  commit  a  fatal  error,  or  did  his 
genius  desert  him,  when  he  wanted  it  as  he 
never  wanted  it  before?  He  must  have  per¬ 
ceived  the  overthrow  of  his  cavalry  at  the 
commencement,  and  the  headlong  pursuit  of 
the  Romans,  which  was  a  point  in  his  favor. 
But  sooner  or  later  they  would  return,  and  it 
became  doubly  imperative  to  decide  the  bat¬ 
tle,  if  possible,  before  they  could  operate  on 
his  flanks  and  rear.  Folard  condemns  Han¬ 
nibal  in  unqualified  terms,  says  he  lost  op¬ 
portunities  which  would  have  invited  “  a  blind 
man  to  strike,”  and  that  even  a  general  of 
mediocrity  would  have  made  better  disposi¬ 
tions.  These  are  bold  opinions,  delivered 
after  the  event,  and  at  a  distance  of  time 
which  renders  it  difficult  to  form  a  correct 
judgment;  but  something  certainly  was  defi¬ 
cient  on  the  part  of  Hannibal  on  that  great 
day,  although  he  was  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
summate  captains  the  world  has  ever  seen  in 
any  age,  or  in  any  practice  of  military  science. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  if  the  resources  of 
Hannibal’s  mind  had  been  as  readily  em- 
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ployed  in  the  emci^ency  we  are  considering, 
as  on  former  occasions,  he  might  have  re¬ 
trieved  the  misfortune  of  Jiis  first  line  by  a 
sudden  change  of  position,  and  by  using  all 
his  remaining  forces  at  once  in  a  concentric 
movement.  He  could  have  wheeled  baik 
his  second  line  in  small  platoons  or  sections, 
leaving  ample  space  for  the  fugitives  from 
the  first  line  to  pass  through,  without  com¬ 
promising  them.  An  operation  exactly  sim¬ 
ilar  to  this  was  executed  by  the  forty-eighth 
regiment,  when  advancing  in  line  at  Talavcra, 
and  the  (iuards  and  German  Legion  came 
back  upon  them  in  a  confused  mass,  as  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  first  number  of  this  series. 
Or  he  might  have  entirely  thrown  back  his 
second  line  in  two  distinct  bodies,  on  the 
right  and  left  flank,  opening  from  the  centre. 
There  was  time  to  do  this,  as  the  resistance 
of  the  first  line  was  long  and  obstinate,  and 
they  gave  way  slowly  and  sullenly.  He  thus 
might  have  fallen  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of 
the  victorious  Romans  with  his  second  line ; 
while  with  his  third  line  he  attacked  them  in 
front,  before  they  could  recover  their  steady 
order,  and  re-form  their  ranks,  inevitably 
broken  and  di.sordered  in  the  ardor  of  follow¬ 
ing  up  their  success.  There  was  an  open 
plain  to  manoeuvre  in,  with  no  natural  impe¬ 
diments. 

Valerius  Maximus  records,  amongst  the 
memorable  sayings  of  Scipio,  that,  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  war,  it  was  highly  disgraceful  in  a 
commander  in-chief  to  plead,  as  an  excu.se 
for  an  error  or  omission,  “  non  putalntm” — 
“  I  never  thought  of  that.”  “  All  matters  to 
be  decided  by  the  sword,”  said  he,  “  even  to 
the  most  trifling  contingency,  should  be  seen 
and  calculated  beforehand.”  A  good  axiom, 
and  true — only  that  it  is  impos.sible  of  appli¬ 
cation. 

The  first  part  of  Zama  was  over,  and  Scipio 
found  himself  triumphant  on  the  ground  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  early  morning  by  two  lines  of 
formidable  enemies.  He  had  yet  another  and 
more  desperate  conflict  before  him,  ere  the 
field  could  be  completely  his  own.  The 
veteran  resen;e  of  Hannibal  had  made  no 
movement  on  his  flanks,  which  he  anticipated 
with  doubt  and  anxiety  from  the  moment  of 
engaging  He  had  thrown  his  whole  force 
into  his  first  attack,  and  had  no  support  in 
case  of  a  disaster.  But  there  stood  the  im¬ 
posing  masses  of  his  antagonist,  frowning  in 
his  front,  fresh  and  ready  to  charge,  while 
his  own  legions  were  thinned,  disordered,  and 
breathless  with  exertion.  The  dead  and 
dying,  too,  lay  around  in  encumbering  heaps. 
Every  moment  that  Hannibal  delayed  bis 


final  close  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to 
the  Roman  general.  Time  was  as  momentous 
to  him,  as  it  afterwards  proved  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  when,  with  watch 
in  hand,  he  marked  how  the  hours  slipped 
away,  and  the  onset  of  Napoleon  was  still 
delayed.  Why  did  not  Napoleon  attack  the 
British  position  at  daylight,  and  why  delay 
till  noon,  when  the  intervening  time  was  life 
and  death  to  him  ?  He  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion  himself.  His  columns  were  not  in  hand, 
neither  were  his  combinations  complete.  But 
Hannibal  had  nothing  to  wait  for.  Why, 
then,  did  he  suffer  Scipio  to  recover  breath, 
reform  his  line,  and  disentangle  himself  from 
all  obstacles  ?  We  cannot  summon  his  shade 
into  court  to  give  direct  evidence  in  his  own 
case,  and  must  rest  satisfied  with  a  conjec¬ 
ture.  Scipio  was  as  rapid  as  possible  in  his 
preparations.  He  ordered  the  light-armed 
troops  (velites)  to  carry  the  wounded  men  to 
the  rear,  and  to  clear  the  ground  of  the 
slaughtered,  as  well  as  they  could.  He  sum¬ 
moned  back  the  Hastarii  from  pursuit,  formed 
them  now  in  contiguous  battalions,  there 
being  no  longer  elephants  to  require  intervals ; 
closed  up  the  Principes  and  Triarii,  diminish¬ 
ing  the  depth,  while  he  increased  the  com¬ 
pact  order  of  his  entire  line,  and  was  very 
soon  ready  to  try  fresh  conclusions  with  the 
considerate  foe,  who  seemed  determined  to 
take  no  undue  advantage.  Polybius  details, 
with  the  exact  perspicuity  of  a  soldier,  all 
these  arrangenfbnts,  so  important  to  Scipio, 
and  which  he  was  permitted  to  carry  into 
effect. 

j  The  pause  terminated,  and  the  battle  re¬ 
commenced.  “  As,”  says  the  Greek  histo¬ 
rian,  “  the  numbers,  the  resolution,  and  the 
arms  on  both  sides  were  equal,*  and  all 
fought  with  an  obstinacy  which  showed  a 
determination  to  die  on  the  spot,  rather  than 
give  way,  for  a  long  time  no  advantage  was 
gained  by  either,  until  Laelius  and  Massinissa 
rejoined  their  main  body  at  a  most  critical 
moment.  Seeing  how  afifairs  stood,  they 
charged  furiously  on  the  rear  of  Hannibal, 
and  put  to  the  sword  the  greater  portion  of 
his  phalanxes.  Further  resistance  was  im¬ 
possible,  and  very  few  escaped,  in  an  open 
place,  with  cavalry  in  close  pursuit.”  The 
next  plan  shows  the  position  of  the  two  ar¬ 
mies  when  the  timely  return  of  the  Roman 
horse  decided  a  contest  which,  without  their 

*  This  passage  settles  the  question  as  to  the  great 
superiority  of  numbers  on  the  side  of  Hannibal  at 
th«  commencement,  a  fact  not  directly  stated  either 
by  Polybius  or  Livy.  The  numbers  were  equalized 
by  the  destruction  of  Hannibal’s  two  first  lines. 
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interference,  might  even  then  have  ended 
differently.  Lsclius  and  Massinissa  retrieved 
their  early  imprudence  by  a  brilliant  stroke, 
exactly  when  it  told  with  full  effect.  They 
desen  ed  little  credit  for  generalship,  as  they 
ought  not  to  have  left  the  field,  and  their  re¬ 
turn  at  the  right  time  was  accidental.  But 
here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  eflFect  proved  de¬ 
cisive,  however  the  merit  of  the  originating 
cause  might  be  disputed.  The  advance  of 
the  fourth  division  unquestionably  saved  Al- 
buera,  but  there  has  been  hot  controversy  as 
to  who  gave  the  order,  or  assumed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

All  was  now  over.  Scipio  had  beaten  the 
hitherto  invincible  Carthaginians,  and  the 
Homans  were  masters  of  the  world.  Zama, 
like  Waterloo,  ended  in  a  total  dispersion,  a 
general  “  anuve  qui  jmil.”  ITiere  was  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  rally,  no  effort  at  any  further  re¬ 
sistance.  The  game  was  thoroughly  played 
out,  and  ended.  In  both  cases,  the  war  was 
finished  by  one  decisive  blow.  Hannibal 
escaped  to  Adrumetum  with  a  few  personal 
attendants,  from  whence  he  informed  the 
Senate  of  the  total  ruin  of  their  affairs,  and 
counselled  them  to  make  the  best  terms  they 
could  with  the  victor.  Napf>leon  returned 
to  Paris,  to  resign  his  imperial  diadem,  and 
to  die  an  exile  on  the  lonely  rock  of  St. 
Helena.  At  Zama,  the  Homans  lost  scarcely 
2,000  men.  Of  the  Carthaginians,  20,000 
peiisbed  on  the  field,  and  an  equal  number 
were  made  prisoners.  The  aggregate  loss  of 
the  French  at  Waterloo  may  be  estimated 
by  similar  figures  at  about  40,000  in  all ;  but 
the  victorious  English  suffered  in  a  much 
more  severe  proportion  than  did  the  Homans 
in  the  earlier  battle.  The  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  nearly  one  half  of  their 
entire  force.  According  to  the  returns,  the 
British  contingent  reckoned  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  27,000  men,  of  which  more  than  13,000 
were  in  the  list  of  casualties.  There  was 
yet  another  point  of  similarity  between  Zama 
and  Waterloo,  beyond  the  renown  of  the 
commanders — the  stake  for  which  they  play¬ 
ed,  the  enormous  result,  and  the  victory 
achieved  in  either  case  by  the  smaller  array. 
The  Homan  chief  adopted  an  unusual  forma¬ 
tion  to  neutralize  the  attack  of  the  elephants. 
The  British  general  did  the  same  to  check 
the  overwhelming  cavalrj'  of  his  antagonist. 
Both  experiments  were  attended  with  uniform 
success.  The  elephants  were  driven  through 
_  the  intervals  without  disordering  the  legions, 
and  the  cuirassiers  recoiled  from  their  vain 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  English  squares,  as 
the  foam  of  the  ocean  is  dashed  back  again. 
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broken  and  scattered,  against  a  barrier 
wall. 

In  the  great  battles  of  antiquity,  the  loss 
of  men  in  actual  conflict  w’as  more  unequal 
than  it  has  become  since  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  Defeat  was  generally  attended 
by  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  vanquished 
side,  while  the  victors  suffered  so  little,  even 
in  the  most  obstinate  engagements,  that  the 
disparity  seems  incredible.  This  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  in  great  mea.sure,  from  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  arms,  the  closer  nature  of  ancient 
fighting,  the  opposite  style  of  tactics,  and 
the  absence  of  reser^•es  or  batteries  to  cover 
a  retreat.  When  victory  declared  itself,  a 
pell-mell  rout  of  the  beaten  army  was  the 
inevitable  consequence.  In  recent  warfare 
losses  are  more  evenly  balanced,  although 
final  results  may  be  as  decisive  as  ever.  In 
some  modem  battles,  the  conquerors  have 
suffered  even  more  than  the  defeated.  Mal- 
plaquet,  Jemappes,  Areola,  and  Borodino, 
may  be  instanced  as  'memorable  examples. 
The  modem  system  of  military  science  afl'ords 
opportunities  of  checking  the  headlong  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  pursuing  enemy,  with  which  the 
ancients  were  totally  unacijuainted.  There 
is  more  perfect  generalship  in  repairing  a  dis¬ 
aster  than  in  improving  a  success.  Sertorius 
and  Turenne  were  eminent  for  this  quality. 
Frederic  the  (treat  was  doubly  dangerous 
after  a  defeat.  He  wheeled  round  suddenly 
with  a  counterstroke  when  it  was  least  ex¬ 
pected.  Soult  came  on  again  and  again, 
after  reiterated  failures,  with  the  pertinacity 
of  a  bull-dog.  Napoleon  was  most  to  be 
dreaded  when  completely  victorious ;  he  fol¬ 
lowed  up  more  rapidly  than  he  recovered. 
If  beaten,  it  was  over  with  him  for  the  mo¬ 
ment.  He  ran  back  to  his  lair  to  get  ready 
for  another  spring,  but  he  paused  first  to  re¬ 
cover  breath  and  strength.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  never  lost  a  battle,  and  had  no 
reverses  to  retrieve.  He  always  held  the 
winning  card  in  his  hand,  and  he  knew  exact¬ 
ly  how  to  play  it.  But  his  ready  genius 
was  often  called  upon,  and  ever  prepared  to 
counteract  the  many  errors  of  his  opponents, 
and  to  stem  the  political  combinations  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  him,  and  which 
sprang  from  causes  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
his  own  operations.  'I’he  army  with  which 
Scipio  conquered  at  Zama  consisted  of  expe¬ 
rienced  troops,  who  had  been  trained  under 
his  own  eye  and  leadership  in  the  Spanish 
campaigns.  So,  in  part,  did  that  of  Welling¬ 
ton  at  Waterloo ;  but  many  of  his  best  bat¬ 
talions  were  absent  in  Canada,  and  on  the 
'  ill-fated  expedition  against  New  Orleans. 
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Each  of  these  two  great  generals  possessed, 
in  a  rare  degree,  the  faculty  of  inspiring  con- 
hdence  in  their  followers.  Led  by  them,  all 
expected  victory  as  a  natural  consequence. 
They  tnisted  in  the  valor  of  their  men,  who, 
in  turn,  relied  implicitly  on  the  genius  and 
prevailing  fortune  of  their  commanders.  A 
soldier’s  mind  is  generally  of  simple  construc¬ 
tion  ;  he  is  a  being  exclusively  “  »ui  generin," 
to  be  judged  by  rules  made  for  himself  and 
his  brotherhood.  The  stamp  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  is  on  all  his  faculties,  intellectual  as  well 
as  phy.sicnl.  He  knows  little  of  politics,  less 
of  scholiistic  philosophy,  and  notliing  at  all 
of  metaphysical  subtleties.  His  leading 
points  of  faith  are,  to  obey  orders  and  be¬ 
hove  in  their  infallibility ;  but  he  is  a  little 
given  to  ^talism  and  sup«‘rstition.  Nothing 
IS  so  uncongenial  to  him  as  a  conviction  that 
his  officer  is  unlucky.  He  would  rather  he 
was  stupid ;  he  can  pardon  a  mistake,  but 
he  has  no  sympathy  for  misfortune.  Con¬ 
vince  him  that  his  commander  has  an  evil 
destiny — a  frowning  star,  and  he  ceases  from 
that  moment  to  be 'half  himself.  He  finds 
fault  with  everything,  prognosticates  perpe¬ 
tual  failure,  becomes  a  croaker,  a  wet  blanket, 
a  double  drag-chain,  and  the  sooner  he  is 
killed  off  the  better.  He  may  follow  in  de- 
spiiir,  but  he  will  never  lead  from  emulation. 
It  is  the  fcishion  with  many  to  stigmatise  a 
soldier  jis  a  mere  machine — an  inert  mass — 
of  no  value  until  set  in  motion  by  a  superior 
agency.  We  can  discover  neither  sin  nor 
reproach  in  this.  A  pliable  machine  will 
always  command  its  price — a  soldier,  well 
disciplined,  is  as  ductile  as  gold,  and  of  as 
costly  material.  In  his  particular  avocations, 
the  ((ualities  of  the  body  require  more  at¬ 
tention  than  the  higher  development  of  the 
mind.  Amongst  other  punishments,  the 
Romans  used  to  bleed  soldiers  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  any  fault.*  Their  rea.son  appears  to 
have  been,  that,  as  personal  stren.tth  was 
the  most  desirable  attribute  of  the  soldier,  to 
weaken  was  to  degrade  him.  Marlborough’s 
men  reconciled  themselves  to  any  difficulty, 
however  hopeless  it  appeared,  by  saying, 
“  That  is  no  business  of  ours  ;  Corporal  John 
will  carry  us  through,  somehow  or  other.” 
And,  somehow  or  other.  Corporal  John  never 
failed  them.  Scipio  was  wont  to  say,  there 
was  nothing  he  could  command  his  army  to 
do  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  execute 
on  the  instant.  When  halting  at  Syracuse, 
on  his  passage  from  Italy  to  Africa,  he  ob¬ 
served — “  Look  at  those  three  hundred  men. 


and  that  tower  near  them — every  one  of 
them,  were  I  to  give  the  order,  would  go  up 
to  the  top  of  it,  and  throw  himself  down 
headlong.”*  When  the  war  in  the  south  of 
France  was  concluded,  in  1614,  the  Duke 
said  of  his  Peninsular  army,  “At  that  time 
they  would  have  gone  anywhere  with  me, 
and  I  could  have  done  anything  with  them." 

The  terms  of  peace  which  Scipio  dictated 
to  he  Carthaginians,  after  his  great  victory, 
wcie  harsh  and  humiliating  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  almost  amounted  to  the  extinction 
oi  die  rival  republic  as  an  independent  power. 
They  resigned  all  their  ships,  in  which  their 
virtual  strength  consisted,  and  merely  post¬ 
poned  the  next  Punic  war  until  it  pleased 
the  Romans  to  create  a  pretext  for  the  re¬ 
newal  of  hostilities.  Still  the  detractors  of 
the  Roman  general — and  they  were  neither 
few  nor  powerless — were  not  satisfied  ;  they 
were  angry  that  any  terms  luid  been  accorded 
short  of  unconditional  submission.  They 
said,  “  the  conquered  enemy  lay  entirely  at 
his  mercy,  and  he  should  have  brought  home 
the  spoils  of  Carthage  instead  of  a  treaty.” 
They  accused  him  of  concluding  the  war 
hastily,  and  of  patching  up  a  p<*ace,  lest  he 
should  be  superseded  and  robbed  of  his 
laurels  by  the  arrival  of  his  successor  in 
office,  the  consul  elect,  Claudius — an  empty 
charge,  disproved  by  internal  evidence,  and 
erjually  at  variance  with  his  general  character 
and  subsequent  conduct.  Even  Cato  the 
Censor,  always  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies, 
many  years  after  the  influence  of  Scipio  had 
declined,  rendered  justice  to  him  on  this 
point.  He  said  in  the  senate,  when  Scipio 
was  impeached  on  another  groundless  charge, 
that,  in  granting  terms  to  (’arthage  after  the 
defeat  at  Zama,  he  was  actuated  by  noble 
and  patriotic  motives :  a  desire  to  maintain 
the  emulation  of  national  courage  and  na¬ 
tional  virtue — to  teach  the  Romans,  iu  the 
hour  of  their  greatest  triumph,  a  principle  of 
nuxleration,  worthy  of  the  people  who  aspired 
to  lead  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

The  return  of  Scipio  to  Rome  heralded  in 
a  season  of  universal  jubilee.  The  joy  was 
equal  to  the  terror  with  which  the  name  and 
presence  of  Hannibal  had  been  so  long  asso¬ 
ciated.  Senators  and  plebeians,  old  and 
young,  matrons  and  virgins,  clustered  round 
their  libertitor,  and  covered  him  with  gar¬ 
lands.  His  triumph,  adorned  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Syphax,  the  captive  king  of  Numidia, 
exceeded  in  magnificence  any  yet  accorded 
to  a  Roman  consul.  His  own  liberality  and 


*  See  Aulus  Qellius,  “Noctes  Attics.' 
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ample  means  gratified  the  people  for  many 
successive  days  with  prodigal  entertainments, 
and  the  games  of  the  circus  were  exhibited 
in  unprecedented  splendor.  He  was  now  at 
the  summit  of  human  glory,  and  appeared  to 
have  chained  the  fickle  goddess  Fortune  to 
his  chariot- wheels ;  but  she  escaped  from 
her  manacles,  and  vindicated  her  proverbial 
inconstancy.  Before  long  he  offended  the 
plebeians,  by  proposing  to  give  the  senators 
exclusive  places  at  the  public  exhibitions. 
Whereupon  that  steady  section  of  humanity 
changed  their  note,  and  hooted  the  idol  of 
their  previous  worship ;  even  as  in  our  own 
days,  the  London  populace  broke  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  windows,  because  he  con- 
,  scientiously  opposed  the  Reform  Bill.  In  all 
ages,  and  in  all  countries,  the  breath  of  popu¬ 
lar  applause  blows  less  constantly  from  the 
same  quarter,  and  is  less  to  be  depended  on, 
than  the  balmy  regularity  of  the  trade- winds. 
ITie  senate  bestowed  on  the  conrjucror  of 
Hannibal  the  cognomen  of  Africancs,  he 
being  the  first  Roman  general  (except  Corio- 
lanus)who  was  distinguished  by  a  title  de¬ 
rived  from  the  country  or  city  he  had  con¬ 
quered — a  badge  of  honor  sometimes  too 
readily  bestowed,  and  which  became  at  last 
so  common,  that  under  the  Empire,  it  de¬ 
generated  into  a  sarcasm  and  a  reproach. 
There  were  more  than  one  Germanicus,  Bri- 
tannicus,  Dacicus,  and  Parthicus,  who  bore 
the  names  rather  in  mockery  of  failure  than 
as  symbolical  of  success. 

In  addition  to  other  annoyances  arising 
from  jealousy  of  superior  merit,  that  bane  of 
all  republican  institutions,  Scipio  was  thwart¬ 
ed  in  obtaining  the  consulship  for  two  of  his 
devoted  friends,  to  whom  worthless  candi¬ 
dates  were  preferred.  This  so  disgusted 
him,  that  he  was  glad  to  eacape  from  the 
political  intrigues  of  Rome,  and  volunteered 
to  serve  under  his  brother  Lucius  (after¬ 
wards  surnamed  Asiaticus),  as  second  in 
command  in  the  war  against  Antiochus,  king 
of  Syria.  His  advice  and  military  skill, 
though  exercised  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
were  well  known  to  be  the  leading  causes  of 
the  usual  triumphant  result  which  attended 
this  expedition.  The  luxuries  of  Asia  were 
now  for  the  first  time  introduced  at  Rome, 
in  the  spoils  of  Antiochus.  More  than  one 
historian  dates  from  this  epoch,  th^ommence- 
ment  of  that  enervating  debauchery  which 
soon  began  to  sap  the  vital  strength  of  the 
republic,  and  ultimately  broke  down  the 
hardy  simplicity  of  her  children.  It  may  be 
so, — but  Rome  was  as  yet  far  from  having 
reached  the  summit  of  her  greatness.  It  was 


during  the  following  century  that  mighty 
empire  was  consolidated.  The  energies  of 
the  next  generations  exhibited  no  symptoms 
of  decay.  The  origin  of  evil  is  always  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  doubtful  inquiry,  and  we  may  refine 
on  remote  causes  until  we  lose  ourselves  in  a 
labyrinth  of  conjecture.  It  seems  less  likely 
that  a  power  should  be  undermined  before  it 
was  created,  than  that  its  unwieldy  members 
should  swell  beyond  wholesome  strength, 
and  facilitate  their  own  dissolution.  J  uvenal 
says,  in  poetical  satire,  which  is  not  always 
historical  truth,  that  “  Luxury  enervated  and 
corrupted  the  Romans,  and  revenged  the 
vanquished  world  by  the  destruction  of  the 
victors.”  Luxury  did  not  so  much  tend  to 
revenge  the  vam^uished  world,  as  the  over¬ 
weening  pride  engendered  by  miliUiry  supe¬ 
riority.  Want  of  faith  is  begot  by  pride. 
The  great  success  of  the  Romans  taught  them 
political  injustice.  Hence  arose  their  many 
acts  of  perfidy,  violated  treaties,  pretexts  for 
war,  and  endless  usurpations.  When  they 
no  longer  respected  the  rights  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  they  ceased  to  value  their  own  free 
institutions.  Thus  they  degenerated  into 
slaves,  tyrants,  and  effete  conquerors,  living 
on  the  reputation  of  what  they  had  formerly 
achieved,  long  after  the  substance  had  dis¬ 
appeared. 

On  his  return  from  Asia,  Scipio  found  the 
malevolence  of  his  enemies  strengthened, 
rather  than  abated,  by  time  and  suspension. 
His  inveterate  rival,  Cato,  a  self-elected  in¬ 
spector-general  of  all  abuses,  real  and  imagi¬ 
nary — the  Joseph  Hume  of  his  day — urged 
on  the  Petilii,  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  to 
accuse  him  of  embezzling  the  public  treasure 
during  the  Asiatic  war,  and  of  living  in  an 
indolent  and  luxurious  manner.  Of  tlie  codi¬ 
cil  to  the  more  serious  charge,  no  proof  was 
ever  put  forward  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
was  of  studious  habits  in  his  leisure  hours, 
and  cultivated  the  society  of  literaiy’  men. 
Here  the  parallel  entirely  ceases  between 
him  and  his  illustrious  modem  competitor, 
who  never  was  exposed  to  similar  accusations. 
On  this  vexatious  ground,  Scipio  for  once 
lost  his  habitual  command  of  temper,  and 
committed  the  only  mistake  of  his  public  life. 
No  histormn  insinuates  that  the  charge  was 
other  than  groundless;  but  he  should  have 
met  it  by  rebutting  evidence,  and  not  with 
an  indignant  flourish.  When  summoned  be¬ 
fore  the  senate,  he  listened  in  contemptuous 
silence  while  the  Petilii  preferred  their  charge. 
Being  called  on  for  his  defence,  he  arose, 
and,  taking  a  roll  of  paper  from  hU  bosom, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  his  brother,  he 
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»aid — “  In  this  is  contained  an  accurate  state¬ 
ment  of  all  you  wish  to  know  :  in  it  you  will 
find  a  particular  account  of  the  money  and 
plunder  received  from  Antiochus.”  “  Read 
It  aloud,”  was  the  cry  of  the  tribunes,  “  and 
afterwards  Jet  it  be  deposited  in  the  trea¬ 
sury.”  “  That  I  will  never  do,”  said  Scipio, 
“nor  will  I  so  insult  myself.”  And  without 
adding  another  word,  he  tore  the  paper  in 
pieces  in  presence  of  the  whole  assembly — 
an  unlucky  "coup  de  thiatre,"  ambiguously 
interpreted,  and  which  looked  as  if  got  up 
for  the  occasion.  This  demolition  of  his  ac¬ 
counts  before  they  were  inspected  was  not 
likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  his  enemies,  j 
It  furnished  an  advantage  they  long  and  per- 
aeveringly  urged  against  him,  and  gave  them 
a  handle,  which  they  clutched  with  tenacious 
grasp.  He  was  cited  a  second  and  a  thiid 
time  on  the  same  charge.  Once  he  broke 
up  the  court,  by  reminding  them  that  it  was 
the  anniversary  of  Zama,  the  day  on  which 
he  conquered  Hannibal  and  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans,  and  that  they  should  rather  go  in  pro¬ 
cession  to  the  Capitol  to  thank  the  gods  for 
past  favors,  than  sit  there  to  incense  them 
by  domestic  wrangling — a  second  “  coup  de 
theatre,’'belter  timed  and  more  successful  than 
the  former  one.  This  trial,  as  it  may  be  called, 
worried  him  at  intervals  foryears.  Continually 
prorogued,  but  never  abrogated — it  cast  a 
shade  over  his  laurels  and  compromised  his 
glory.  It  resembled  the  impeachment  of  War¬ 
ren  Hastings  induration,  in  the  similarity  of  the 
charge,  in  the  virulence  of  pai  ty  spite,  in  the 
waste  of  brilliant,  wordy  eloquence,  which 
dazzled  many,  while  it  convinced  none,  and 
in  the  issue,  which  eventuated  in  the  acquittal 
of  both.*  It  is  well  to  be  innocent,  better 
to  be  proved  so,  and  best  of  all,  never  to  be 
accused.  You  may  be  as  pure  its  snow,  but 
there  is  nothing  pleasant  in  becoming  “  nion- 
gtrurn  difjito  tnonetratum” — in  being  pointed 
at  as  the  celebrated  “  Mr.  So  and-so,”  who 
was  tried  and — acquitted  !  Hut  what  hum;m 
reputation  is  safe  from  the  shafts  of  calumny  ? 
When  summoned  for  the  third  time,  Scipio 
disdained  to  appear.  He  bowed  before  the 
impending  storm,  and  sheltered  himself  in 
his  country-hou.se  at  Liternum.  The  senate 
became  ashamed  of  so  long  tolerating  private 
malevolence  under  the  hollow  guise  of  public 
duty.  The  accusation  was  stopped,  to  be 
revived  no  more,  and  the  accusers  silenced. 
But  the  atonement  came  too  late.  Scipio 
was  too  deeply  wounded-  by  this  systematic 

*  Warren  Hastings  was  acquitted,  but  sentenced 
to  pay  the  costs  of  proeecution,  aniountiiw  to 
£71,00Ul  a  care  of  legal  injustice  almost  incredible. 


persecution  and  ingratitude,  to  forgive.  He 
withdrew  for  ever  from  the  turmoil  of  public 
affairs,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  • 
in  the  privacy  of  domestic  retirement — a  re¬ 
ward,  rather  than  a  punishment,  to  a  man  of 
his  tastes  and  temperament.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  an  unsullied  conscience,  and 
ample  resources  of  happiness  within  himself — 
so  much  so,  that  he  was  wont  to  say  “  he 
was  never  less  idle  than  when  at  leisure,  nor 
less  alone  than  when  alone.”*  On  quitting 
his  native  city,  to  which  he  never  returned, 
Scipio  might  have  exclaimed  with  the  equally 
injured  Queen  Catherine  of  Arragon — 

“  They  vex  me  past  my  patience ; — 

I  will  not  tarry  :  no,  nor  ever  more 
Upon  this  business  my  appearance  make 
lu  any  of  their  courts.*'!  ^ 

Poetic  license  takes  strange  liberties  with 
the  truth  of  history.  Thompson  speaks  of 
j  Scipio  as — 

- "  The  gentle  chief,  humanely  brave, 

Who  soon  the  race  of  spotless  glory  ran. 

And,  warm  in  youth,  to  the  poetic  shade 

WiUi  Friendship  and  Philosophy  retired.” 

A  Roman  who  had  considerably  passed 
his  fortieth  year,  could  scarcely  be  considered 
“  warm  in  youth,”  neither  was  his  seclusion 
voluntary  retirement,  but  the  compelled  re¬ 
sult  of  factious  hostility. 

This  great  man  died  in  his  retreat  at  Liter¬ 
num.  ilis  death  may  have  been  hastened 
by  the  treatment  he  received.  But  it  seems 
to  be  establi.-hed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he 
directed  his  bones  not  to  be  conveyed  to 
Rome,  and  recorded,  in  an  indignant  epitaph, 
the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  with  the 
enduring  sting  it  had  implanted  on  his  mind. 
The  inscription  ran  as  follows : — “  Ingrata 
patria,  ne  ossa  quidom  mea  habes.”  '1  hese 
are  the  words  as  handed  down  by  Valerius 
Maximus.  Livy  gives  them  with  a  variation, 
but  the  meaning  is  the  same.  They  furnish 
H  mournful  coinmenUiry  on  the  fickleness  of 
human  opinion,  and  the  sandy  basis  of  any 
popularity  derived  from  eminent  services. 
The  death  of  Scipio  took  place  about  184 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Historians 
differ  as  to  the  age  he  had  attained ;  some 
calling  him  forty -eight,  others  fifty-three,  and 
I  fifty -seven.  The  middle  period  seems  the 
most  likely  to  be  correct.  In  the  same  year 
died  also  Hannibal  and  Philopoemen.  The 
three  first  generals  of  the  age  departed  to- 

*  Cicero,  Offic.  lib.  iii.  o.  1. 
f  8hskt>|>eare,  Z/mry  VIll,  Act  iL  ic.  4. 
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gether.  Rome  was  then  at  peace  with  all 
the  world ;  the  swords  of  her  warriors  were 
•  for  the  moment  converted  into  ploughshares. 
If  Scipio  was  robbed  of  his  just  renown, 
treated  with  neglect,  and  his  services  under¬ 
valued  while  yet  alive,  the  day  on  which  the 
news  of  his  death  arrived  was  marked  as  one 
of  universal  sorrow.  Men  paused  in  their 
usual  avocations,  looked  on  each  other  in 
silence,  and  felt  depressed  as  under  a  national 
calamity.  Then  followed  the  selfish  regret 
and  unavailing  penitence  which  mourns  the 
loss  of  a  possession,  the  full  value  of  which 
is  only  ascerttuned  when  foifeited  beyond 
recovery extorted  tears  to  consecrate  the 
ashes  oT  the  dead,  instead  of  the  spontaneous 
homage  which  ought  to  have  soothed  and 
adorned  tlie  presence  of  the  living — a  post- 
^humous  instalment  on  a  just  debt,  too  late  to 
gratify  the  silent  creditor.  Personal  enmities 
were  forgotten  when  they  could  no  longer 
be  indulged  ;  all  joined  in  reverential  mourn¬ 
ing  for  the  departed  worth  which  had  escaped 
from  persecution,  and  future  ages  rendered 
homage  to  the  memory  of  their  devoted  hero, 
as  the  ablest  general,  the  firmest  patriot,  and 
the  most  virtuous  citizen,  the  teeming  annals 
of  their  country  had  ever  produced.  Equally 
true,  and  useful,  is  the  lesson  conveyed  by 
the  moralist,  when  he  calls  on  us  to  ob¬ 
serve — 

“  How  nations,  slowly  wise,  and  meanly  just 
To  buried  merit,  raise  tlie  lardy  bust"* 

In  summing  up  the  character  of  the  elder 
Scipio  Africanus,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  he  combined  the  military  skill  of  Eparai- 
nondas,  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,f  the 
just  principles  of  Aristides,  and  the  inflexible 
integrity  of  Phocion.  He  rescued  his  coun¬ 
try  when  her  case  was  almost  hopeless,  and 
placed  her  foot  on  the  neck  of  her  enemy. 
And  how  was  he  rewarded  ?  The  answer  is 
contained  in  an  expressive  couplet  of  Cor¬ 
neille  . — 

“  Et  de  (out  ce  quil  fit  pour  I’Empire  Remain, 

II  n’en  eut  que  sa  gloire,  et  le  nom  d’.-\fricain.” 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this 
essay,  and  superfluous  for  any  purpose  of 
information,  to  detmn  our  readers  by  either 
inquiry  or  argument  on  the  career  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Whole  libraries  have 
been  written  on  the  subject ;  every  action  of 

*  Dr.  Johnson,  “  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.” 

f  By  eloquence  in  the  Senate,  he  prevailed  over 
Fabius  Maximns,  on  the  great  question  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Carthage. 


[Dec., 

his  life  has  become  public  property,  from 
the  hour  when  he  first  joinea  his  regiment 
as  an  ensign,  until  his  yesterday’s  ride 
through  the  park  to  the  Horse  Guards,  in 
his  capacity  of  Commander-in-Chief.  We 
stood  and  gazed  on  him  as  he  passed  slowly 
along.  Many  voices  whispered,  “  There  is 
the  Duke ! — how  well  he  looks !”  Respect, 
regard,  and  affection  were  mingled  in  the 
tones  of  the  speakers — a  feeling  as  if  he  be¬ 
longed  to  everybody,  and  all  men  held  an 
individual  interest  in  him.  '1  he  sight  of  the 
aged  warrior  called  up  stirring  reminiscences 
in  the  mind  of  one  who  remembered  him  at 
the  head  of  armies,  at  the  meridian  of  his 
years  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  fame.  He 
seemed  to  portray  in  his  single  person,  the 
embodied  reflection  of  a  long  list  of  undying 
contemporaries  who  have  preceded  him  to 
the  temple  of  immortality — a  union  of  the 
past  and  present,  a  condensed  living  epitome 
of  the  history  of  the  world  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  Time  h;i8  weighed  lightly  on  that 
honored  brow — the  laurels  have  relieved  the 
pressure.  The  form  is  a  little  bent,  but  the 
eye  is  clear,  and  the  faculties  unimpaired. 
There  is  work  yet  both  in  body  and  mind, 
if  occasion  called  for  their  exercise.  Thirty- 
seven  years  have  rolled  on  since  he  consum¬ 
mated  his  glory  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
and  there  he  is  (long  may  he  remain!)  to 
remind  the  nation  of  what  her  sons  have 
achieved,  and  may  again  accomplish  in  a 
similar  exigence,  under  a  sufficient  com¬ 
mander.  With  the  exception  of  the  slight 
misunderstanding  we  have  alluded  to,  on  a 
political  question,  not  yet  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood,  which  died  with  the  exciting  cause,  as 
a  summer  cloud  dissolves  into  vapor,  there 
has  been  no  check  or  ebb  in  the  ever-flowing 
tide  of  his  popularity — no  change  of  opinion 
on  the  value  of  his  services,  the  superiority 
of  his  talents,  and  the  influence  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  For  him  alone  fortune  has  checked  her 
wheel  and  become  stationary.  We  have 
found  a  parallel  for  some  of  his  deeds,  but 
none  for  his  enduring  prosperity.  Croesus 
has  passed  into  a  proverb ;  .\lexander  was 
cut  short  in  an  unequalled  course ;  Csesar 
was  killed  in  the  Capitol;  Coriolanus  was 
banished ;  Marius  escaped  from  a  dungeon  ; 
Scipio  was  driven  into  private  life ;  Epami- 
nondas,  Oustavus,  and  Nelson,  died  in  the 
moment  of  their  greatest  victories ;  Hannibal 
was  compelled  to  suicide ;  Belisarius  became 
a  beggar ;  Sejanus,  the  all-powerful  favorite, 
was  strangled  without  an  interposing  hand ; 
Buckingham  perished  under  the  knife  of  an 
assassin  ;  Wolsey  and  Marlborough  were  dis- 
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graced ;  Charles'XII.  fell  doubtfully  before 
an  obscure  fortress;  and  Napoleon  died  a 
broken-hearted  exile  on  the  rock  of  St.  He¬ 
lena.  The  star  of  Wellington  has  been  all 


lustrous,  and  has  never  paled.  It  "  sets  un¬ 
clouded  in  the  gulf  of  fate,”*  an  exception, 
an  example,  and  a  moral. 

*  “Vanity  of  Hainan  Wishes. " 


From  Bontlor’f  Miicollany. 
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Now  that  he,  whom  the  nation  with  one  ac¬ 
cord  pronounced  the  foremost  man  of  the 
age,  has  passed  away  suddenly  from  amongst 
us — now  that  the  first  shock  of  the  event, 
which,  though  long  looked  for,  unexpectedly 
retarded,  came  upon  us  at  last  as  a  national 
calamity,  has  expended  itself — men’s  minds 
are  beginning  to  turn  to  the  living  from  the 
dead,  and  to  take  stock  of  our  surviving  he¬ 
roism.  Eight-and-thirty  years  have  passed 
since  Napoleon’s  brazen  horsemen  went  down 
before  our  British  squares  on  the  great  field 
of  Waterloo.  The  boys  who  fleshed  their 
maiden  swords  in  the  Peninsula  are  now 
veterans  of  three  score.  Year  after  year 
has  seen  some  ominous  gap  in  the  attendant 
chivalry  at  the  commemorative  banquets  of 
the  18th  of  June.  Death  has  scored  out 
name  after  name  from  that  honored  list,  until 
few  are  left  upon  the  roll.  Therefore,  the 
more  should  we  cherish  those  who  survive  ; 
the  Somersets,  the  Napiers,  and  the  Har- 
dinges,  who  are  still  the  pdlars  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  renown. 

'file  country  was  not  ungrateful  to  the 
Great  Duke — he  had  every  possible  title 
short  of  royalty  itself ;  he  had  wealth,  and 
everything  that  wealth  can  purchase ;  he 
looked  out  upon  you  everywhere  in  marble 
and  in  bronze,  in  oil-color  and  in  mezzo- tinto 
— and  be  was,  perhaps,  the  only  pluralist  in 
the  country,  at  who.se  plurality  of  office  no 
one  grumbled  or  repined.  He  had  all  sorts 
of  posts,  indeed,  salaried  and  unsalaried.  A 
very  harvest  of  patronage  has  fallen  suddenly 
into  the  minister’s  hands.  But  the  only 
office,  the  bestowal  of  which  is  matter  of 
much  public  concernment,  is  that  great 
one — tbe  Command  of  the  Forces. 

For  many  days  this  was  the  great  topic, 
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discussed  eagerly  in  all  military  circles,  and 
with  scarcely  less  eargerness  by  the  larger 
circle  of  the  general  public.  It  was  a  ques¬ 
tion,  too ;  for  the  detur  digniori  principle  is 
not  always  carried  out  in  practice.  But  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  interests  of  the  army, 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  the  relative 
fitness  of  those  whose  names  had  been  an¬ 
nounced,  and  whose  chances  had  been  can¬ 
vassed,  no  question  ought  ever  to  have  arisen. 
The  command  of  the  British  army  is  not, 
like  the  Chancellorship  of  Oxford  or  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  or  the  Governorship  of  the  Tower,  a 
mere  honorary  distinction — a  name,  a  title, 
an  appendage — but  a  solid  reality.  It  is  a 
substantive  appointment,  requiring  as  much 
the  energies  and  activities,  the  very  brain- 
sweat  and  brow-sweat,  of  a  real  man,  as  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer.  Prince 
Albert  is  deservedly  beloved  and  respected. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge  has,  with  laudable 
zeal  and  assiduity,  devoted  himself  to  the 
parade  duties  of  his  profession.  Doubtless, 
they  have  all  good  soldierly  qualities  in  them ; 
and  need  but  opportunity  to  draw  them  forth. 
But  in  such  a  practical  age,  and  in  such  a 
stirring  world  as  this,  opportunity  is  every.- 
thing  ;  and  men  must  be  judged,  not  by  what 
they  might  do,  but  by  what  they  have  done. 
It  would  have  been  a  sorry  compliment  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead — it  would  have 
been  a  sorry  compliment  to  the  British  army 
— to  fill  up  the  gap  which  has  been  left,  in 
any  way,  but  by  the  appointment  to  the  va¬ 
cant  office  of  one  of  the  Duke’s  old  com¬ 
panions  in  arms. 

In  all  the  discussions  which  arose  on  the 
subject  of  the  vacant  command,  the  most 
prominent  name  was  that  of  Lord  Hardinge. 
No  name  seemed  to  rise  so  readily  to  the  lips 
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of  men,  military  and  civil,  when  there  was 
any  talk  of  the  Duke’s  successor  at  the 
Horse  Guards.  Judging  him  not  only  by 
what  he  had  done,  but  by  what  he  was  yet 
capable  of  doing,  men  of  all  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety  pointed  to  him  as  the  soldier  who  was 
henceforth  to  occupy  the  proud  position  of 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  army. 
And,  for  once,  the  public  were  right.  Their 
anticipations  were  not  falsihed.  Their  de¬ 
sires  were  not  disappointed.  Lord  Hardinge 
has  been  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  British  army.  At  such  a  time  a  few  re¬ 
ferences  to  the  leading  incidents  of  his  past 
career — scarcely  pretending  to  the  character 
of  a  regular  memoir — may  be  both  welcome 
and  useful. 

A  member  of  a  good  old  loyal  Derbyshire 
family,  Henry  Hardinge  joined  his  regiment 
in  Canada,  a  high-spirited  boy  of  fifteen. 
8ome  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  ready  gal¬ 
lantry,  the  quickness  and  generosity  of  his 
nature,  at  this  early  period  of  his  career,  are 
extant.  The  peace  of  Amiens  ushered  in  a 
brief  period  of  inactivity,  and  young  Har¬ 
dinge  returned  to  England.  But  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  found  him  attached  to  the  staff 
of  the  Quarter-Master- General.  He  served 
under  Sir  B.  Spencer  in  1807 — followed  the 
fortunes  of  Wellesley  in  the  campaign  of 
1808 — was  present  at  Roleia,  and  wounded 
at  Vimiera.  Then  we  find  him  soon  after¬ 
wards  rapidly  carrying  despatches,  in  the 
face  of  many  difficulties,  to  Sir  John  Moore 
— sharing  with  that  chief  the  dangers  of  the 
retreat  on  Corunna,  and  not  far  from  his  side 
when  he  fell ;  next  with  Sir  Benjamin  D’Ur- 
ban,  as  Deputy  Quarter-Master- General  of 
the  Portuguese  army :  at  the  passage  of  the 
Upper  Douro  ;  at  the  battle  of  Busaco;  then 
in  the  campaign  under  Beresford,  ever  active, 
ever  doing  his  duty,  ever  proving  the  fine 
soldierly  spirit  which  animated  his  slight 
frame  and  spoke  out  from  his  clear  quick  eye. 
He  was  very  young  at  this  time,  but  he  was 
an  approved  good  soldier ;  and  when,  at  the 
battle  of  Albuera,  the  fight  was  going  against 
our  over-matched  troops — when  one  half  had 
been  mown  down  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
other  half  were  reeling  and  staggering  under 
the  shock  of  the  outnumbering  foe,  it  was 
Henry  Hardinge,  then  only  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  who  suggested  the  movement  which 
turned  the  tide  of  victory  in  our  favor. 
“  Major-General  Cole,”  says  Beresford’s  des¬ 
patch,  “  seeing  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  very 
judiciously  bringing  up  his  left  a  little, 
marched  in  line  to  attack  the  enemy’s  left, 
and  arrived  most  opportunely  to  contribute, 


with  the  charges  of  the  brigades  of  General 
Stewart’s  division  to  force  the  enemy  to  aban¬ 
don  his  situation  and  to  retire  precipitately, 
and  to  take  refuge  under  his  reserve.”  It  was 
Lieut.-Colonel  Henry  Hardinge  who  discern¬ 
ed  the  advantage  of  these  movements,  and 
suggested  them ;  “  the  young  soldier,  with 
the  eye  of  a  general  and  the  soul  of  a  hero,” 
as  Alison,  with  graphic  truth,  has  described 
him  in  his  record  of  these  events. 

At  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  at  Badajoz,  atVittoria, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded ;  at  St.  Se¬ 
bastian,  at  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  in 
the  battle  of  the  Nevelle  and  Nive,  at  Orthes, 
for  which  he  received  his  ninth  medal  ;  every¬ 
where  was  young  Hardinge,  always  at  woik, 
always  doing  good  service,  save  when  laid 
aside  for  a  little  space  bv  the  severity  of  his 
wounds.  With  the  peace  came  again  a  brief 
cessation  from  active  duty ;  but,  on  the  es¬ 
cape  of  Napoleon,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  Wellington,  who  had  watched  his  career, 
and  knew  his  worth,  attached  him  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Prussian  army,  in  a  political 
capacity,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General, 
and  he  became  the  companion  of  Marshal 
Blucher. 

It  was  at  Ligny  that  he  lost  his  hand.  We 
give  the  incident  in  the  words  of  a  contem¬ 
porary  writer,  well  acquainted  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  memoir  : — 

“  At  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Ligny,  on  the  16th 
June, Sir  H.  Hardinge  again  distinguished  himself. 
About  4  p.M.  his  left  hand  was  shattered  by  a  com¬ 
mon  shot ;  but  refusing  to  dismount  or  leave  the 
field,  he  placed  a  tourniquet  on  his  arm,  and  sat 
out  the  battle,  retiring  after  nightfall  with  the 
Prussian  army.  At  midnight,  in  a  hut  by  rush- 
light,  attended  by  a  single  servant,  he  had  his  hand 
amputated.  Sir  Henry  had  previously  despatched 
his  brother,  who  was  his  aide-de-camp,  to  report 
to  the  Duke  the  fate  of  the  d^y,  and  to  bring  an 
English  surgeon.  At  daylight,  the  French  beat 
up  the  bivouac ;  when  Sir  Henry,  determining 
not  to  fall  into  the  enemy’s  hand,  though  faint 
from  loss  of  bhxxl,  accompanied  the  retreating 
Prussians.  At  Wavre  he  joined  the  gallant  Blu¬ 
cher,  who,  though  still  suffering  from  a  fall,  and 
from  having  been  ridden  over  by  a  whole  brigade 
of  cavalry,  got  up,  and  kissing  his  friend  affec¬ 
tionately,  begged  he  would  excuse  the  garlic 
(with  which  he  was  perfumed)  and  condoled  with 
him  on  Ligny ;  but  characteristically  added, 
‘  Never  mind,  my  friend,  if  we  outlive  to-morrow, 
Wellington  and  I  will  lick  the  French.  ’  ”* 

The  battle  of  W’aterloo  was  fought  and 
won,  and  then  came  peace  indeed — not  a  mere 
transient  interval  of  rest,  a  lull  between  two 
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storms — but  years  of  peace  counted  not  by 
units,  but  by  tens ;  and  the  soldier  became 
the  statesman.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  for  he 
had  received  for  his  services  a  Knight  Com¬ 
panionship  of  the  Hath,  was  still  a  very  young 
man — less  than  thirty.  He  had  established 
a  military  reputation  of  the  first  class,  and 
now  he  began  to  take  part  in  politics.  For 
twenty  years  he  sate  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  as  member  for  Durham  and  I^aunceston. 
During  this  time  he  held  office,  under  Con¬ 
servative  administrations,  twice  as  Secretary- 
Bl-War,  and  twice  as  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
Once  too,  for  a  short  period,  he  was  Clerk  of 
the  Ordnance.  All  this  official  training  was 
of  great  service  to  him,  and  he  proved  him¬ 
self  to  be  an  admirable  man  of  business. 
'J’he  quickness  and  readiness  of  apprehension, 
the  keen  penetration,  the  intuitive  sagacity, 
which  had  distinguished  him  in  the  field  were 
distinguishable  in  the  bureau,  and  over  and 
above  these  qualities,  there  was  an  industry 
and  perseverance  seldom  to  be  found  in  men 
of  such  quick  parts  and  vivacious  temper. 
And  so,  now  in  office,  now  out  of  office — now 
on  the  ministerial,  now  on  the  opposition  side, 
until  the  year  1844  dawned  upon  him.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  held  bis  own,  respected  by 
the  world,  and  dearly  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  foremost  among  whom  were  Wel¬ 
lington  and  Peel. 

Then  came  the  off^er  of  the  Governor-Ce- 
neralship  of  India.  It  was  a  tempting  one. 
The  magnates  of  Leadenhall-street,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  prerogative  of  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  no  legislative  interference  will  ever  de¬ 
prive  them,  had  dismissed  Lord  Ellenborough 
from  office.  It  was  a  stretch  of  power  in  the 
master  warranted  by  a  stretch  of  insolence  in 
the  servant.  But  when  the  question  of  the 
successorship  came  to  be  considered,  and  the 
crown  ministers  nominated  one  nearly  con- 
hected  with  the  recalled  viceroy,  the  Court  of 
Directors,  with  something  more  than  common 
willingness,  ratified  the  ministerial  choice. 
The  selection  was  in  all  respects  a  happy  one. 
No  appointment  could  have  been  more  wel¬ 
come  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  whose  wounded 
honor  must  have  received  some  balsamic  re¬ 
lief  from  the  nomination  of  one  bound  to  him 
by  close  family  ties  ;  to  the  Court  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  who  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  to  them  of  demonstrating  that  the 
bold  course  they  had  taken  had  not  been  in¬ 
stigated  by  any  hnv  personal  feelings ;  and 
to  the  public  at  large,  who  honored  the  gal¬ 
lantry  and  confided  in  the  sagacity  of  the 
soldier-statesman  who  had  been  selected  for 


an  office  of  the  highest  responsibility  from 
among  the  foremost  men  of  the  age. 

But  by  the  man  so  selected  the  honor  1 

was  not  coveted.  It  was  one  that  he  would 
never  have  sought.  A  little  time  before  he 
had  been  offered  the  command  of  the  Indian  - 

army  ;  but  he  had  declined  it ;  and  now  that  j 

this  far  more  brilliant,  more  tempting  offer 
was  made  to  him,  he  still  hesitated  to  lay 
his  hand  upon  the  prize.  Two  days  of  irre¬ 
solution,  or  rather  two  days  of  earnest 
thought  and  self-commune  and  counsel  with 
near  and  dear  friends,  preceded  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  most  brilliant  office  that  can  be 
conferred  on  a  British  subject.  But  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  his  services  were  required  by  his 
country,  and  at  the  call  of  his  country  he 
went.  “  I  w’ell  know,”  said  the  leading 
statesman  of  the  age,  whose  sudden  loss  we 
are  even  now  lamenting ;  “  I  well  know,”  said 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  some  years  afterwards, 

“  what  was  the  object  of  my  friend  Sir  Hen¬ 
ry  Hardinge,  in  undertaking  the  government 
of  India.  He  made  great  sacrifices  from  a 
sense  of  public  duty.  My  gallant  friend  held 
a  prominent  place  in  the  counsels  of  her 
Majesty.  He  was,  I  believe,  without  any 
reference  to  party  division.^,  held  in  general 
esteem  in  this  House,  as  well  by  his  political 
opponents  as  by  his  political  friends.  He 
was  regarded  by  the  army  of  this  country  as 
its  friend,  because  he  was  the  friend  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  all  ranks  of  that  army.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  him  at  a  time  of  lite  when  perhaps 
[  ambition  is  a  less  powerful  stimulus  than  it 
might  have  been  at  an  earlier  period.  It 
was  proposed  to  him  to  reliiiquish  his  place 
in  the  counsels  of  his  Sovereign,  to  foiego 
the  satisfaction  he  mu'«t  have  felt  at  what  he 
could  not  fail  to  see,  that  he  was  an  object 
of  general  respect  and  esteem.  He  separat¬ 
ed  himself  from  thit  family  which  consti¬ 
tuted  the  chief  htppine>s  of  his  life,  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  a  public  duty  that  he 
owed  to  his  Sovereign  and  his  country,  by 
taking  the  arduous  and  responsible  situation 
of  Chief  Governor  of  our  Indian  possessions. 

He  went  out  with  a  high  military  reputation, 
solicitous  to  establish  his  fame  in  connexion 
with  our  Indian  empire,  not  by  means  of  con¬ 
quest,  or  the  exhibition  of  military  skill 
and  valor,  but  by  obtaining  for  himself 
a  name  in  the  annals  of  India  as  the 
friend  of  peace,  and  through  the  promotion 
of  the  social  interests  and  welfare  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.”  No  man  knew  him  better  than 
Peel,  or  loved  him  more  dearly. 

Taking  the  overland  route.  Sir  Henry  Har- 
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dinge  made  all  baste  to  India.  But  he  did 
not  find  ail  barren  on  bis  way.  His  quick 
eye  comprehended  at  a  glance  the  mistake 
that  was  being  committed  at  Aden  in  over¬ 
fortifying  the  place,  and  providing,  at  a 
ruinous  expenditure  of  public  money,  for 
contingencies  that  could  never  arise.  It  has 
been  well  said  of  him,  with  reference  to  this 
very  matter,  that  “  a  military  fallacy  stands 
no  chance  with  him.”  No  error  of  this  kind 
was  likely  to  escape  his  quick  eye  and  pene¬ 
trating  mind. 

He  arrived  in  India  towards  the  close  of 
the  hot  season  in  1844.  His  arrival  was 
warmly  greeted  even  by  men  who  had  in¬ 
dignantly  resented  the  recall  of  his  predeces¬ 
sor  ;  and  it  is  to  the  honor  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  that  he  did  his  best  to  bespeak  a 
cordial  welcome  for  the  new  ruler.  “  You 
will  be  charmed,”  he  wrote,  “  with  my  suc¬ 
cessor.  He  is  a  thorough  soldier  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  man  of  business.  .  .  1  do  not  know  a 

belter  man  for  the  station.” 

The  early  days  of  his  administration  were, 
as  he  desired  them  to  be,  eminently  quiet 
and  pacific.  Men  who  know  best  what  are 
the  horrors  of  war  are  the  least  likely  to 
plunge  a  country  into  them.  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  and  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  been 
the  most  peaceful  of  rulers.  And  now.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  who  had  acquired  a  splen¬ 
did  military  reputation  in  his  youth,  coveted 
no  new  laurels  at  three-score.  He  sate  him¬ 
self  quietly  down  at  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
government,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  inter¬ 
nal  administration  of  the  country.  The  state 
of  native  education,  the  fiscal  imposts  which 
pressed  most  heavily  upon  the  industry  of 
the  people ;  the  discipline  of  the  native  army, 
Sic.,  engaged  the  greater  share  of  his  atten¬ 
tion.  But  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  affairs  of  the  great  empire  entrusted  to 
his  charge.  He  was  resolute  to  maintain  the 
country  in  peace,  if  it  could  be  done  consis¬ 
tently  with  our  honor  and  our  safety ;  but 
he  did  not  disguise  from  himself  the  fact  that 
he  might  be  unwillingly  precipitated  into 
war. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh  the 
country  beyond  the  Sutlej  had  been  torn  by 
intestine  convulsions.  It  had  been  the  scene 
of  a  series  of  tremendous  tragedies,  more  in¬ 
credible  and  revolting  than  the  tragic  dramas 
of  the  Prae-Shakspearian  age,  which  pleased 
the  course  appetites  of  Englishmen  in  the 
early  days  of  Elizabeth ;  and  it  seemed  now 
to  have  settled  down  into  a  chronic  state  of 
unrest.  One  monarch  after  another  had 
been  carried  off  by  secret  poison,  by  “  acci- 
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dents  done  on  purpose,”  or  by  assassination 
in  open  durbar.  And  now  the  country  was 
governed  in  the  name  of  a  child-prince,  by 
an  adulterous  chief  and  her  paramour,  who 
could  only  bribe  the  army  into  obedience, 
and  who  now  were  running  short  of  the 
means  of  corruption.  A  weak  government 
is  always  a  dangerous  neighbor,  especially  if 
it  be  soldier-ridden.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
at  what  time  all  this  intestine  licentiousness 
might  overflow  the  boundary  and  run  over 
into  foreign  aggression.  The  Governor- Gene¬ 
ral  saw  this  plainly  enough  ;  but  he  saw  too 
that  any  overt  preparations  on  our  part  for 
an  anticipated  struggle,  would  precipitate 
the  collision  which  he  desired  to  retard.  So 
he  strengthened  the  frontier,  noiselessly  and 
unostentatiously ;  pushed  up  troops  to  the 
stations  contiguous  to  the  Sutlej,  without 
menace  and  without  parade;  and  set  out 
with  his  brilliant  staff,  civil  and  military,  for 
the  destined  theatre  of  war. 

He  did  not  court  the  struggle,  but  he  was 
prepared  for  it.  When  the  Sikhs,  suddenly 
and  unpremeditatedly,  crossed  the  frontier, 
he  was  there  to  counsel  and  direct.  That 
the  danger  was  great  is  not  to  be  denied. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  mainly  by  his  per¬ 
sonal  presence  was  that  danger  averted. 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had  gone  up  to  the 
north-western  frontier  in  a  civil  capacity.  He 
went  as  a  counsellor,  not  as  a  soldier.  But 
when  the  day  of  counsel  had  passed — when 
the  question  to  be  solved  became  a  question 
of  military  skill  and  military  prowess — he 
remembered  that  he  was  a  general  ofticer  in 
the  British  army,  and  he  believed  that  his 
services  were  required  in  the  field.  The 
chivalry  of  his  nature  was  not  to  be  repress¬ 
ed.  It  was  not  a  season  for  the  supremacy 
of  cold  caution.  There  are  epochs  in  the 
careers  of  nations  and  of  men,  when  a  tame 
observance  of  ordinary  rules  of  procedure 
becomes  sometimes  almost  criminal.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  after  the  first  battle  had 
been  fought — and  it  was  clearly  seen  how 
formidable  an  enemy  was  in  our  front — 
placed  himself  ^t  the  disposal  of  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  and  became  his  second  in 
command. 

Tlie  result  is  well  known,  at  least  as  well 
as,  in  the  few  pages  at  our  disposal,  we  could 
possibly  describe  it.  But  the  history  of  the 
great  battles  of  Forozshuhur  and  Sobraon  has 
yet  to  be  written.  These  actions  live  out¬ 
lined  in  the  picture  of  Mr.  Grant,  and  the 
speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

But  it  is  possible  that  when  all  becomes 
known,  the  reputation  of  Sir  Henry  Har- 
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dinge  will  rest  even  on  a  higher  pinnacle  than 
at  present.  And  yet,  in  the  lives  of  either 
ancient  or  modern  heroes,  what  passages  can 
be  cited  more  glorious  and  more  touching, 
than  the  following  from  Feel’s  well-known 
speech  on  the  victory  of  Forozshuhur. 

“  From  my  atTectionatp  regard  for  this  gallant 
man,  (he  said)  I  am  proud  to  be  enabled  to  exhibit 
him  in  such  a  night  as  that  of  the  21st  of  Decem¬ 
ber — going  through  the  camp— passing  from  regi¬ 
ment  to  regiment — keeping  up  tlie  spirits  of  the 
men — encouraging  them — animating  their  ardor 
— and,  having  lost  ten  aides-de-camp  out  of 
twelve,  placing  his  young  son,  a  boy  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  the  front  of  the  line 
beside  him,  in  order  that  the  British  troops  might 
be  induced  not  to  lire  on  the  enemy,  but  drive 
them  back  by  the  force  of  Uic  British  bayonet. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  had  two 
sons  present,  one  of  whom  was  a  civilian  and 
the  other  in  the  army.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
ilst  he  sent  the  civilian  to  the  rear  of  the  anny, 
saying  that  his  presence  disturbed  him,  and  that 
if  he  refused  to  retire  he  would  send  him  away 
in  arrest  as  a  prisoner ;  but  the  (iresence,  lie  said, 
of  his  younger  son,  an  olTicer,  whose  duty  called 
him  to  the  field,  only  made  the  father  more  des¬ 
perately  resolute  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 
On  the  22nd,  after  the  battle  was  over,  he  took 
his  eldest  son  when  visiting  the  wounded  soldiers 
and  sepoys;  and  he  showed  them  a  Governor- 
General  of  India  who  had  lost  his  hand,  and  the 
son  of  a  Governor-General  who  had  lost  his  foot, 
and  endeavored  to  console  them  in  their  siitier- 
ings  by  proving  to  them  that  men  in  the  highest 
rank  were  exposed  to  the  same  casualties  as 
themselves.” 

We  do  not  disparage  the  memory  of  the 
great  soldier  who  has  recently  passed  away 
from  among  us,  when  we  write,  that  nothing  in 
all  the  flood  of  incident  and  anecdote  illustra¬ 
tive  of  his  career,  excites  such  deep  emotion 
in  the  perusal,  as  these  few  simple  sentences. 
It  was  the  fashion,  with  those  who  did  not 
know  him,  to  speak  of  Peel  as  a  cold,  unim- 
pulsive  man  ;  but  never,  in  that  great  assem¬ 
bly,  was  a  speech  spoken  more  feelingly  than 
this ;  never  did  the  heart  of  a  speaker  ap¬ 
peal  more  touchingly  to  the  hearts  of  an  au¬ 
dience  than  on  this  memorable  occasion. 
The  wontedly  frigid  statesman  was  affected 
even  to  tears. 

Th"*  battle  of  Ferozshuhur  was  won,  but 
the  Sikhs  were  not  yet  beaten.  Much  work 
lay  before  Hardinge  and  Gough.  There  wa 
mush  to  be  done  in  preparation  for  the 
crowning  struggle;  and  the  governor-gene¬ 
ral,  with  characteristic  energy  and  activity, 
threw  himself,  body  and  soul,  into  it.  Day 
and  night  his  mind  was  at  work,  and  his 
limbs  were  seldom  at  rest. 


**  Inspiring,  aiding,  animating  all,” 

he  passed  from  one  duty  to  another  in  quick 
succession;  he  brought  together  all  our 
available  military  resources ;  strengthened 
our  armaments  at  points  where  they  were 
weakest ;  provided  against  the  occurrence  of 
accidents  which  had  nearly  proved  disastrous 
in  the  previous  actions ;  and  when  the  time 
came  for  the  last  decisive  struggle,  and  the 
great  buttle  of  Sobraon  was  fought,  there 
he  was  again,  with  hU  sons  and  his  nephew 
beside  him,  the  same  cool,  intrepid  warrior 
that  bad  sate  out  the  battle  of  Ligny  with 
a  toumiquat  on  his  shattered  arm. 

The  Punjaub  now  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  the  governor- genenil  of  India.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  army  marched  in  triumph  upon  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Sikhs  ;  but  their  raj  was  not  de¬ 
clared  at  an  end.  The  time  had  not  then 
come  for  the  “annexation”  of  the  empire  of 
Itunjeet  Singh.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  reseated 
the  infant  son  of  the  old  lion  on  the  throne  of 
Lahore  ;  formed  a  national  administration,  to 
be  held  in  control  by  the  presence  of  a  British 
oflicer  at  the  young  maharajah’s  court ;  and 
hoped  that  a  strong  government  might  eventu¬ 
ally  be  established  in  the  country  of  the  flve  riv¬ 
ers.  It  is  no  small  thing  that  amidst  so  many 
instances  of  aggressiveness  and  acquisitive¬ 
ness,  history  should  be  privileged  to  record 
such  moderation  as  this.  We  are  loath  to  speak 
of  anything  but  of  the  high  principle  which 
regulated  the  conduct  of  the  victorious  chief, 
— loath  to  detract  from  the  real  merit  of  this 
act  of  noble  forbearance  by  even  a  passing 
allusion  to  any  meaner  springs  of  action. 
But  they  who  speak  of  all  moderation  as 
cockney  canf,  and  try  the  question  only  in 
the  scales  of  narrow  expediency,  should 
know  that  at  that  time  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
if  he  had  desired  to  take  possession  of  the 
Punjaub,  had  not  the  means  of  so  doing  at 
his  disposal,  and  that  in  the  then  crippled 
state  of  his  military  resources,  the  attempt 
would  have  been  downright  folly. 

Lord  Hardinge  returned  to  England.  Ho¬ 
nors  had  been  heaped  upon  him  in  his  ab¬ 
sence,  and  he  reaped  his  share  of  more  sub¬ 
stantial  rewards.  We  do  not  write  that  his 
enemies  were  in  office,  for  Lord  Hardinge 
had  no  enemies ;  but  that  great  political 
party  which  did  not  number  him  among  his 
adherents — the  Whig  party— of  which  Lord 
John  Russell  wits  the  chief,  were  then  domi¬ 
nant  in  the  councils  of  the  empire.  His  re¬ 
ception  was  most  honorable.  There  was 
enough  in  it  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  a  much 
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vainer  man.  When  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  Peers  upon  both  sides 
welcomed  him  warmly.  But,  save  when  called 
upon  to  do  honor  to  the  brave  men  whom 
he  had  left  behind  him,  and  who  had  been 
hotly  engaged  in  another  war — and  no  man 
more  delighted  to  pay  the  tribute  of  gener¬ 
ous  admiration  to  his  comrades — he  took  no 
conspicuous  part  in  public  affairs.  Content¬ 
ed  with  the  role  of  the  English  gentleman, 
he  settled  quietly  down  into  private  life,  and 
was  never  seen  to  greater  advantage  thrn 
when  superintending  the  improvements  which 
were  going  on  on  his  estate,  or  talking  over 
old  times  amidst  the  Sikh  trophies  in  the  hall 
of  his  Kentish  home.  As  with  the  body,  so 
with  the  mind,  you  best  see  its  6ne  propor¬ 
tions  in  repose.  Earnest  and  active  as  in  the 
days  of  his  youth,  with  the  same  quickness 
of  eye  and  vivacity  of  manner,  there  were 
ears  and  years  of  good  work  in  him  when 
e  returned  from  his  eastern  conquests.  But 
a  marvellous  contentedness  sate  upon  him. 
No  aspirations  after  new  honors  disturbed 
the  serenity  of  his  mind.  He  spoke  of  him¬ 
self,  with  all  cheerfulness,  as  of  one  whose 
work  was  already  done,  and  whose  future 
days  were  to  be  passed  in  an  uneventful  but 
not  wholly  uncongenial  privacy.  But  al¬ 
though  a  mind  so  well-balanced  as  Lord 
Hardinge’s  was  sure  not  to  waste  itself  in 
vain  repinings,  and  in  all  conditions  of  life 
could  find  healthy  occupation,  they  who  knew 
him,  and,  knowing  him,  had  constant  proof 
of  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual,  no  less  than  of  the  physical  man, 
never  ceased  to  hope  that  the  requirements  of 
the  public  service  would  some  day  call  <into 
action  again  ail  the  energies  of  his  unclouded 
mind  and  unwasted  body.  In*  spite  of  all 
that  be  had  gone  through — all  the  storms  to 
which  the  sapling  and  the  old  tree  had  been 
exposed — there  were  few  younger  men  at 
three-score  amongst  us,  than  Lord  Hardinge, 
when  the  accession  to  office  of  Lord  Derby 
and  his  friends  made  people  ask  each  other, 
whether  the  new  Ministers  would  be  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  the  re¬ 
tired  Governor-general,  the  old  friend  of 
Wellington  and  Peel?  Lord  Hardinge  did 
not  altogether  belong  to  that  party.  His 
sympathies  were  with  that  more  moderate 
segment  of  the  great  political  circle,  which 
had  owned  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  its  chief,  and 
on  the  death  of  that  great  leader  had  looked 
up  to  Sir  James  Graham  as  its  head  ;  and 
he  would  never  have  consented  to  assist  in 
the  reversal  of  that  policy  with  which  his 
lost  friend,  the  great  statesman,  in  whose  last 
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loving  thoughts  he  held  a  cherished  place, 
was  so  impferishably  associated.  It  was 
generally  known,  therefore,  that  when  he 
accepted  office  under  the  Derby  Administra¬ 
tion  as  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  he 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Protectionists,  as 
then  they  were  believed  to  be,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  an  unqualified  adherence  to 
their  policy,  especially  on  points  connected 
with  the  commercial  system  of  the  country, 
was  not  to  be  demanded  from  him.  The 
arrangement  was  honorable  alike  to  him  who 
made,  and  them  who  accepted,  the  condition. 

It  was  soon  found  how  wise  a  choice  Min¬ 
isters  had  made.  Lord  Hardinge  went  to 
the  Ordnance  office  at  a  time  when  the  arm¬ 
ing  and  equipment  of  our  national  forces 
pressed  for  some  speedy  revision,  that  in  this 
respect  we  might  not  altogether  be  distanced 
by  our  foreign  neighbors  ;  and  he  soon  made 
the  appointment  a  laborious  one.  The  Mas¬ 
ter-generalship  of  the  Ordnance  in  his  hands 
was  a  strenuous  reality.  If  anything  had  be¬ 
fore  been  needed  to  demonstrate  Lord  Har¬ 
dinge’s  qualifications  for  a  higher  military 
post,  it  would  have  been  supplied  by  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  activity  displayed  by  him  dur¬ 
ing  his  tenure  of  office  at  the  head  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance  Board.  He  was,  indeed,  doing  so 
much  good  at  the  head  of  that  department, 
that  we  cannot  help  regretting  his  removal 
from  it,  especially  as  the  combination  of  the 
business  of  the  Horse  Guards  with  that  of 
the  Ordnance  Office  has  been  recommended 
by  the  first  military  authorities,  and  there 
could  not  have  arisen  a  better  opportunity 
than  the  present  of  combining  them  under  one 
competent  chief. 

Still  the  arrangements  consequent  upon 
the  death  of  the  great  Duke,  are  altogether 
so  fair  in  themselves,  and  likely  to  be  so  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  country,  that,  even  upon 
this  account,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  demur 
to  them.  The  apointment  of  Lord  Hardinge 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  army  has  given 
universal  satisfaction.  It  is  a  subject,  indeed, 
of  congratulation  to  the  country,  that  we 
have  secured  the  services  of  the  fittest  man — 
of  a  man  not  merely  distinguished  for  what 
he  has  done,  and,  therefore,  to  be  rewarded, 
— bul,  also,  for  what  he  is,  and,  therefore,  to 
be  selected.  However  desirous  we  may  be 
to  see  past  services  rewarded  ;  however  in¬ 
tolerant  of  national  ingratitude ;  we  would 
never  wish  that  the  mere  skeletons  of  past 
activities  should  be  thrust  into  high  and  re¬ 
sponsible  office.  Lord  Hardinge  has  done 
much.  He  had  earned  for  himself  a  niche  in 
history  forty  years  ago ;  but  be  was  then  a 
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very  young  man.  He  is  now,  in  all  essential 
respects,  by  far  the  youngest  of  our  surviving 
military  heroes.  He  is  a  distinguished  sol* 
dier, — gallant  and  skilful  in  the  field,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  an  excellent  man  of  business. 
With  great  natural  vivacity  and  activity,  he 
combines  those  useful,  and  not  unheroic  qual¬ 
ities,  industry  and  perseverance.  He  is  as 
pains-taking  in  execution  as  he  is  prompt  in 
conception ;  and  he  is  thoroughly  conscien¬ 
tious.  It  is  no  small  matter,  that  the  great 
quality  of  justice  should  be  conspicuous  in 
the  character  of  the  Commander-in-chief. 
We  believe  Lord  Hardinge  to  be,  all  in  all,  a 


just  man ;  with  as  few  prejudices  as  any  sol¬ 
dier  in  the  army.  All  branches  of  the  service 
are  sure  to  be  equally  patronized  and  protect¬ 
ed  by  him ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  not  a  man 
in  the  country  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  them  all.  He  knows  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  army,  too,  as  well  as  the  Queen’s  ;  and 
it  is  a  happy  circumstance  that,  at  such  a 
period,  when  not  only  are  battles  to  be  fought, 
but  perhaps  armies  to  be  reorganized  in  India, 
the  first  military  authority  in  the  country 
should  be  an  officer  of  such  wide  Indian  ex¬ 
perience  and  fine  Indian  reputation  as  Henrt, 
Lord  Hardinoe. 


From  Hofc’o  laitraetor. 

DR.  WARDLAW. 
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Time  was  that  when  the  member  or  min¬ 
ister  of  a  dissenting  body  ventured  to  praise 
the  “  great  man”  of  another  denomination,  it 
was  with  bated  breath  and  whispered  hum¬ 
bleness” — with  prefixes  of  mean  apology,  and 
affixes  of  voluntary  humiliation.  At  the  close 
of  the  panegyric  you  heard  the  rustle  of  the 
author’s  skirts  stealing  away  amid  the  brush¬ 
wood,  like  one  who  had  done  a  guilty  thing. 
It  is  very  different  now.  Dissenting  bodies, 
partly  through  common  difficulties,  and  partly 
through  the  spread  of  a  more  generous  spirit, 
are  fast  becoming  welded  into  one ;  so  that 
in  commending  Dr.  Wardlaw  we  seem  to  be 
commending  the  general  patriarch  of  Scottish 
dissent. 

Dr.  Wardlaw’s  superiority  over  all  the 
ministers  of  his  own  denomination  is  incon- 
testible.  Dr.  Russell,  of  Dundee,  had  per¬ 
haps  more  natural  force  of  intellect ;  but  this 
appeared  even  larger  than  it  was  from  the 
comparative  want  of  artistic  culture.  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  if  not  a  giant,  is  a  sincere  and 
highly -finished  man,  whose  name  might  have 
been  a  crown  to  any  church  in  any  age.  The 
clear  stream  is  sometimes  very  rich.  So  Dr. 
Wardlaw  has  collected  the  resources  of  a 
widely-stored  intellect  and  memory  into  a 
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reservoir  of  crystal.  Not  excepting  Robert 
Hall’s,  his  style  is  one  of  the  purest  and  most 
pellucid  extant ;  and  here,  too,  lies  its  defi¬ 
ciency.  You  cannot  lose  yourself  in  it.  It 
is  a  plain,  not  a  wood.  You  have  the  garish 
glare  of  noon,  not  the  dim  religious  light  of 
moonlight  or  of  eve.  A  clever  friend  of  ours 
was  lately  advised  by  a  great  Irish  authority 
to  study  the  “  graver  writers  of  the  past  cen¬ 
tury”  for  the  improvement  of  his  style.  We 
told  him,  in  answer,  “  What  immeasurable 
donkey  has  sent  you  to  study  the  graver 
writers  of  the  last  century  ?  Imagine  an 
earnest  man,  in  this  volcanic  age,  sitting  down 
and  trying  to  write  in  the  language  of  Swift, 
Addison,  or  even  Johnson.  Burke,  to  be 
sure,  was  of  the  last  century  outwardly,  but 
really  of  this,  or  rather  of  no  century.  But 
for  the  *  anchor,’  the  fellow’s  a  *  forgery.’  ” 
Now,  we  will  not  recommend  Wardlaw’s 
style  to  aspirants  as  a  model.  Every  aspi¬ 
rant  ought  to  use  bis  own  style.  But  not 
one  of  the  “graver  writers  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury”  excels  hint  in  the  element  of  clearness. 
The  strength  of  Swift — the  loud,  full  report 
of  Johnson — and  the  inimitable,  child-like, 
beautiful  babble  of  Addison,  are  not,  and 
could  not  have  been,  bis. 
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No  sentence  which  Hall  ever  uttered  seems 
to  us  so  shallow  as  that  reported  by  one  or 
other  of  hU  biagrophers — “  Style,  sir !  Style, 
after  all.  is  the  great  thing.”  As  well  have 
said,  “The  light,  sir,  is  nothing;  the  window 
pane  is  the  great  thing,  after  all.”  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  seems  to  have  pre¬ 
ferred  Virgil  to  Homer  and  Dante,  Cicero  to 
Demosthenes,  or  perhaps  Plato !  If  style, 
judged  by  mechanical  standards,  be  the  great 
thing,  then  we  must  dismiss,  among  a  crowd 
of  others,  Shakspeare,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Wilson,  and  Carlyle,  from  our  catalogue 
of  gifted  immorUls.  This  is  the  estimate  of 
a  tailor,  who  judges  of  a  man,  not  by  his 
countenance,  but  by  his  clothes.  Hall  had, 
to  be  sure,  besides  his  style,  many  admirable 
and  great  qualities ;  and  so  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
apart  from  the  clearness,  force,  and  facility  of 
his  diction,  possesses  a  manly  intellect,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  logic,  a  mild  imagination,  and  a  quiet 
yet  strong  enthusiasm.  He  reminds  us — 
author  though  he  be  of  the  “  Discourses  on 
the  Unitarian  Controversy” — more  of  Dr. 
Channing  than  of  any  modern  divine.  His 
constant  clearness,  and  the  calm,  measured, 
equable  march  of  his  sentences,  his  deficiency 
in  the  very  highest  qualities  of  imagination 
and  metaphysical  insight,  the  candor  and 
amenity  which  mingle  with  all  his  contro¬ 
versial  eflfusions,  the  frozen  splendor  of  his 
higher  flights,  and  the  chastity  of  his  general 
manner,  all  go  to  constitute  him  the  Scottish 
Channing.  His  writings,  however,  possess  both 
more  life  and  more  liveliness  than  Channing’s 
— the  life  of  a  better  creed,  and  the  liveliness 
of  a  keener  intellect. 

We  have  elsewhere  deplored  the  spectacle 
of  a  noble  intellect,  wholly  given  up  to  con¬ 
troversy.  All  controversialists  put  themselves 
in  a  false  position.  They  pick  out  some  mere 
fragment  of  the  truth,  and  proceed  to  do  as 
desperate  battle  for  it  as  though  it  were  the 
great  rounded  whole  itself.  Controversy  is 
seeing  with  one  eye,  or  walking  with  one 
limb.  How  seldom  does  it  strike  out  sparkles 
of  truth  on  its  lurid  way  !  How  few  books 
of  this  class  deserve  to  be,  or  are  read,  ten 
years  after  their  first  appearance  !  Dr.  Ward- 
law’s  books  are  not  altogether  an  exception 
to  this  rule.  They  strew  few  flowers  around 
the  borders  of  their  thorny  ground,  nor  often 
reach  general  through  the  avenue  of  particu¬ 
lar  truth ;  but  their  language,  life,  clearness, 
energy,  frequent  wit,  and  constant  earnest¬ 
ness,  seem  a  salt  sufficient  to  embalm  them 
_  till  the  latest  possible  date  of  the  ephemeral 
class  to  which  they  belong. 

Quiet,  gentle  power  is  Wardlaw’s  peculia¬ 


rity  as  a  writer  of  controversy.  He  pros¬ 
trates  his  adversary  with  a  whisper.  His 
“asides”  are  thunderbolts.  We  are  remind¬ 
ed  of  the  stripling  David,  with  his  fair  face 
and  smooth  stones  from  the  brook,  annihilat¬ 
ing  Goliath.  Without  entering  on  the  merits 
of  his  dispute  with  Marshall  on  the  atone¬ 
ment,  we  may  describe  their  different  charac¬ 
ters  as  disputants.  Wardlaw  is  a  generous, 
candid  opponent.  Marshall  is  fierce,  intole¬ 
rant,  one-sided,  sharp,  strong,  and  narrow  as 
the  edge  of  a  razor.  His  dogmatism,  to  be 
tolerable,  would  require  to  be  backed  by 
powers  and  acquirements  little  short  of  di¬ 
vine.  No  mere  man  of  talent — and  Marshall 
is  nothing  more — has  a  right  to  assume  the 
airs  of  an  oracle.  Genius,  like  a  glorious 
summer  tree,  may  fold  itself  up  in  its  own 
beauty,  and  speak  in  accents  from  the  depth 
of  its  heart;  but  naked  talent  can  only  pro¬ 
duce  a  dry  and  wintry  rustle.  And  yet  not 
Goethe  nor  Coleridge  ever  spoke  with  the  au¬ 
thority  assumed  by  the  hero  of  Kirkintilloch, 
to  whom  we  are  willing  to  concede  energy  of 
language,  force  of  logic,  and  strong  sarcastic 
emphasis,  but  who  possesses  neither  the 
higher  nor  the  lower  qualities  of  a  writer — 
neither  the  genius  which  creates,  nor  the 
taste  and  gentlemanly  feeling  which  decorate 
and  beautify. 

Who  that  ever  saw  or  heard  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
could,  previous  to  information,  dream  that  he 
had  been  engaged  in  so  many  and  so  diverse 
warfares,  that  he  had  fought  his  way  round 
the  whole  circls'of  Christian  truth — how  pos¬ 
sibly  have  divined  a  whole  century  of  contro¬ 
versies  from  the  mild  gravity  of  that  counten¬ 
ance  and  the  honeycomb  accents  of  that  voice? 
One  would  have  expected  a  burly  form,  a  knot¬ 
ted  brow,  and  a  voice  of  thunder.  But  when 
we  consider  Wardlaw’s  management  of  the 
majority  of  the  topics  he  has  touched,  we  find 
the  puzzle  explained.  He  is  the  meekest  of 
gladiators.  It  is  with  a  gloved  hand  that  he 
handles  his  nettles  and  thorns ;  and  as  to  his 
opponents,  in  the  words  of  the  song,  he 
“  kicks  them  down  stairs  with  such  a  sweet 
grace  that  they  think  he  is  handing  them  up.” 
Yet  he  has  seldom  been  worsted.  Andrew 
Thomson  alone  had  the  complete  advantage ; 
but  who  could  resist  the  brawny  muscle,  the 
strenuous  logic,  the  style  of  iron,  the  stalwart 
wit,  and  the  determination  at  all  hazards  and 
by  all  means  to  level  his  opponent,  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  that  “  mighty  man  of  valor  ?” 
Wardlaw  wields  a  light  elegant  sword-cane  ; 
Thomson  had  the  club  of  Hercules — he  had 
a  giant’s  power,  and  he  did  use  it  like  a  giant. 
In  reading  all  his  writings  you  feel  yourself 
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surrounded  by  an  air  of  high  literary  accom¬ 
plishment.  He  has  read  extensively,  va¬ 
riedly,  and  digested  his  knowledge  into 
healthy  chyle.  If  not  a  learned  man,  in  the 
sense  in  which  Bentley,  Clarke,  and  Warbur- 
ton  were  learned  men,  his  scholarship  is  ele¬ 
gant,  true,  thoroughly  under  his  control,  and 
furnishes  quite  su^cient  fuel  for  the  mild 
ilame  of  his  genius. 

We  mention  last  among  his  general  quali¬ 
ties  that  liberality,  blended  with  Christian 
and  catholic  charity,  which  is  the  glory  of  his 
character,  even  as  his  gray  locks  are  the  crown 
of  his  venerable  head.  While  warmly  at¬ 
tached  to  his  own  denomination,  his  real  home 
is  the  universal  church.  Hence  he  has,  amid 
his  multitude  of  opponents,  never,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  made  a  single  enemy ;  hence  his  name 
goes  out  to  the  extreme  boundaries  of  the 
church,  like  a  spilled  fragrance  ;  hence,  when 
his  “  post”  shall  come,  similar  lamentations 
shall  be  made  for  him  as  were  made  for  Ste¬ 
phen,  Paul,  and  Chalmers  ;  and  a  similar  re¬ 
ception  beyond  the  river  awaits  him,  when 
again  glorious  it  shall  be  to  see  how  the 
open  region  is  611ed  with  horses  and  chariots, 
with  trumpeters  and  pipers,  w  ith  singers  and 
players  on  stringed  instruments,  to  welcome 
this  pilgrim  as  he  goes  up,  and  enters  in  at 
the  beautifnl  gate  of  the  city.”  High  pros¬ 
pect  !  How  different  the  harmonious  and 
heaven-seeking  life  of  a  man  like  Wardlaw — 
clear,  aspiring,  complete,  and  holy,  as  the 
flame  on  an  altar — from  the  brilliant,  but 
haggard,  broken,  and  sad  existence  of  the 
many  unfortunate  men  of  genius  in  this  age, 
who  have  wandered  into  that  wide  field  full 
of  dark  mountiiins,  where  they  have  stumbled 
and  fallen,  to  rise  no  more  ! 

With  all  Wardlaw’s  works,  so  exceedingly 
numerous  and  diversified,  we  do  not  profess 
to  be  acquainted,  nor  have  we  any  notion  that 
all  or  most  of  them  shall  survive  him  ;  gems, 
selections,  beauties,  may  and  must;  and  when 
he  puts  off  this  tabernacle,  we  trust  his 
friends  will  show  themselves  possessed  of 
more  sense  than  to  inflict  on  the  public  every 
scrap  of  his  composition  which  can  be  rescued 
rom  the  litter  of  his  library  or  the  sweepings 
of  his  study-floor.  Either  the  vanity  of  tlie 
author  who  leaves  so  much  rubbish  within 
the  reaah  of  publication,  or  the  folly  of  his 
posthumous  friends,  must  be  enormous. 

There  s  one  work  we  wish  Dr.  Wardlaw 
had  not  been  induced  to  undertake,  we  refer 
to  his  “  Lectures  on  Prostitution.”  All  ho¬ 
nor  to  the  motives  which  suggested  the 
course,  but  to  set  a  mind  like  his  to  rake  the 
kennel  of  vulgar  vice,  and  to  produce  its 


filthy  spoils  before  the  eye  of  day,  was  inex¬ 
cusable,  unless  good  effects  of  the  most  un¬ 
equivocal  kind  could  have  been  prognosticated 
to  flow  from  it.  Can  any  touch  pitch  and 
not  be  defiled?  Dr.  Wardlaw  certainly  ma¬ 
naged  the  topic  with  delicacy  and  tact ;  but 
the  effect,  we  fear,  of  any  book  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  purely  disgusting  cannot  be  good.  Pity 
and  horror  it  ought  to  have  produced  in  equal 
proportions ;  but  the  horror  preponderated, 
and  horror  is  seldom,  we  susfrect,  in  itself,  a 
moral  agent.  Often,  like  a  view  from  a  pre¬ 
cipice,  it  produces  a  shuddering  desire  to 
plunge  over  and  know  the  worst. 

We  have  no  gossip  to  give  about  Dr.  Ward- 
law,  nor,  though  we  had,  would  we  care  to 
give  it.  We  have  never  met  him  in  private, 
but  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  there  all 
that  is  gentlemanly,  accessible,  and  amiable. 
We  quote  frona  a  Glasgow  publication  the 
following  particulars  of  his  history :  “  He  was 
educated  in  the  Secession  Church — a  church 
of  which  his  progenitors  were  the  distin¬ 
guished  founders.  We  have  seen  in  his  pos¬ 
session  some  of  the  relics  of  Ralph  Erskine, 
to  whom  he  is  related.  At  the  time  he  was 
about  to  receive  license  he  joined  the-lnde- 
pendents,  who  were  then  instituting  the  pre¬ 
sent  form  of  Congregationalism.  He  was  or¬ 
dained  in  North  Albion  Street  Chapel — a 
building  now  otherwise  occupied — in  1803, 
where  he  labored  about  twenty  years,  when 
his  people  erected  their  present  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  West  George  Street,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£10,000.  He  has  generally  preached  there 
every  Sabbath,  and  often  three  times.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry  he  preach¬ 
ed  without  notes ;  but  since  that  time  he  ge¬ 
nerally  reads  his  sermons,  and  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  he  reads  gracefully  and  ener¬ 
getically.  As  a  reader  of  the  Scripture  he 
is  certainly  without  a  rival.  For  forty  years 
he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  Professor  to 
the  Glasgow  Theological  Academy,  and  till 
very  lately  his  labors  were  entirely  gratui¬ 
tous.” 

We  may,  in  conclusion,  quote  from  our¬ 
selves  a  short  description  of  his  manner. 
“  As  a  speaker.  Dr.  Wardlaw’s  tones  are  soft, 
tender,  and  trembling  ;  the  key  he  assumes 
may  be  called  a  long  audible  whisper.  There 
is  a  silvery  sweetness  in  his  notes,  like  that 
of  gently  flowing  streams.  He  reads,  and 
reads  so  easily  and  elegantly,  with  such  ear¬ 
nest  quiet  of  manner,  and  such  fairy  music 
of  intonation,  that  you  wish  him  to  read  on 
for  ever.  Yet  there  is  nothing  mawkish 
about  him.  You  may,  indeed,  on  reflection, 
wish  there  had  been  a  greater  variety — that. 
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instead  of  the  eternal  dropping  of  honey  from 
the  rock,  there  had  been  a  mixture  of  manlier 
melodies,  the  crash  of  the  thunder,  the  shiver¬ 
ing  burst  of  the  cataract,  the  full- lipped  har¬ 
mony  of  the  deep  river,  the  jagged  music  of 
the  mountain  stream,  or  the  bwm  of  the 
breakers  in  the  half-glutted  hollows  of  reef- 


[Dec., 

rocks ;  bat  you  do  not  feel  this  at  the  time. 
While  the  preacher’s  voice  continues  to  sound, 
you  listen  as  to  the  song  of  the  Syrens — it 
winds  round  you  like  an  enchanted  thread — 
you  suck  it  in  like  honey-dew,  or  the  milk  of 
Paradise.  Gravity,  without  sternness,  is  the 
leading  expression  of  his  countenance.” 


From  tko  Qiiortorly  Rooiow. 

THE  GOLD  DISCOVERIES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


With  the  Californian  discovery  of  gold 
science  had  nothing  to  do.  It  was  other¬ 
wise  with  the  more  recent  discoveries  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Sir  R.  Murchison  in  his  latest  address 
to  the  Geographical  Society  reminds  them 
that,  when  he  first  filled  their  chair,  in  1844, 
he  noticed  R  forthcoming  work  by  Count 
Strzelecki  on  the  physical  geography  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  ;  and  declared  that  on  an  examination 
of  that  traveller’s  collection  of  rocks,  fossils, 
and  maps,  he  could  not  but  recognize  a  sin¬ 
gular  uniformity  between  the  Australian 
Cordillera  and  the  auriferous  Ural  mountains. 
Two  years  later  he  received  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  his  conjecture  in  some  specimens  of 
gold  quartz  sent  to  him  from  Australia.  Thus 
confirmed,  he  strongly  advised  a  body  of 
Cornish  emigrants  to  select  Australia,  and 
to  seek  for  gold  among  the  debris  of  its  older 
rocks.  His  advice,  printed  in  the  Cornish 
papers,  and  transmitted  to  Sydney,  stimulated 
inquiry,  which  was  so  far  successful  that  in 
1848  he  received  several  letters  from  persons 
in  the  colony,  stating  that  they  had  detected 
gold,  and  expressing  anxious  hope  that  Go¬ 
vernment  would  so  modify  the  law  as  to  make 
it  worth  their  while  to  engage  seriously  in 
mining  speculations. 

In  that  same  year,  1848,  Murchison  ad¬ 
dressed  a  formal  communication  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  Earl  Grey,  but  that  statesman  did  not 
take  any  steps  in  consequence,  because,  says 
Sir  Roderick,  ‘  as  his  lordship  has  since  in¬ 
formed  me,  he  feared  that  the  discovery 
of  gold  would  be  very  embarrassing  to  a 
wool-growing  country.’  More  nonsense  has 
been  written  on  the  *  auri  sacra  fames’  theme 
than  on  almost  any  other.  It  is  remarked 


by  one  of  the  acutest  of  the  French  novelists 
that  money  can  hardly,  in  one  sense,  be  ill- 
spent,  as  it  so  rapidly  flows  from  wasteful  to 
industrious  hands.  We  are  inclined,  how¬ 
ever,  to  think  that  the  converse  is  more  true, 
and  that  money  can  hardly  be  ill-saved.  In 
its  more  literal  sense  the  phrase  will  not  bet¬ 
ter  stand  scrutiny.  If  in  any  country  the 
collection  of  gold  is  more  profitable  than  the 
rearing  of  sheep,  we  know  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  preferably  be  followed.  We  were 
quite  unprepared  for  such  pastoral  predilec¬ 
tion  in  the  Colonial  Office  under  Lord  Grey’s 
presidency.  To  realize  Arcady  in  New  South 
Wales  and  convert  convicts  into  Strephons 
might  be  a  very  amiable  conception,  but 
would  hardly  justify  the  minister  of  a  great 
commercial  empire — above  all,  a  zealot  of 
Free  Trade — in  an  attempt  to  cushion  rich 
sources  of  mineral  wealth  opened  in  a  colony 
under  watch  of  his  intelligence.* 

By  the  despatches  of  Governor  Fitzroy  we 
learn  that  it  was  some  time  in  1849  that  a 
formal  application  was  made  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  at  Sydney  to  know  what  reward  would 
be  given  for  the  discovery  of  a  gold  district. 
The  applicant  was  a  Mr.  Smith — who  pro¬ 
duced  a  specimen  of  gold  imbedded  in  quartz. 
The  reply  was  a  very  proper  one,  that  they 


*  We  believe  most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that 
Murchison  finally  developed  his  views  on  the  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Gold  throughout  the  Earth  in  an  article  of 
this  Journal  for  1630.  But  it  is  due  to  him  that  we 
should  state  the  fact ;  for,  on  the  title-page  of  an 
Italian  translation  of  that  article  lately  forwarded 
to  us  the  authorship  is  ascribed  to  Herschel — the 
translator  adding  that  8ir  John  was  rewarded  fur  it 
I  by  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint  1 1 1 
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could  enter  into  no  blind  bargain  on  the  sub* 
ject,  but  that  if  Mr.  Smith  chose  to  trust 
Government,  he  might  rely  upon  being 
awarded  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his 
discovery.  The  Governor  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  sorry  that  this  answer  proved  un¬ 
satisfactory  : — like  his  chief.  Lord  Grey,  he 
feared  that  gold-seeking  might  '  agitate  the 
public  mind,  and  divert  the  attention  of  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  from 
their  proper  and  more  certain  avoca¬ 
tions. 

Nothing  further  was  heard  of  Mr.  Smith, 
nor  of  gold- finding — though  the  news  from 
California  must  have  been  eagerly  studied — 
until  April  30th,  1851,  when  a  Mr.  Hargraves 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  at  Syd¬ 
ney,  stating  that  be  had  explored  a  consider¬ 
able  tract — that  he  had  succeeded  beyond 
his  expectations  as  to  gold — and  that  he 
would  point  out  the  localities  on  being  as¬ 
sured  of  500/.  upon  the  truth  of  his  repre¬ 
sentations  being  ascertained.  This  Mr.  Har¬ 
graves  had  left  Australia  to  try  his  fortune 
in  California — but,  being  struck — though  Dr. 
Shaw  says  he  had  no  scientific  pretensions — 
with  the  similarity  of  structure  between  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Blue  Mountains  of 
New  South  Wales,  he  soon  returned.  To  him  1 
the  reply  was  the  same  as  to  Smith.  Har-  I 
graves  prudently  resolved  to  trust  to  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  Government,  and  named  the  MHC(}uarie 
river  with  the  Lewis  and  Summerhill  creeks 
branching  from  it.  His  communication  was 
referred  to  the  Geological  Surveyor,  but  he 
was  too  sharp  to  wait  the  movements  of  offi¬ 
cials  ;  he  set  some  laborers  to  dig  at  Summer- 
hill  Creek ;  and  before  the  Surveyor  could 
reach  the  spot,  the  Government  had  received 
notice  (May  8)  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  at  Bathurst,  first,  that  several 
ounces  of  gold  had  been  found — next  (May  1 5) 
that  a  man  had  found  a  piece  weighing  thir¬ 
teen  ounces,  and  that  the  excitement  among 
all  classes  was  intense,  hundreds  being 
already  on  their  way  to  the  new  dig- 
ings. 

On  the  19th  the  Geological  Surveyor  ar¬ 
rived  there,  and  found  about  400  persons 
occupying  a  mile  of  the  creek,  each  collecting 
with  merely  a  tin  dish  from  one  to  two 
ounces  daily.  The  Governor  felt  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  acting  with  promptitude.  A  procla¬ 
mation  was  issued,  asserting  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  to  all  gold  found,  and  a  system  of 
licensing  was  established  : — each  license  be¬ 
ing  fixed  at  1/.  10«.  per  month,  payable  in 
advance,  and  no  one  to  be  eligible  for  a  li¬ 
cense  unless  be  could  prove  that  be  was  not 


absent  from  hired  service  without  leave. 

The  town  of  Bathurst  lies  beyond  the  range 
of  Blue  Mountains  which  forty  years  ago 
were  thought  to  form  an  impassable  barrier 
to  the  colony  on  the  west.  When  they  were 
crossed  in  1813,  a  wide  and  well- watered 
pastoral  country  was  reveab-d;  and  General 
Macquarie  appreciated  the  discovery.  He 
passed  the  mountains  in  person,  and  founded 
the  township  of  Bathurst,  121  miles  from 
Sydney.  The  gold-field  at  Summerhill — 
promptly  christened  Ophir — lies  40  miles 
north-west  of  Bathurst  over  a  now  clear  and 
defined  road,  fit  for  a  carriage,  and  extending 
to  the  verge  of  the  settled  country.  By  Sir 
Charles  Fitzroy’s  care,  police-stations  were 
now  established  along  the  whole  line  of  road, 
and  a  government  escort  for  the  conveyance 
of  gold  was  set  a-foot,  the  charge  being  one 
percent,  on  the  value. 

The  Government  was  fortunate  in  finding 
an  active  and  intelligent  officer  to  carry  these 
regulations  into  effect.  Mr.  Hardy,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  appointed,  arrived  at  the  diggings 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  and  immediately  began 
issuing  licenses.  He  found  about  1500  hun¬ 
dred  persons  assembled ;  they  were  so  or¬ 
derly  that  he  did  not  need  a  single  policeman, 
and  far  from  offering  resistance  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  license-fee,  they  were  glad  to  be 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  Government. 
Those  who  had  not  money  to  pay  the  fee 
gave  gold,  which  was  received  at  3/.  4«.  the 
ounce  for  that  obtained  by  washing,  and  2/. 
8s.  by  amalgamation.  Each  little  company 
had  a  space  marked  out  fronting  the  creek, 
15  feel  of  frontage  being  assigned  to  a  party 
of  from  three  to  six.  Hardy  by  and  by  es¬ 
timated  that  about  800  were  working  regu¬ 
larly.  The  remainder  were  mainly  old  and 
feeble  persons,  who  came  and  went — now 
afresh  trying  their  luck,  and  then  afresh  de¬ 
spairing. 

During  June  he  issued  605  licenses,  and 
the  earnings  of  the  diggers  were  computed 
at  30,000/.,  which  wouldgive  neArly50/.  for 
each  monthly  license. 

Notwithstanding  the  numbers  congregated, 
provisions  were  moderate  in  price  :  meat  3</. 
per  lb.,  tea  2«.,  and  sugar  6d.  The  onlyex- 
ception  was  flour,  which  at  first  sold  for 
per  lb.,  but  it  fell  in  a  few  days  to  less  than 
half  that  price.  In  fact,  the  diggers  were 
living  as  cheaply  as  they  could  do  at  Sydney 
— for  10*.  or  12«.  per  week. 

On  the  3rd  of  June  the  Council,  to  their 
honor  be  it  said,  bestowed  on  Hargraves 
500/.,  and  an  appointment  as  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
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informed  that  it  would  be  for  the  Imperial  |  Hargraves  reported  the  course  of  the  stream 
Government  to  grant  him  such  further  remu-  to  be  auriferous  for  at  least  130  miles, 
neration  as  his  discovery  might  be  thought  to  Some  20  miles  north  of  the  Turon  is  the 
deserve.  Considering  that  gold  is  now  pro-  Meroo,  another  tributary  of  the  Macquarie, 
duced  in  Australia  at  the  rate  of  at  least  five  and  branching  from  it  is  the  Louisa  Creek, 
millions  per  annum,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  By  this  creek  a  native  shepherd  in  the  ser- 
this  enterprising  man  will  receive  some  addi-  vice  of  Dr.  Kerr  discovered  gold  embedded  in 
tional  reward.  masses  of  quartz.  He  struck  one  of  the 

By  the  end  of  May  winter  had  set  in  :  the  blocks  with  bis  tomahawk,  and  the  pure  ore 
nights  were  frosty,  and  the  small  ponds  co-  was  at  once  revealed.  The  gold  was  con- 
vered  with  ice.  Those  persons  who  had  ar-  tained  in  three  blocks  of  quartz,  lying  100 
rived  without  tents  or  clothing,  hoping  to  vards  distant  from  a  quartz  vein.  The  larg- 
pick  up  a  fortune  in  a  day,  were  grievously  est  of  the  blocks  weighed  75  lbs.  gross,  and 
disappointed  at  the  toil  and  time  required  to  60  lbs.  of  gold  were  taken  from  it.  Un¬ 
collect  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  covet-  fortunately’  the  blocks  were  broken  up  for 
ed  ore.  Many  had  come  on  foot  from  Syd-  greater  convenience  of  transit ;  the  larg- 
ney  ;  long  and  weary  as  the  route  had  been,  est  piece  of  gold  then  weighed  6  lbs.  4  oz. 
they  saw  no  resource  but  to  retrace  it,  and  The  whole  mass  of  gold  taken  from  the  quartz 
their  dismal  representations  served  to  cool  weighed  106  lbs.  It  was  promptly  taken  to 
the  excitement  which  had  set  in.  Those,  the  Australian  Bank  at  Bathurst,  and  was 
however,  who  had  been  more  provident  and  subsequently  seized  by  the  Commissioner  on 
were  better  fitted  for  the  work,  continued  the  part  of  the  Crown,  as  Dr.  Kerr  had  taken 
their  labors  with  general  though  by  no  out  no  license  and  a  royalty  of  10  per  cent, 
tneans  uniform  success.  Four  men,  working  was  reserved  on  gold  in  place.  But  as  this 
on  the  slopes  of  Lewis  Pond’s  Creek,  obtained  was  the  first  discovery  of  the  kind,  the  Gov- 
one  day  two  ounces,  and  the  next  seven.  The  ernment  remitted  its  claims,  and  Dr.  Kerr 
Commissioner  estimated  that  at  these  creeks  became  undisputed  possessor  of  6000f.  prize, 
there  was  profitable  employment  for  5000  dig-  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  surrounding 
gers : — but  they  were  soon  to  be  deserted  for  country  was  diligently  explored  ;  the  search 
richer  ground.  was  for  some  time  unsuccessful ;  but  at  last 

The  Government’s  Geological  Surveyor,  another  lump  of  gold,  also  embedded  in  its 
Mr.  Stutchbury,  in  the  course  of  his  explo-  natural  matrix  of  quartz,  was  dug  out  from 
rations,  found  that  gold  was  distributed  over  the  clay,  about  25  yards  from  the  spot  where 
the  bed  of  the  Turon  river,  and  much  more  the  former  blocks  were  discovered.  The 
evenly  than  in  other  places.  This  stream  weight  of  this  lump  was  336  ounces,  and  it 
flows,  like  the  Summerhill  and  Lewis  Creeks,  was  sold  by  public  auction  for  1 155/.  With 
into  the  Macquarie,  but  twenty  or  thirty  such  prizes  in  the  wheel  it  is  easy  to  account 
miles  further  to  the  east.  The  watercourse  for  the  restlessness  of  the  diggers, 
of  the  Creeks  is  steep,  rugged  and  narrow.  The  next  discovery  of  magnitude  was  at 
The  Turon  runs  through  a  spacious  valley,  Araluen,  200  miles  south  of  the  Turon,  and 
in  a  broad  and  level  course,  between  much  between  160  and  170  miles  south  of  Sydney, 
higher  hills,  but  miles  distant  on  either  The  Araluen  is  a  tributary  of  the  Dena  riv- 
side,  and  aliformed  of  mica-slate  without  er,  which  empties  itself  into  the  ocean  near 
quartz-veins,  whereas  at  Summerhill  the  lat.  36  S.  Mr.  Hardy  expresses  ere  long 
quartz-veins  are  abundant.  The  stream  is  his  opinion  that  its  wide  valley  would  prove 
without  any  of  the  abrupt  elbows  and  narrow  “  the  most  extensive  digging  yet  discovered, 
gorges  which  mark  the  Creeks,  and,  as  a  con-  ....  Even  at  the  present  height  of  the 
sequence,  the  gold  is  more  evenly  distiibuted  water  persons  can  make  from  15«.  to  30». 

and  much  finer  in  the  grain.  This  fine  gold  each  per  diem . Several  thousand  dig- 

he  found  diflfused  through  the  soil  “  as  regu-  gers  would  not  exhaust  the  locality  for  many 
larly  as  wheat  in  a  sown  field” — but  the  years.” — Other  gold  fields,  since  revealed, in 
yield  was  not  in  this  part  of  the  river  very  New  South  Wales,  and  some  of  them  rich 
large.  It  was  suggested  that  nearer  its  source  ones,  have  their  places  in  the  map  of  the  lat- 
the  ore  would  turn  up  more  abundantly,  est  blue-book.  They  extend  from  the  tribu- 
though  of  coarser  grain,  and,  trial  being  made,  taries  of  the  Condamine  and  the  Brisbane,  in 
within  four  days  three  men  found  ten  pounds  the  Moreton  district,  on  the  north,  to  branch- 
weight  of  gold.  A  thousand  men  were  speed-  es  of  the  Snowy  River,  in  Gipps’s  Land,  to 
ily  congregated  at  the  Turon,  and  the  aver-  the  south — a  distance  of  700  miles.  But  the 
age  of  each  man  seemed  to  be  about  an  ounce  richest  were  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  discoveries 
daily.  By  and  by,  after  careful  travel,  Mr.  in  the  sister  colony. 
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Nothincf  whatever  had  been  known  of ' 
Port  Philip  until  1S36 — when  some  stock 
masters  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  noting  its 
beautiful  pastures,  carried  thither  large  num¬ 
bers  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Sir  Thomas  Mitch¬ 
ell,  appointed  to  report,  termed  it  Australia 
Felix.  A  town  was  speedily  commenced  on 
the  Yarra  Yarra,  and  though  the  site  was 
ill-chosen  as  a  port,  Melbourne  became,  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  founded,  a  flourishing  settle¬ 
ment.  In  1850  the  district  had  assumed 
so  much  importance  that  it  was  formed  into 
a  separate  colony,  and  the  name  Victoria 
conferred  upon  it.  Here  the  traders  and 
farmers  were  now  groaning  over  the  tidings 
from  Sydney.  Their  best  hands  had  at  once 
started  for  the  gold-fields,  and,  if  this  went 
on,  what  but  ruin  could  be  anticipated  ?  To 
keep  the  people  at  home  a  meeting  was  held, 
and  200  guineas  proposed  as  a  reward  to  the 
discoverer  of  a  gold-field  within  120  miles 
from  the  town  of  Melbourne ;  nor  did  they  wait 
long  before  such  discoveries  were  announced 
— first,  at  Anderson’s  Creek,  only  16  miles  off 
— next,  at  Clones,  on  one  of  the  head-waters 
of  the  West  Lodden,  90  miles  to  the  north  ; 
and  then  at  Ballarat,  near  the  remarkable 
volcanic  hill  Boninyon.  Before  the  worth  of 
the  other  diggings  could  be  tested,  the  supe¬ 
rior  richness  of  this  field  attracted  all  adven¬ 
turers.  The  discovery  was  announced  in 
August  last  year,  and  the  regulations  adopt¬ 
ed  at  Sydney  were  immediately  put  in  force 
by  Governor  Latrobe,  but  with  far  less  effect 
from  the  scant  resources  at  his  disposJil. 

The  Ballarat  diggings  are  situated  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Lea — the  richest  lo¬ 
cality  being  appropriately  termed  Golden 
Point.  It  was  visited  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  who 
states  that  it  presents  superficially  no  feature 
to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  forested  spurs  which  descend  from  the 
broken  ranges  at  the  foot  of  the  higher  ridg¬ 
es,  and  bound  the  valley  on  either  side. 
Though  gold  is  to  be  found  in  greater  or 
less  quantities  in  the  whole  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  this  particular  point  has  a  su¬ 
perficial  structure  different  from  that  of  oth¬ 
ers.  In  his  despatch  of  October  10  Mr.  La¬ 
trobe  says : 

‘  Roughly  stated,  a  section  of  a  working  shows, 
under  the  superficial  soil, — 

1.  Re«l  ferruginous  earth  and  gravel ; 

2.  Streaked  yellowish  and  red  clay ; 

3.  Quartz  gravels  of  moderate  size ; 

4.  Large  qtiartz  pebbles  and  boulders  ;  masses 

of  ironstone  set  in  very  compact  clay,  bard 
to  work ; 

6.  Blue  and  white  clay  ; 

6.  Pipe  clay  .  ...  below  which  none  of  the 


w'orkings  have  as  yet  been  carried. — Gold  has 
been  detected,  I  believe,  in  all  the  superior  forma¬ 
tions,  even  in  the  superficial  soil.  But  by  far  the 
richest  deposit  is  found  in  the  small  veins  of  blue 
clay,  which  lie  above  the  so-called  “  pipe-clay,” 
in  which  no  trace  of  the  ore  has  been  discovered. 
The  ore  is,  to  all  appearance,  quite  pure.  It  is 
found  occasionally  in  rolled  or  waterworn  irregu¬ 
lar  lumps,  of  various  sizes,  sometimes  incorpora¬ 
ted  with  round  pebbles  of  quartz,  which  appears 
to  have  formed  its  original  matrLx  ;  at  other 
times  without  any  admixture  whatever,  in  irreg¬ 
ular  rounded  or  smooth  pieces — and  again  in 

fused,  irregular  masses  of  pure  metal . The 

seams  break  off,  and  thin  out,  continually.  The 
closest  proximity  to  a  rich  vein  can  afford  no  cer¬ 
tain  assurance  that  labor  will  be  similarly  re¬ 
warded.  I  however  witnessed  the  washing  of  two 
tin  dishes  of  this  clay,  of  about  twenty  inches  in 
diameter,  the  yield  of  which  was  no  less  than 
eight  pounds  weight  of  pure  gold,  and  I  have 
seen  two  or  at  most  three  cubic  inches  of  the 
same  yield  four  ounces.’ 

Mr.  Latrobe  found  about  2500  persons  as¬ 
sembled  ;  and  be  says — 

“  One  party  is  known  to  have  raised  sixtee** 
pounds  weight  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  and  t^ 
have  securM  thirty-one  pounds  weight  in  one  day’s 
work.  Many  parties  of  four  men  have  shared, 
day  after  day,  ten  ounces  per  man.  I  can  testify 
to  the  fact  of  ten  pounds  weight  and  upwards 
being  the  produce  of  a  single  working  during  one 
of  the  days  of  my  visit,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  case  was  an  isolated  one.” 

The  effect  of  this  discovery  was  almost  com¬ 
pletely  to  empty  Geelong  and  Melbourne — 
neither  of  the  towns  being  distant  above  sixty 
miles.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  the  excite¬ 
ment  here,  as  in  the  sister  colony,  cooled 
down ;  the  product,  though  in  particular  in¬ 
stances  larger,  seems  to  have  been  less  regu¬ 
lar  than  on  the  Turon  and  Araluen,  and  num¬ 
bers  returned  to  their  former  employments. 
Up  to  the  month  of  October  the  steady  work¬ 
ers  do  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  3000 ; — 
but  the  discovery  of  yet  more  productive  dig¬ 
gings  at  Mount  Alexander,  about  forty  miles 
north  of  Ballarat,  and  seventy-five  of  Mel¬ 
bourne,  riiLsed  the  fever  higher  than  ever. 

The  discovery  was  accidental.  A  shepherd 
found  gold  encased  in  a  piece  of  quartz  which 
he  picked  up  on  his  folding  ground.  A  care¬ 
ful  examiuHiivtn  showed  gold  in  a  seam  of 
compact  quartz  of  about  a  foot  in  thickness. 
A  party  followed  up  the  seam,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  took  from  it,  and  from 
narrow  layers  of  clay  in  the  adjacent  rock, 
gold  to  the  value  of  300/.  or  400/.  But  here, 
as  in  so  many  other  places.  Nature  had  bene¬ 
ficially  spared  man  the  labor  of  breaking  up 
the  rock,  and  had  spread  out  her  richest  trea¬ 
sures  ready  to  his  hand.  In  the  bed  of  a 
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creek,  descending  from  the  Mount,  and  facing 
a  junction  with  the  East  Lodden  river,  gold 
was  found  abundantly  diffused  in  the  gravelly 
soil.  When  these  tidings  were  published 
people  flocked,  not  only  from  every  part  of 
Victoria,  but  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  from 
South  Australia — even  from  the  rich  grounds 
of  the  Turon  and  Araluen.  Seamen  slipped 
from  the  ships  in  harbor,  thriving  shops  were 
shut  up,  and  respectable  men  left  situations 
of  trust  to  take  their  lot  with  the  diggers. 
By  December  it  was  computed  that  12,000 
were  assembled  in  an  area  of  15  square  miles. 

The  Governor  and  Council  inconsiderately 
resolved  to  raise  the  license  fee  to  3f.  per 
month.  The  diggers  met  to  the  number  of 
several  thousands,  and  resolved  on  resistance. 
The  Government  was  in  no  position  to  enforce 
its  act,  and  had  to  draw  back,  thus  affording 
a  dangerous  evidence  of  its  own  weakness  and 
of  the  diggers’ strength.  Mr.  Latrobe  com¬ 
plains  bitterly  of  the  insignificant  force  at  his 
disposal,  and  seems  seriously  to  apprehend 
some  lawless  and  desperate  outbreak  from 
the  hordes  of  adventurers  thus  suddenly 
drawn  together.  Mr.  Latrobe,  in  fact,  seems 
to  have  shared  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour, 
and  imagined,  with  the  Australian  papers, 
that  the  world  was  about  to  be  turned  upside 
down.  There  is  something  strongly  resem¬ 
bling  exaggeration  in  the  statements  he  fur¬ 
nishes  of  the  distress  of  Governm.-nt  from 
the  desertion  of  clerks  and  officers.  It  has 
been  reported  that  his  domestic  servants  left 
him  en  masse,  and  that  he  was  reduced  to  t'^e 
necessity  of  grooming  his  own  horse  and 
chopping  wood  to  light  a  fire  for  his  break¬ 
fast.  These  afflictions,  however,  do  not  dark¬ 
en  any  page  of  his  despatches ;  nor,  when 
we  examine  in  detail  the  reports  supplied  him 
from  the  heads  of  departments,  do  we  find 
that  wholesale  desertion  we  had  been  prepar¬ 
ed  to  shudder  over.  It  is  true  that  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  50  per  cent,  w^is  ordered  on  all 
salaries  not  exceeding  250/.,  and  that  salaries 
of  250/.  and  of  350L  were  advanced  respect¬ 
ively  to  350/,  and  500/.  Some  considerable 
increase  was,  in  fact,  unavoidable  from  the 
rise  in  price  of  necessaries.  The  only  de¬ 
partments  which  seem  seriously  te  have  suf¬ 
fered  are  those  of  the  police  and  the  harbor¬ 
master.  Governments,  like  private  individu¬ 
als,  must  expect  to  pay  for  labor  what  it  Is 
worth.  These  discoveries  altered  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  society.  Those  on  the  lowest  rounds 
of  the  ladder  suddenly  found  themselves  at 
the  top  of  it.*  Able-bodied  men  became  the 

*  One  stock  master  whose  hands  had  deserted  him 
went  to  the  diggings  to  induce  them  to  return  to 


most  valued  members  of  the  community.  It 
is  contrary  to  all  our  notions  that  a  policeman 
or  a  scavenger  should  be  entitled  to  as  high 
wages  as  a  government  clerk.  Not  often  can 
the  rude  labor  of  the  nervous  arm  assert 
equality  with  the  skilled  hand  or  trained  head. 
Mr.  Latrobe  found  it  difficult  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  change ;  and  there  was  some 
reason  in  the  complaint  of  the  Victorians,  who 
found  themselves  destitute  of  efficient  pro¬ 
tection,  while  a  stream  of  gold  produced  by 
their  labor  was  flooding  the  treasury.  The 
large  sums  returned  by  the  licensing  system 
could  hardly  have  been  turned  to  letter  ac¬ 
count  than  by  hiring  labor  at  what  it  was 
worth  to  preserve  order,  to  collect  the  go¬ 
vernment  dues,  and  to  form  roads  through 
districts  suddenly  thronged  with  traffic.  A 
liberal  outlay  for  these  purposes  would  per¬ 
haps  have  been  true  economy,  as  from  the 
insufficiency  of  the  government  staff  thou¬ 
sands  of  diggers  evaded  payment  of  the  li¬ 
cense  fee.  and  thus  set  a  bad  example  by 
showing  how  easily  the  official  regulations 
might  be  defied.  The  last  accounts — among 
others  the  shrewd  pages  of  Dr.  Shaw — re¬ 
present  matters  as  mending.  The  p«»lice  force 
has  been  strengthened  ;  men  are  not  difficult 
to  be  procured  jrhen  due  wages  are  offered ; 
the  constables  receive  5s.  9d.  per  day  and 
their  rations  ;  and  a  commencement  has  been 
made  in  the  very  necessary  work  of  forming 
roads  to  the  chief  gold-fields,  as  it  was  fear¬ 
ed  that  necessaiii-s  might  rise  to  famine  prices 
from  the  old  paths  being  cut  up  in  the  winter 
months.  As  it  is,  an  instance  is  recorded  of 
the  rate  of  cariiage  fiom  Alexander  to  Mel¬ 
bourne  being  as  high  as  90/.  per  ton. 

The  increase  in  the  Victoria  revenue  is 
without  parallel.  The  licenses  alone  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1851  yielded  25,481/.,  and 

shear  his  and  made  up  his  mind  to  sntimit  to 

their  own  terms.  “  Well,  master,”  said  the  fellows 
after  a  consultation,  “  We’ll  return  and  do  the  jolv 
provided" — “  Yes,”  interrupted  the  master  joyfully, 
“I  agree,” — “provided  vet  have  the  vool."  As  he 
was  turning  away  they  offered  him  Iftsw  a  day  to 
stay  and  lie  their  eook.  A  Melbourne  |ia|>er  of  Slay 
last  has  the  following  jiaragraph: — “How  ark  tiik 
Mighty  fallknI — A  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  Victoria  was  seen  a  few  days  ago  retail¬ 
ing  apples  at  the  diggings.  Another  gentleman  well 
known  in  South  Aiwtralia  as  an  old  colonist,  hospi¬ 
table  country  gentleman,  and  &L  L.  C.,  is  now  wend¬ 
ing  his  way  on  foot  to  the  same  centre  of  attraction, 
his  outer  man  clad  in  a  blue  shirt,  and  carrj’ing  a 
heavy  tteag.”  The  “ladies”  of  the  diggers  flaunt 
through  the  streets  in  the  richest  silks  and  satins  the 
stores  can  furnish,  while  some  of  their  lords  in  their 
holiday  excursions  scorn  to  drink  anything  but 
champagne. 
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in  the  first  quarter  of  1852  the  amount  rose  1 
to  48,597/.,  a  much  larger  sum  than  was  I 
produced  by  the  whole  general  revenue  in  J 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  f 
year.  The  chief  itqms  in  these  returns  mark  f 
more  plainly  than  any  description  could  do  ( 
the  influence  which  the  diggings  have  al-  s 
ready  exercised  over  the  fortunes  of  the  co-  ] 
lony.  The  general  review  from  customs,  I 
postage,  <kc.,  which  in  the  last  quarter  of  ( 
1850  was  81,330/.,  rose  in  the  last  quarter  < 
of  1851  to  42,041/.,  and  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1852  to  75,272/. !  The  crown  i 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  lands,  licenses,  <kc.,  ’ 
which  was  37,008/.  in  the  last  quarter  of  < 
1850,  increased  to  102,307/.  in  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  1851,  and  to  150,827/.  in  the  first 
uarter  of  1852.  The  total  revenue  of  the 
rst  three  months  of  1851  was  49,118/.,  and 
of  the  corresponding  period  in  1852,  232,- 
099/. !  At  this  rate  Victoria,  our  youngest 
child  in  Australia,  has  a  revenue  about  equal 
to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  We  must 
imagine  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
be  in  possession  of  some  fifty  millions  per 
quarter,  when  he  had  only  reckoned  on  the 
customary  thirteen,  to  appreciate  the  fortu¬ 
nate  "State  of  the  Victoria  treasury,  or  to  un¬ 
derstand  those  complaints  of  Mr.  Latrobe’s 
inertness  and  of  the  insufliciency  of  the  po¬ 
lice-force  which  such  outrages  as  the  robbery 
of  the  Nelson  treasure -ship  call  forth  from 
the  colonists.* 

A  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  w£s  to  be 
expected : — it,  however,  has  not  been  of  so 
alarming  a  nature  as  might  be  anticipated 
from  Mr.  Latrobe’s  language.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  contracts  for  1852,  as  compared  with 
’  1851,  show  a  rise  in  bread  from  l  -^r/.  to  2\d. 
per  lb. ;  fresh  beef  from  1  \d.  to  2d.  ;  tea 
U.  \d.  to  1«.  4(/. ;  sugar  2\d.  U}2\d.\  brandy 

*  The  irovemors  of  the  eieler  coloaie*  manage  to 
be  oo  better  terme  with  the  people,  ."^ir  Charles 
KiUroy  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  Tunm  diggings, 
and  was  rapturously  received  Upwards  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  diggers,  in  their  usual  costume,  met  him  at 
dinner  at  Captain  Broomfield's.  In  res|)oiiding  to 
the  hearty  cheers  which  greeted  his  health,  we 
learn  ‘bis  Excelleocv  said  he  couhl  perceive  that 
many  a  warm  and  friendly  heart  towards  him  was 
beating  under  the  red  shirt  of  the  digger.  Ue  fur¬ 
ther  alluded  to  the  admirable  obedience  and  res¬ 
pect  to  the  laws  which  had  been  shown  by  this  com¬ 
munity  under  such  exciting  circumstances,  and 
finally  sat  down  amidst  a  tremendous  burst  of  ap¬ 
plause.’  Sir  F.  Young  is  not  less  popular  in  South 
Australia.  The  establishment  of  a  mill  between 
Adelaide  and  Mount  Alexander  is  a  sign  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  spirit  of  his  government.  Some  of  Mr.  La- 
trobe's  regulations  appear  unnecessarily  stringent, 
as,  fur  instance,  that  the  escort  shall  take  no  par¬ 
cels  of  gold  of  leu  than  a  pound  weight 


15«.  to  174.,  <kc.  The  latejst  reports  of  the 
Melbourne  markets  quote  good  bullocks  st 
3/.  5«.  td  4/.  each — sheep  8«.  to  lOx. ;  fine 
flour  254.  per  cwt.  These  are  certainly  not 
famine  prices.  The  charges  of  retailers  have, 
of  course,  risen  more  considerably,  but  will 
soon  fall  as  supplies  are  brought  from  other 
ports.  By  the  enhanced  price  of  all  manu¬ 
factured  articles,  a  field  is  opened  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  mother  country,  which,  it  is 
obvious,  will  not  be  neglected.* 

We  fear  Mr.  Latrobe  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
a  safe  authority  on  the  general  earnings  of 
the  diggers.  His  imagination  is  in  a  ferment 
on  this  as  on  other  points.  As  a  proof  of 
‘  the  wonderfully  great  yield,’  he  mentions 
that  a  pound  weight  of  gold  a  day  is  a  mod¬ 
erate  remunenation  for  a  party  ;  that  there 
are  instances  of  as  ‘  much  as  fifty  being  the 
result  of  a  few  hours’  labor  ;’and  that  ‘  many 
parties  within  a  very  limited  period  have  se¬ 
cured  forty,  fifty,  and  even  seventy  pounds 
weight.’  Among  the  payments  of  gold 
brought  down  by  Government  escort,  he  in¬ 
stances  the  follow  ing  ; — 

“  Ikldy  and  Gi'.l  (five  in  company)  3008  ounces 
raised  in  seven  weeks. 

“  D'Arcy  (four  in  company)  2222  ounces  in 
eight  weeks.” 

This  would  give  nearly  2000/.  to  each  man — 
a  product  so  great  ns  to  suggest  a  doubt  whe- 

*  At  the  late  Sheffield  Cutlers’  Feast  this  point 
was  effectively  noticed  by  Lord  E  Howard ; — ‘  At 
the  present  time,  when  no  mao,  not  even  the  most 
intelligent — when  neither  the  hardworking  mer¬ 
chant  nor  the  greatest  financial  authority  could  tell 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  result,  or  even  the  proba¬ 
ble  extent,  of  the  gold  discoveries,  that  wonderful 
phenomenon  that  had  recently  occurreil  in  the 
world — when  in  search  of  that  metal  our  most  dis¬ 
tant  colonies  were  becoming  thickly  peopleil — it 
was  i  in  possible  to  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  events 
was  to  oprn  large  markets  for  the  eornmeree  of  this 
country  ;  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  Sheffield  would 
not  l>e  behind  in  her  commercial  relations  with 
those  new  communities,  and  that  a  market  fur  her 
wares  would  be  found  wherever  the  British  name 
or  even  the  foot  of  man  had  penetrated.’  Other 
speakers  dwelt  on  the  improved  state  of  the  town. 
One  said  tliat  six  years  ago  there  were  in  that 
borough  some  tliuusands  of  unoccupied  bouses — now 
they  were  at  a  premium  ;  and  Mr.  Denison  asserted 
that  the  other  towns  of  the  West  Hiding  were  more 
I  prosperous  than  bad  been  previously  known ;  that 
they  were  accumulating  wealth  more  rapidly;  and 
I  that  comfort  and  sanitary  improvement  were  in- 
I  creasing  in  an  equal  ratio.  The  accounts  from 
.  other  manufacturing  districts  are  similar;  at  Man- 
-  Chester  ‘  every  spindle  and  every  loom  is  iu  full  em¬ 
ploy  ;’  yet,  according  to  some  economists,  the  gold 
discoveries  have  had  oo  effect  in  producing  this 
gratifying  change. 
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ther  the  whole  was  actually  raised  by  the  in¬ 
dividuals  who  claimed  it.  We  are  not  with¬ 
out  data  for  a  tolerably  correct  average. 
Taking  the  actual  amount  shipped  from  Mel¬ 
bourne  to  the  end  of  March  last,  and  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  quantity  supposed  to  be  at  the 
diggings  and  waiting  shipment,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  about  700,000  ounces  had  been 
raised  in  Victoria.  At  3l.  per  ounce  this 
would  be  worth  2,100,000f.  The  licenses 
issued  up  to  the  same  date  were  49,386. 
Dividing  the  gold  by  this  number,  we  get 
42l.  10*.  as  the  average  monthly  earnings  of 
each  licensed  digger,  but  as  a  great  number 
of  persons  evaded  payment  of  the  license-fee, 
the  real  earnings  of  the  diggers  must  have 
been  considerably  less.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  government  regulations  were  more  strict¬ 
ly  enforced.  The  amount  raised  there  to 
the  end  of  March  may  be  taken  at  320,000 
ounces,  and  the  value  at  960,000f.  The  li¬ 
censes  issued  were  30,781,  and  by  the  same 
rule  these  figures  give  3 If.  3«.  as  the  monthly 
average,  which  is  probably  very  near  the 
truth,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Commission- 
commonly  speaking  of  If.  per  day  ns  the 
diggers’  earnings. 

At  Adelaide  this  golden  news  had  not  only 
the  effect  of  drawing  away  the  bulk  of  the  ' 
laboring  population,  but  of  draining  the  col¬ 
ony  of  money  to  purchase  the  gold,  which 
offered  by  far  the  most  profitable  and  certain 
investment  that  could  be  found.  While  Gov¬ 
ernor  Latrobe  lugubriously  feared  that  the 
discovery  would  prove  “  anything  but  a  bless¬ 
ing,”  and  regarded  with  a  troubled  mind  the 
efforts  of  “  the  disreputable  or  unthinking 
agitators  of  the  day,”  and  “  the  language  and 
demeanor  of  many  portions  of  the  press,”  to 
whose  comments  his  Excellency  seems  to 
have  been  needlessly  sensitive.  Governor 
Young  in  the  sister  colony  deplored  the  stag¬ 
nation  of  business  and  the  absence  of  that 
stimulus  which  made  Victoria  so  bustling. 
One  required  that  “  a  regiment  at  least”  should 
be  stationed  at  Melbourne  to  preserve  order  ; 
while  the  other  offered  a  reward  of  lOOOf. 
for  the  discovery  of  gold  in  South  Australia, 
and  made  every  preparation  for  tliankfully 
receiving  the  bright  stream,  even  to  the  issue 
of  proclamations  and  the  preparation  of  forms 
of  license,  whenever  its  sources  should  be 
opened  So  eager  was  the  expectation  of  the 
colonists,  that  some  clever  hands — as  they 
would  be  styled  on  the  other  side  the  At¬ 
lantic — attempted  to  secure  the  reward  by 
stratagem.  They  took  the  commissioners  to 
some  creeks  in  the  Mount  Lofty  ranges,  and 
washing  the  black  alluvial  soil,  produced  from 


it  four  small  pieces  of  gold.  "  Every  portion 
that  was  washed,  whether  taken  from  the  • 
banks  of  the  stream,  or  a  few  yards  distant 
from  it,  yielded  a  small  piece  of  gold.  Alto¬ 
gether  14  grains  were  obtained.”  A  govern¬ 
ment  notice,  stating  the  fact,  was  immediately 
put  forth,  and  the  deputy-surveyor  was  di¬ 
rected  immediately  to  proceed  to  the  spot, 
and  “  cause  plots  of  ground  to  be  measured 
off,”  and  licenses  to  be  issued  according  “  to 
the  terms  already  published.”  But — for  the 
prudence  of  the  Government  we  are  happy 
to  say — the  notification  contained  a  warning 
that  the  quantity  of  gold  yet  found  did  not 
exceed  two  shillings  in  value.  A  considerable 
number  soon  gathered,  and  commenced  dig¬ 
ging  and  washing  with  great  eagerness ;  but 
neither  by  them  nor  by  the  careful  researches 
of  the  commissioners  was  a  trace  of  gold 
found  ;  and  these  last  could  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  gold  which  had  been 
produced  in  their  presence  “  was  not  a  na¬ 
tural  deposit  of  the  soil  from  which  it  was 
then  taken.”  Up  to  the  latest  dale  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  gold  has  been  discovered 
in  South  Australia,  though  .the  geological 
formation  of  the  country  about  Adelaide  is 
said  to  be  highly  promising. 

The  gold  fields  discovered  thus'far  stretch 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  More- 
ton  district  to  Ballarat,  a  distance  exceeding 
one  thousand  miles ;  the  line  is  everywhere 
marked  by  mounUiin  ranges,  from  which  in¬ 
numerable  streams  flow  into  the  principal 
rivers.  Gold  is  also  said  to  have  been  found 
in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  though  the  produce 
has  not  as  yet  been  sufficient  for  any  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  formed  of  the  value  of  the  dis¬ 
covery.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  that 
search  for  gold  which  has  been  diligently 
maintained  in  the  Old  World  since  the  first 
period  of  recorded  history,  and  which  has 
in  the  aggregate  produced  an  amount  of  trea¬ 
sure  beyond  all  calculation,  has  scarcely  yet 
commenced  in  Australia,  'fhe  extent  and 
richness  of  the  deposits  found  in  the  first 
year  of  inquiry  can  be  regarded  as  but  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  wealth  which  lies  yet  unexplor¬ 
ed  in  her  virgin  soil. 

The  encouragement  which  these  discoveries 
will  certainly  give  to  emigration  from  Eng¬ 
land  is  a  very  important  point.  It  is  more 
than  half  a  century  since  an  amiable  and  in¬ 
genious  man  tormented  himself  and  his 
readers  by  speculations  on  the  miseries 
which  would,  according  to  all  probability, 
overwhelm  civilized  countries  from  a  su¬ 
perabundance  of  population.  We  do  not  re¬ 
member  whether  any  date  was  fixed  on  for 
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the  commencement  of  the  calamity  among 
ourselves;  but  as  it  was  laid  down  as  a 
first  principle  that  no  increased  production  of 
food  could  possibly  keep  pace  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  populati  on, the  danger  became  more 
imminent  year  by  year.  Since  the  issue  of 
Mr.  Malthus’s  Etsay  our  population  has 
doubled  in  number,  and  yet  we  are  in  this 
year  (1852)  likely  to  experience  a  scarcity  of 
hands  for  the  work  set  before  us,  as  a  great 
empire,  to  accomplish.  What  a  comment 
does  this  fact  supply  on  those  daring  theories, 
which  go  to  the  length  of  questioning  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty  Cre¬ 
ator  and  Governor  of  the  Universe! 

From  all  our  colonies  in  the  Southern 
Ocean  the  cry  is  for  more  people.  We  can 
send  them  nothing  they  value  so  highly  as 
labor.  The  settlers,  without  exception,  see 
their  way  to  new  enterprises  and  greater  prof¬ 
its,  if  they  had  but  more  hands  to  help  them. 
In  New  South  Wales  the  Legislature  passed 
an  address,  urging  the  continuance  of  immi¬ 
gration,  and  voted  a  sum  of  lOO,OO0f.  for 
the  purpose,  to  be  raised  by  loan  on  the  land 
revenue.  “  A  deputation  of  gentlemen  inter¬ 
ested  in  New  South  Wales,”  say  the  Colonial 
Emigration  Officers,  “  have  already  waited  on 
us,  to  press  for  its  immediate  expenditure.” 
“  Never,”  says  a  Sydney  paper  of  Ist  May 
last,  “  was  labor  so  difficult  to  procure  as  it 
is  at  the  present  time,  nor  do  we  believe  that 
wages,  taking  all  classes  of  operatives  toge¬ 
ther,  were  ever  so  high.”  In  Morton  Bay  la¬ 
bor  is  so  needed  that  the  people  pray  for  a 
separation  from  New  South  Woles  that  they 
may  be  supplied  with  convicts.  From  Vic¬ 
toria  113,000/.  has  been  sent  over  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Latrobe,  to  be  spent  in  immigration  for 
the  present  year ;  and  he  writes  that  “  sever¬ 
al  gentlemen  possessing  property  and  influ¬ 
ence  have  urged,  that,  if  emigrants  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained,  jMujiers  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  union  tcorkhouses,  and  foreign¬ 
ers  from  the  Continent  of  Europe."  Sir.  F. 
\oung,  from  South  Australia,  states  the  gen¬ 
eral  wish,  “  that  the  stream  of  emigration  at 
the  ex'pense  of  the  land-fund  should  continue 
to  flow  into  the  colony  as  heretofore.”  Sir 
W.  Denison,  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  press¬ 
es  that  convicts  may  be  sentouton  probation, 
and  that  the  whole  30,000/.  voted  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  emigration  purposes  may  be  spent 
in  providing  passages  for  laboring  men  and 
their  families  to  that  colony. 

There  were  two  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
these  suggestions — first,  the  difficulty  of  pro¬ 
curing  desirable  emigrants.  To  remove  this, 
the  Commissioners  have  twice  lowered  their 
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scale  of  deposits,  which  now  stands  at  2/.  and 
3/.  a  head  for  agricultural  laborers,  1/.  for  wo¬ 
men  and  married  men,  and  10«.  for  children. 
The  age  for  the  minimum  rate  of  deposit  has 
been  advanced  from  forty  to  forty -five,  and  fa¬ 
milies  with  not  more  than  four  children  under 
twelve  are  admitted  to  a  free  passage.  The 
deposit  for  certain  classes  of  artisans  and  me¬ 
chanics  and  their  wives  has  been  reduced 
from  5/.  to  21.  each.  Special  missions  were 
sent  to  localities  where  it  seemed  likely  that 
emigrants  might  be  obtained  ;  one,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  to  the  isle  of  Skye  and  another  to  the 
north  of  Ireland.  As  the  result  in  great  part, 
no  doubt,  of  these  “  stimulating”  measures, 
the  Commissioners  have  now  on  their  books 
the  names  of  some  thousands  more  than  it 
will  be  possible  to  provide  with  a  passage. 
The  scarcity  of  shipping  presents  a  second 
and  a  more  serious  obstacle.  The  freight 
paid  by  the  Commissioners  in  past  years  to 
the  various  ports  of  Australia  was  from  13/. 
to  15/.  per  head  ;  this  year  the  contract  price 
has  risen  to  17/.  19«.  per  adult  for  Geelong, 
and  18/.  19*.  for  Portland  Bay.  The  emi¬ 
gration  to  Australia  was — 


Ships.  Kmifipwnts.  Ships.  Emi^nts. 


New  South  Wales,  3 

726 

3 

794 

Victoria,  ...  2 

533 

3 

1040 

South  Australia,  .  5 

1200 

8 

2100 

10 

2458 

14 

3934 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1852  the  numbers 


Ships.  Emigrants. 


New  South  Wales,  6 
Victoria,  .  .  .19 

South  Australia,  .  10 


For  the  later  months  of  the  year  the  Com¬ 
missioners  proposed,  if  possible,  to  despatch 
ten  or  twelve  ships  a  month. — Yet  even  this 
emigration  will  probably  be  insignificant  com¬ 
pared  with  that  effected  by  private  efi'ort.  A 
glance  at  the  daily  advertisements  excites 
amazement  at  the  sudden  extension  of  our 
commerce  in  that  direction.  From  fifty  to 
sixty  first-class  ships,  varying  from  500  to 
2,200  tons,  leave  the  ports  of  Liverpool  and 
London  each  month.  Steamers  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  dimensions  are  pressed  into  the  service, 
and  new  ones,  better  adapted  to  the  length 
of  voyage,  are  on  the  stocks.  The  Great 
Britain,  of  3,500  tons,  sailed  at  the  close  of 
33 
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August,  with  between  600  and  TOO  passen-  1 
gers.  It  is  computed  that  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  the  emigration  to  Australia  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  30,000  persons  monthly. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  emigration 
from  the  United  Kingdom  has  averaged  284,- 
534  persons  a  year,  and  it  now,”  says  the 
Commissioners,  “exceeds  the  highest  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  annual  increase  of  the  population.” 
In  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  there  were 
abstracted  from  us — 

By  death . 100,813 

By  emigration,  .  .  .  125,112 

225,925 

The  births  amounted  to  159,136,  showing  a 
decrease  in  the  population  for  three  months 
of  66,789  souls!  Previous  to  1847,  the 
largest  number  who  emigrated  in  one  year  was 
129,851  in  1846;  last  year  the  number  was 
335,966,  and  it  appears  likely  that  this  year 
it  will  be  still  greater.  In  last  August,  61 
emigration  ships  sailed  from  Liverpool,  hav¬ 
ing  on  board  21,907  persons.  The  number 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  1851  was  only 
16,714.  The  amount  of  money  sent  over  by 
the  emigrants  who  had  established  themselves 
in  other  lands,  to  assist  the  emigration  of 
their  friends,  amounted  in  1851  to  £990,000. 
It  is  observed  by  the  Commissioners  that 
those  who  depart,  include  a  large  proportion 
of  the  youngest,  the  healtl)iest,  and  most 
energetic  of  the  adult  population,  on  which 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  mainly  de¬ 
pends.  In  the  case  of  Ireland  we  watch 
such  an  operation  without  regret;  for  it  opens 
the  fairest  prospect  of  relief  from  the  long- 
rooted  evil  of  a  pauper  peasantry.  Hut  in 
England  we  have  no  surplus  of  that  class 
from  which  the  Commissioners  pick  their 
emigrants — men  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  steady 
industry,  and  good  character.  Some  appre¬ 
hensions  are  not  unreasonably  expressed  that 
we  shall  soon  feel  the  need — if  the  need  is 
not  felt  already — of  those  artisans  and  labor¬ 
ers  whom  we  are  using  unnecessary  efforts 
to  send  from  our  shores.*  Emigrants  of 
another  class  we  could  better  spare.  We 
have  amongst^  us  a  superfluity  of  ingenious 
and  educated  men.  In  Australia  many  such 
might,  no  doubt,  find  some  occupation  better 
suited  to  their  adventurous  disposition  than 


*  The Tiin#* (Sept  25)  comforU  us  by  the  assurance 
that  in  case  of  need  for  labor  whether  agricnltural 
or  manufacturing  here,  we  may  count  on  ready  sup¬ 
plies  from  Denmark,  Belgium,  Germany — and  Nor¬ 
mandy  I  VThat  a  pity  it  is  Malthus  is  gone  1 


any  they  can  innocently  pursue  at  home — 
and  perhaps  succeed  in  scrambling  their  way 
to  fortune. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  pold- 
digging  is  no  child’s  play.  “  The  whole  is 
an  operation  of  great  labor  and  uncertainty,” 
writes  one  Sydney  official  ;  “  it  is  hard  work 
compared  with  shepherding  or  hut-keeping, 
but  it  is  not  hard  work  to  able  men,”  reports 
another.  A  Bathurst  paper  informs  us  that 
at  the  Turon  “  the  labor  is  extremely  heavy, 
and  the  works  of  an  extraordinary  character  ; 
many  parties  have  dug  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty  feet  deep,  and  some  of  them  are  actu¬ 
ally  tunnelling  under  the  bed  of  the  river." 
Again,  from  Major’s  Creek,  “  the  labor  is 
immense,  the  depth  of  the  holes  would  be 
pronounced  by  Dominie  Sampson  prodigious, 
and  the  constant  exertion  required  in  pump¬ 
ing,  draining,  &c.,  calls  into  exercise  the  pa¬ 
tience  and  perseverance  of  the  most  indus¬ 
trious.”  At  one  spot  we  hear  of  two  men 
sinking  a  shaft  1 30  feet  deep.  The  general 
report  of  the  diggers  is,  that  they  have  “  a 
squalid  unhealthy  appearance,  from  exposure, 
privation,  and  dust,  sore  eyes  being  univer¬ 
sally  prevalent.”  We,  therefore,  recommend 
those  persons  here,  who,  seduced  by  Mr. 
Latrobe’s  despatches,  and  by  the  visions  of 
Sofala  and  Mount  Alexander,  are  on  the 
point  of  throwing  up  good  situations  and  of 
engaging  first-class  berths  for  Sydney  or 
Pori  Pliilip,  to  try  a  little  amateur  digging 
in  their  suburban  gardens  just  to  see  how 
they  relish  the  work.  Let  them  mark  off 
a  surface  of  12  feet  by  20,  and  dig  it  30 
feet  deep.  Then  let  them  convey  the  earth 
round  their  bounds  a  sufficient  number  of 
times  to  represent  the  miles  that  must  often 
be  traversed  to  get  at  water,  and  afterwards 
carefully  wash  it.  Or,  if  they  have  no  fancy 
for  dry  diggings,  let  them  turn  the  pipe  of 
the  New  River  Company  which  supplies 
their  premises,  into  their  partially  excavated 
“  claim,”  till  the  water  rises  to  the  height  of 
their  chin,  and  then  dig,  and  pump,  and  bale 
until  they  have  got  to  the  required  depth. 
Let  them  retire  from  their  labor  at  night  to 
sleep  on  the  ground  under  shelter  of  a  can¬ 
vas  tent ;  and — if  they  find  this  way  of  spend¬ 
ing  their  autumn  holidays  more  agreeable 
than  a  ramble  through  Switzerland  or  a  so¬ 
journ  on  our  own  coast — if,  moreover,  they 
do  not  mind  either  ugly  language  and  ruf¬ 
fianly  threats,  or  ague  and  ophthalmia — then 
they  may  depart  and  take  their  chance  of 
earning  £20  or  £30  a-month  by  the  drud¬ 
gery  of  a  navie. 

There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules — and  just 
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as  in  our  late  battles  under  Lord  Hardinge  it 
did  not  escape  observation  that  the  most  dar¬ 
ing  of  the  private  dragoons  were  often  English 

Oenllemeu  of  fallen  fortune - several  of 

whom  in  fact  had  once  held  commissions  in 
Her  Majesty’s  army — so  among  the  diggers, 
in  spite  of  their  red  shirts,  Dr.  Shaw’s  eye 
at  once  detected  a  not  inconsiderable  sprink¬ 
ling  of  ‘  Aristocrats but,  in  spite  of  every 
thing,  as  a  rule,  the  rough  work  must  be 
done  by  the  horny  hands.  Whatever  effect 
it  may  have  on  their  condition,  to  them 
belongs  the  toil  and  the  profit.  The  mere 
superficial  diggings  are  rarely  of  much  value. 
One  e.\perimenter  says  : — 

“On  the  third  morning  we  commenced  on  a 
bed  of  red  marl,  which  we  found  more  ditlicuU  to 
work  than  stone;  from  its  close  and  compact 
texture,  it  turned  the  points  of  the  picks  so  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  have  them  repoinled  and 
sharpened  every  hour.  My  hands  soon  blistered 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  blood  oozed  from  them 
down  the  handles  of  the  tools.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  e.vertions  made  by  every  one  of  the 
party,  some  days  elapsed  before  we  got  through 
the  stratum  of  red  marl ;  and  on  testing  it  in  tiie 
usual  manner  nut  a  grain  of  gold  was  obtained. 
When  we  got  through  the  red  marl,  we  expected 
that  our  labor  would  be  comparatively  light  to 
what  it  had  been,  but  we  were  sadly  disappointed. 
On  commencing  work,  we  found  tliat  the  yellow 
marl  was  much  harder  than  the  red,  and  resem¬ 
bled  cement.  We  could  only  chip  small  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  in  addition  to 
which  it  was  intermixed  with  large  pieces  of 
quartz  we  had  to  'ureak  before  it  could  be  thrown 
out ;  the  jar  of  the  tools  was  most  distressing  to  the 
hands.  After  a  week’s  hard  work  we  got  through 
this  formation.” — //<*//’*  Practical  Experience, 
pp.  25-7. 

After  all  only  three  or  four  ounces  were 
got  from  this  hole,  and  another  had  to  be 
sunk  with  eq^al  labor.  On  the  seventh  day 
the  blue  clay  was  reached,  and  gold  to  the 
value  of  £415  obtained  in  a  few  hours.  For¬ 
tunate  claims  are  frequently  sold  over  and 
over  again,  the  product  becoming  richer  as 
the  depth  increases.  In  California,  Mr. 
Coke  relates : — 

“  Three  Englishmen  bought  a  claim,  300  feet 
by  100  feet,  for  1,400  dollars.  It  had  been  twice 
before  bought  and  sold  for  considerable  sums, 
each  party  who  sold  it  supposing  it  to  be  nearly 
exhausted  In  three  weeks  the  Englishmen  paid 
their  1,400  dollars,  and  cleared  13  dollars  a  day 
besides  for  their  trouble.  This  claim,  which  is 
not  an  unusually  rich  one,  though  perhaps  it  has 
been  more  successfully  worked,  has  produced  in 
eighteen  months  over  20,000  dollars.” 

In  Australia  the  like  trafficking  in  claims 
>3  common,  but,  from  the  depth  to  which 


they  are  carried,  they  are  to  be  considered 
rather  as  small  mines  than  mere  surface 
diggings. 

It  would  be  vain,  as  we  have  already  said, 
to  attempt  any  calculation  of  the  ultimate 
proceeds  from  discoveries  so  recent.  Up  to 
the  first  week  in  June  last  it  is  certain,  from 
the  actual  exports,  that  the  total  gold  raised 
in  Australia  must  have  amounted  to  about 
£4,000,000  in  value — and  the  produce  was 
still  increasing.  For  the  last  week  in  May 
the  government  escort  started  from  Alexan¬ 
der  with  37,000  ounces,  but,  finding  ihe  load 
too  heavy,  left  6,000  ounces  behind.  We 
have  seen  that  the  deposits  first  discovered 
were  deserted,  not  from  any  failure  of  pro¬ 
duction,  but  from  richer  fields  being  found. 
They  remain  to  reward  later  comers ;  and  as 
other  tracts  are  explored,  new  treasures,  we 
doubt  not,  will  be  revealed.  The  number  of 
diggers  at  present,  judging  from  the  licenses 
issued,  can  hardly  reach  20,000  ;  at  what 
rate  will  production  proceed  when  emigrants 
from  England,  from  China,  from  California, 
flow  into  the  ports  of  Sydney  aud  Melbourne? 
It  seems  moderate  to  assume  that  50,000 
laborers  will  be  scattered  over  the  various 
Australian  gold-fields  before  the  end  of  this 
year;  and,  taking  their  earnings  at — (what 
is  for  the  moment  below  the  mark) — £20 
per  month — we  have  a  yield  equal  to  £12,- 
000,000  yearly. 

The  total  produce  of  California,  up  to  the 
10th  of  January,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Scheer  at 
about  £62,000,000;  but  his  figures,  taken 
from  a  gold  circular  published  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  must  be  much  too  high.  From 
£35,000,000  to  £40,000,000  would  probably 
be  nearer  the  mark.  The  careful  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Birkmyre,  whose  tables  appeared  in  tltc 
'limes  of  May  21,  give  £17,339,544  as  the 
amount  raised  last  year ;  he  adds — 

“  It  is  confidently  expecteil  by  the  Americans 
that  the  recent  di.scoverie.s  of  very  rich  deposits  in 
various  district.s  will  raise  the  exports  for  1852 
to  1,041,660.  This,  moreover,  is  a  very  mod¬ 
erate  allowance,  as  the  exports  alone  in  the  first 
three  months  are  known  to  have  amounted  to 
3,900,000  dollars  more  than  those  of  the  three 
corresponding  months  of  1851.” 

The  main  fact  here  is  the  continuous  increase 
in  the  rate  of  production.*  The  diggers 

*  Otticial  Report  of  Deposits  of  Gold  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  the  various  United  States’  Mints  in 
1848  -  -  -  •  44,177  dolUrs 

Ditto,  1849  -  -  6,147,509  “ 

Ditto,  1860  -  -  86,074,063  ” 

Ditto,  1861  -  -  65,988,232  “ 

— Hussey  dr  Co's  Circular,  San  Francisco,  July  80, 
1852. 
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now  carry  forward  their  works  on  a  larger 
scale.  One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  gold  yet 
raised,  weighing  26lbs.,  was  found  60  feet 
below  the  surface.  Canals  are  being  con- 
slructed  to  carry  water  to  rich  grounds,  and 
further  discoveries  are  announced. 

“  An  English  company  had  purchased  the 
Mount  Ophir  vein,  and  were  about  to  erect  new 
and  extensive  machinery  upon  it.  The  miners  at 
Carson’s  Creek,  Angels,  and  San  Andreas,  were 
averaging  12  dollars  per  day.  New  and  valuable 
diggings  had  been  discovered  at  Soldiers’  Gulch, 
Calaveras  County  ;  and  exceedingly  rich  cayotte 
diggings  on  the  middle  fork  of  the  Yuba;  shafts 
had  b^n  sunk  to  the  depth  of  30  feet,  and  as 
much  as  115  dollars  had  been  taken  out  of  a 
single  panful  of  the  dirt.  The  Bay  State  Com¬ 
pany,  at  the  Marmaduke-hill  diggings,  were 
cutting  a  tunnel  of  600  feet  in  length  through  the 
solid  quartz  rock.” — Times,  August  30,  1852. 


Frona  the  day  when  Captain  Sutter  set  his 
Indians  to  work,  the  amount  raised  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  been  advancing  almost  month  by 
month. 

With  the  rapid  development  of  these  new 
fields  of  supply  there  appears  no  reason  to 
apprehend  any  failure  from  older  sources. 
The  yield  of  Russia  in  1851  is  calculuted  in 
Erman’s  Archives  at  more  than  GO.OOOlbs. 
Troy.  This  may  have  been  exceeded  in 
former  years,  but  as  it  has  advanced  from 
about  13,000  lbs.  in  1828  (according  to 
Humboldt’s  estimate,)  and  as  it  is  likely, 
from  the  heavy  duties  levied  by  the  Russian 
government  on  the  produce  of  private  mines, 
that  a  much  less  quantity  is  exported  than  is 
actually  raised,  there  is  no  ground  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  average  of  some  years  past 
is  materially  declining. 


From  Uogg’i  Inttraetor. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE, 

WITH.  A  PORTRAIT. 


Unprepared  readers,  coming  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  writings  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
are  apt  enough  to  be  confounded  and  repelled. 
It  is  like  finding  one’s  self  alone,  on  a  deso¬ 
late  road,  with  a  big,  suspicious-looking, 
bludgeon-armed  fellow-traveller :  now,  you 
fancy  he  is  about  to  strike  you ;  now,  to 
leave  you,  when  you  really  need  his  help. 
At  one  moment,  he  is  talking,  with  the  moat 
unequivocally  sardonic  scorn,  of  some  insti¬ 
tution,  or  function,  or  thought,  you  have  been 
taught  to  hallow ;  at  another,  he  is  squelch¬ 
ing  the  very  brains  out  of  some  poor  devilkin 
who  had  tried  to  insult  the  said  institution, 
function,  or  thought,  in  some  other  fashion 
than  his.  Then,  he  will  appeal  to  you,  to  all 
that  is  manly  and  godly  in  you,  to  give  your 
assent  to  some  quite  old-world  truth,  which 
you  never  knew  yourself  doubting ;  then,  he 
will  seriously  ask  you,  whether  you  suppose 
things  are  going  on  in  and  around  you  as 
they  ought.  Anon,  he  has  broken  away  from 
your  side,  and  is  crooning-up  into  the  azure 
depths  a  lament  that  would  wring  tears  from 


the  very  stones,  if  they  would  try  to  under¬ 
stand  it.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  he  is 
back  upon  you,  looking  at  you  earnestly,  not 
without  fierceness,  and  over  your  inmost  soul 
rolling  surge  after  surge  of  most  terrific  pro¬ 
phecy,  with  applications  in  every  paragraph 
to  yourself.  A  word,  here  and  there,  seems 
to  come  out  of  the  very  page  and  spit  upon 
you — another  word,  a  whole  page  of  words, 
to  flash  light  down  into  the  deepest  parts  of 
the  soul.  Unknown  authors,  unheard-of 
editors,  start  up  in  every  chapter,  beckon  to 
you,  bow  to  you,  talk  sense  or  nonsense,  as 
the  dramatic  necessity  may  demand,  and 
then  fall  back  into  unseenness,  until  they  are 
appealed  to  again.  Books  are  quoted,  whose 
quotations  no  man  can  verify.  Newspapers 
are  referred  to,  from  whose  existence  govern¬ 
ment  derives  no  income.  Extracts  are  given 
from  philosophies,  which  no  universities  out 
of  the  moon  will  profess.  And  the  whole  of 
this,  quotation,  speech,  and  prophecy,  as  far 
as  style  is  concerned,  is  a  perfect  outbursting 
of  Germanized  sentences,  superfluous  capi- 
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tals,  street  cries,  newspaper  slang,  sanitary  derful  as  it  was,  stands  related  to  it  much  as 
technicalities,  and  scraps  of  poetry  (original,  magic  does  to  miracle.  The  Wordsworth 
not  rhyme)  and  history.  worship  wanted  its  breadth  and  human  inter- 

It  is  an  unhappy  result,  when  such  an  im-  est.  Coleridge  alone,  and  rather  the  tradi- 
pression  drives  the  unprepared  reader  away  tional,  ideal  Coleridge,  than  the  living,  actual 
from  Carlyle’s  books.  A  second  reading,  one,  has  received  anything  like  a  fair  ap- 
still  more  a  third,  would  convince  him  that  proach  to  it;  and  not  a  little  of  what  even  he 
the  confusion  and  contradiction  did  not  belong  has  received  has  been  from  a  generation 
to  the  author,  but  to  himself.  It  is  the  whom  Carlyle  helped  up  to  obtmn  a  glimpse 
couched  eye  concluding  that  the  people  on  of  his  precursor.  In  Carlyle’s  case,  moreover, 
the  street  are  walking  on  the  window-panes,  there  was  that  which  made  the  possibility  of 
and  thrusting  their  umbrella  points  incon-  recognition,  to  say  nothing  of  homage,  pecu- 
veniently  near.  Patience!  O  reader;  your  liarly  small.  Wordsworth,  with  the  highest 
eye  will  strengthen.  Those  rude  Germai-  aims  in  some  directions,  confessed  to  this, 
isms,  when  anatomically  e.xamined,  will  turn  that  he  embodied  his  thoughts  in  rhyme  ‘  to 
out  to  have  a  strong  back-bone  running  all  please’  his  reader.  W’alter  Scott,  without 
through  them  of  hale  idiomatic  English  ;*  high  aims  of  any  sort,  wrote  novels  to  build 
those  mad-looking  characters  and  quotations,  Abbotsford.  But  Carlyle  came  upon  his 
those  unverifiable  passages  from  Herr  Sauer-  generation  with  unwelcome  words,  given 
tig,  Teufel.sdrochk,  my  young  friend  the  sternly  forth,  ‘  calling  upon  men  everywhere 
Houndsditch  Editor,  Jefferson  Brick  the  to  repent,’  and  live  somewhat  as  God  in- 
Yankee,  M'Crowdy,  Crabbe,  and  Companv,  tended  them  to  live.  A  speaker  of  cutting 
to  be  simply  different  standing  points  from  words !  A  writer  of  books  not  ‘  made  to 
which  to  show  yorr  more  completely  the  facts  sell!’  Without  any  purpose  of  pleasing,  still 
under  consideration.  The  sour  tobacco- smoke  less  of  amusing  his  refers!  And  yet  the 
tint  with  which  some  of  the  descriptive  pas-  noblest  of  the  land  have  said  of  him,  ‘  Here 
sages  are  painted-in  will,  by  and  by,  com-  is  brother  and  peer.’  h  or  the  circulating 
mend  itself  to  you  as  a  too'literal  transcript  libraries,  Bulwer,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray 
of  the  opinion- element  of  a  world  which  shall  answer;  for  the  politicians,  the  late 
stones  its  prophets,  and  ‘  kills  them  who  are  Charles  Duller  and  John  Bright;  for  the 
sent.’  And  under  that  savage-faced  ungain-  of  science,  Hugh  Miller  and  Samuel 

liness  which  repelled  you  at  the  first,  you  Brown;  for  the  teachers  of  Christianity, 
will  find  an  intellect  which  has  light  in  it  for  Edward  Irving  and  Ihomas  Chalmers,  that 
all  readers  living  in  England  in  this  genera-  were;  Ihomas  Erskine  for  the  Christian 
tion  ;  an  intellect,  Teutonic  indeed,  but  colos-  mystics  ;  Professor  Maurice  and  A.  J.  Scott 
sal,  like  some  tall  lighthouse  on  a  storm-vexed  for  the  philosophers  ;  for  the  scholars,  the 
shore,  and  regulated,  disciplined,  reverently  1**^®  Arnold;  for  the  poets,  lennyson; 
submissive  to  truth,  to  fact ;  English  into  its  for  the  rising  generation  of  literary  men,  Gil- 
inmost  core;  with  deeper  insight  into  the  life  fiHan  and  the  author  of  ‘  least;’*  and  artists, 

and  history  of  European  men  at  present,  and  _ _ 

truer  views  of  the  social  tendencies  of  our  ,  .  j  Launcelot 

age,  than  has  been  vouchsafed  to  any  other  Smith.’  It  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  ‘  Fra- 
countryman  of  ours  for  many  years.  Bee’s  Magazine’  for  1849.  Have  the  literary  sky- 

By  way  of  postscript  to  these  introductory  rakers  observed  this  light?  or  is  it  known  and 

assertions,  let  this  further  statement  be  re-  ‘P 

have  read  nothing  in  what  may  be  called  the  Age- 
romance  way,  since  ‘  Sartor  Resartus’  appeared, 
which  has  so  impressed  us  with  a  promise  cf  coming 
greatness.  Away  from  Tennyson,  few  things  of 
any  kind  have  appeared  of  late  to  be  com^wred 
with  ‘  Yeast.’  ‘  Ooningsby,’  which  it  resembles  in 
purpose,  becomes  lath  and  plaster  by  its  side.  In¬ 
deed,  it  may  be  read  as  a  reply  to  ‘  Coningsby,’  and 
to  some  other  escapee  of  scented  slush  obtaining 
worship  just  now,  with  considerable  profit  Stnit^ 
as  the  name  indicates,  is  anybody,  the  author,  the 
reader,  a  young  English  soul  of  the  present  ‘The 
Present,’  ‘  the  Age  in  which  we  live,’  ia  the  Yeeut 
By  suffering,  by  self-examination  and  work,  the 
I^uneelot-i^ri  of  him,  the  spiritual,  is  quickened, 

I  purified,  directed.  At  the  close  he  has  overcome 
I  the  influence  of  the  bad  leaven ;  he  has  emerged  ou 


ceived — worthless  enough  for  disciples  of 
Carlyle,  not  worthless  for  minds  who  hav^ 
hitherto  been  repelled  from  him — that  there 
is  not  another  English  writer  of  our  centurv", 
Walter  Scott  and  Wordsworth  included, 
who  has  obtained  such  wide  and  intrinsically 
well-deserved  and  hard- to- obtain  recognition 
and  homage.  The  Waverley  excitement,  won- 


*  ‘Tieck,  I  hear,  says  that  he  likes  Carlyle’s 
writings,  but  complains  that  they  are  so  gam  Eng¬ 
lish,  while  all  England  protests  against  them  as 
ganz  l)eut»ch :  the  gold  and  silver  shield  once 
more.’ — Sterling't  Lift. 
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and  other  well-d-^ers,  without  number.  With 
the  views  of  these  men,  or  nny  one  of  them, 
on  any  given  subject,  Carlyle  would  probably 
not  thoroughly  ctrincidc.  Certainly,  he  has 
enunciated  opinions  against  which  sf>me  of 
them  have  recorded  their  distinct  protest. 
Nevertheless,  by  8’>ch  men.  endowed  so 
variously,  so  differently  employed,  he — an 
open  hater  of  eclecticism,  has  been  heartily, 
lovingly  honored,  hjich  of  them,  from  his 
own  throne,  has  cccognize<l,  if  hot  a  higher,  a 
more  central  one,  on  which  Carlyle  sits ;  and 
each,  in  his  turn,  has  stepped  out  of  his  own 
more  definite  sphere  towards  Carlyle’s,  ex¬ 
pecting  and  receiving,  sometimes  guidance, 
always  sympathy. 

To  know  the  views  which  a  mind  of  such 
large  sympathies  has  been  enabled  to  take  i4 
the  perennial  subjects  of  human  thought, 
would  indeed  be,  as  he  himself  has  some¬ 
where  taught,  lifap  the  acquiring  of  a  new 
and  higher  sense.  And  the  diligent  seeker 
w'ill  find  that  he  has  revealed  his  views,  on 
not  a  few  of  these  subjects,  with  abundant 
frankness  tliroughout  his  writings ;  and  that, 
regarding  many  of  them,  answers  to  the  most 
recondite  inquiries  will  be  found,  in  likely 
and  unlikely  places,  latent,  and  waiting  to  be 
evolved.  From  the  exploration  of  such 
heights  and  breadt  s  of  thought-land,  how¬ 
ever,  we,  in  present  ci.  cumstanccs,  altogether 
shrink.  Our  little  venture  shall  be  confined 
to  a  river  sail,  w  hereby  we  and  our  readers, 
dropping  down  between  high  bank.s  to  the 
sea,  shall  enjoy  the  visible  as  we  may,  and 
fancy  how  rich  the  unseen  must  be  which 
stretches  away  on  either  side.  In  other 
words,  we  purpose  to  separate  from  the 
breadth  of  subjects,  over  which  his  mind  has 
brooded,  that  mingled  and  tangled  entity — 
part  passive,  part  active;  part  social,  part 
individual ;  part  spiritual,  part  physical — 
which  we  name  indifferently  ‘our  Age,’  ‘  the 
Age  we  live  in,’  and  ‘  the  Present,’  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  present  some  scantling  of  his  views 
concerning  it.  There  will  be  this  advantage 
in  doing  so,  that  our  course  will  be  along  the 
central  current  into  which  his  literary  labors 
have  flowed ;  and  if  we  miss  much,  we  shall 
also  be  able  to  connect  what  we  do  see  with 
almost  all  the  works  he  has  published.  Of 
him,  or  his  works,  we  strongly  feel,  it  is  fast 
becoming  an  impertinence  to  speak  apologeti- 

of  the  contradiction^  and  half,  and  quarter,  and 
half-quarter  truths  with  which  our  times  are  iden¬ 
tified.  There  is  peace  within,  sure  footing  beneath, 
and  before  him  a  path,  narrow  indeed,  but  no 
longer  dark,  and  (spiritually  speaking)  on  Einglish 
■oil. 


[Dec., 

cally.  Yet  we  will  confess  that  it  enters  into 
our  purpose  to  carry  our  readers  to  such  true 
and  just  standing-points,  as  will  enable  us, 
with  the  smallest  amount  of  controversy,  to 
disabuse  their  minds  of  the  misconstructions 
and  misconceptions  which  are  still  floating 
about  regarding  his  books  and  thoughts. 

When  Carlyle  opened  his  ear  to  the  voices 
of  his  generation,  the  E<!inburgh  reviewers 
were  singing  their  pmsns  on  the  grave  of 
ignorance.  Tlie  social  activities  wire  in  a 
painfully  self  conscious  and  self-righteous 
condition.  The  phrases  th  it  reached  him — 

‘  progress  of  the  species,’  ‘  march  of  intel¬ 
lect,’  ‘decay  of  superstition,’  and  the  like — 
were  to  him  symptomatic  of  most  deadly 
disease. — ( Characteristici.)  When  he  turned 
from  this  noisy  proclamation  of  small  virtues 
to  the  thoughts  of  God  and  human  duty, 
which  were  exercising  influence  in  men’s 
hearts,  he  missed  from  their  nunilier  those 
which  the  old  prophets  and  singers  had  given 
forth.  An  ignorant  age  was  prai.ring  its  own 
enlightenment.  An  irreverent  age  was  de¬ 
faming  the  reverence  which  had  bequeathed 
to  it  nil  the  worth  it  possessed.  Rust  had 
eaten  into  the  soul  of  man,  and  it  was  be- 
hymned  as  the  burnish  of  gold.  Mechanical 
philosophies  had  supplanted  faith.  The 
hangman’s  whip  had  taken  the  place  of  loy¬ 
alty.  For  the  law  and  the  prophets  we  had 
the  force  of  public  opinion ;  for  inspiration 
and  normal  growth,  appliances  of  the  profit- 
and-loss  lever.  Benthamism  was  our  bread 
from  heaven.  'I’he  natural  virtue,  the  free 
life,  of  the  believing  past  were  gone.  For 
religion,  we  had  Utilitarianism  according  to 
Paley  ;  for  politics,  utilitarianism  according 
to  Bentham  ;  for  sun  and  rain,  and  seed-time 
and  harvest,  to  the  whole  human  race,  utili¬ 
tarianism.  The  very  universe  was  utilitarian¬ 
ism — ‘  one  huge,  dead,  immeasurable  steam- 
engine,  rolling  on  in  its  dead  indifference’  to 
faith,  genius,  and  the  human  soul. 

‘  Men  have  lost  their  belief  in  the  invisible, 
and  believe,  and  hope,  and  W'ork  only  in  the 
visible  ;  or,  to  speak  it  in  other  words,  this 
is  not  a  believing  age.  Only  the  material, 
the  immediately  practical,  not  the  divine  and 
spiritual,  is  important  to  us.  The  infinite, 
absolute  character  of  virtue  has  passed  into 
a  finite,  conditional  one ;  it  is  no  longer  a 
worship  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  but  a 
calculation  of  the  profitable.  Worship,  in¬ 
deed,  in  any  sense,  is  not  recognized  amongst 
us,  or  is  mechanically  explained  into  fear  of 
pain  or  hope  of  pleasure.  Our  true  deity  is 
mechanism.  It  has  subdued  external  nature 
for  us,  and  we  think  it  will  do  all  other 
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things.  We  «re  giants  in  physical  power;  I 
in  a  deeper  than  metaphysical  sense,  we  are  : 
Titans,  that  strive,  hy  heaping  mountain  on  | 
mountain,  to  conquer  heaven  also.’ — (Sl^»  ■ 
nf  the  Tintf*.) 

Carlyle  was  not  blind  to  the  pre-eminence  i 
of  the  age  in  mechanical  appliances.  The  * 
acquiring  of  better  tools  for  the  subjugation  < 
of  matter  is,  to  him,  not  a  worthless  acqui-  I 
silion.  Wonderful  is  the  ‘  fire-demon  pant¬ 
ing  across  all  oceans’ — beautiful  ‘  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  a  Manchester,  on  a  Monday  morning, 
at  half-past  five  by  the  clock  ;  the  rushing 
off  of  its  thousand  mills,  like  the  boom  of  an 
.\tlantic  tide.’  Whatever  really  distinguishes  ■ 
in  worth  the  times  in  which  we  live — what-  j 
ever,  belonging  to  them,  is  fitted  to  help  man 
forward  on  his  appointed  path — whatever,  if 
they  had  organs  of  speech,  they  could  truly 
publish  as  their  own  laudation,  Carlyle  has  i 
recognised  and  published  as  cheerfully  as  , 
any.  But  all  the  smoke  and  steam  which 
were  dying  could  not  hide  from  him  that 
there  was  disease  at  work.  Spinners’  strikes, 
Manchester  insurrections.  Chartist  move¬ 
ments,  were  not  to  be  mistaken.  *  It  never 
smokes,  but  there  is  fire.’  The  laudation  of 
the  age  can  be  left  to  posterity.  Carlyle 
took  up  its  pathology.  And  a  large  portion 
of  his  writings  is  simply  a  diagnosis  of  its 
diseased  organs. 

With  cool,  scientific  precision,  at  first,  in 
his  Critical  Essays ;  with  deepening  earnest¬ 
ness  and  warmth,  more  recently,  in  his 
‘  Chartism’  and  ‘  Past  and  Present ;’  and  last 
of  all,  with  what,  to  many  readers,  has 
seemed  mere  rabid  fury,  in  his  ‘  Latter-Day 
Pamphlets’ — he  has  applied  the  knife.  He 
has  pointed  to  the  growing  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  employer  and  the  employed — to 
the  masses  of  idle  wealth  in  one  street,  and 
the  masses  of  idle  workmen,  typhus-haunted, 
sorrow-stricken,  in  the  next.  The  beasts  of 
the  field  are  cared  for  more  than  man.  The 
people  are  ungovemed,  and  their  governors 
preserving  game.  The  people  are  idle,  and 
Australia  is  empty.  The  poor-law  unions 
are  crowded  with  able-bodied  workmen,  and 
warships  that  might  transport  them  to  fields 
of  labor  rotting  idle  in  the  docks.  Religion 
is  vanishing,  and  the  poor  untaught.  Con¬ 
tradictions  are  petrified  into  laws.  The  young 
are  assuming  to  rule  the  world.  The  honest 
live  in  cellars,  and  palaces  are  built  for  crim¬ 
inals.  Our  governing  classes  do  not  aspire 
to  govern.  Statues  are  proposed  to  George 
Hudson. — The  excerpt  from  the  ‘  Pig-Philos¬ 
ophy’  in  ‘Jesuitism’  may  be  looked  upon  as 


a  dissection  of  the  Age’s  stomach,  and  the 
deepest  cut  of  our  pathologist. 

To  point  out  the  symptoms  of  disease  is  a 
useful  faculty,  hut  not  the  greatest.  A 
greater  is  his  who,  from  the  disease,  can 
elucidate  the  cause,  and  trace  it  from  its  first 
germ  down  throngh  all  stages  to  its  present. 
Even  such  a  gift  is  Carlyle’s.  His  eye  ran¬ 
ges  back  into  the  far  past,  down  into  the 
roots  of  events.  The  centuiies  defile  before 
him,  each  carrying  its  inevitable  burden — its 
inheritance  from  the  past,  its  gift  to  the  future 
— its  terrible  seedsheet  of  weal  or  wo.  All 
history  la-comes  life  in  his  hands.  The  re¬ 
motest  events  rise  into  miraculous  importance. 
Hengst  and  Horsa  landing  on  our  island,  John 
Knox  preaching,  the  sailing  of  the  little  May¬ 
flower  from  Delfthaven,  are  epical,  full  of 
grand  results,  little  streamlets  which  have 
broadened  their  bosoms  for  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  fleets.  We  can  readily  understand, 
therefore,  how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to 
rest  his  pathology  of  the  Age  on  the  facts  of 
the  Present.  The  festering  sores  of  the 
Present  have  their  inflamed  and  irritated 
fibres  in  the  Past.  The  Irish  beggar,  who 
darkens  our  doorway  and  undersells  our  la¬ 
bor,  was  not  produced  in  a  day.  No  more 
was  our  Bentham  philosophy,  our  mammon 
worship,  our  selfish  isolations.  The  century 
that  towed  us  into  exi.stence  ate  aour  grapes, 
and  our  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  We  are 
dodged  and  haunted  by  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  this  is  our  misfortune  and  apology.  It 
overlaps  us,  and  suffocates  us  that  we  cannot 
breathe.  A  most  unbeliving,  insincere  cen¬ 
tury  !  ‘  Accordingly,  what  century  since  the 

end  of  the  Roman  world,  which  also  was  a 
time  of  scepticism,  simulacra,  and  universal 
decadence,  so  abounds  with  quacks  as  that 
eighteenth  ?  Consider  them,  with  their  tumid, 
sentimental  vaporing  about  virtue,  bene¬ 
volence — the  wretched  quack-squadron, 
Cagliostro  at  the  head  of  them  !  Few  men 
were  without  quackery ;  they  had  got  to 
consider  it  a  necessary  ingredient  and  amal¬ 
gam  for  truth.  Chatham,  our  brave  Chat¬ 
ham  hi.Tiself,  comes  down  to  the  House,  all 
wrapt  and  bandaged  ;  he  ‘  has  crawled  out 
in  great  bodily  suH'ering,’  and  soon — forgets, 
says  Walpole,  that  he  is  acting  the  sick  man 
— in  the  tire  of  debate,  snatches  his  arm  from 
the  sling  and  oratorically  swings  and  bran¬ 
dishes  it !’ — {Hero  Worship.) 

It  was,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  exercise  of 
bis  pathological  function  that  ‘The  French 
Revolution ;  a  History,’  was  written.  In 
this  revolution,  or  rather  in  the  horrors  of  it, 
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we  have  the  gangrenous  outcome  and  scab 
crown  of  the  unbelieving  century.  Change 
was  inevitable,  but  the  fashion  of  it  not.  The 
form  it  did  take  was  the  Nemesis  of  quackery. 

‘  Europe  lay  pining,  obstructed,  moribund, 
quack-ridden,  hag-ridden.’  The  feudal  forms 
of  society  were  long  effete  and  impossible. 
The  king  was  no  longer  the  canning,  able 
man,  or  rex.  The  pope  was  no  longer  papa, 
father  of  the  people.  Three  hundred  years 
before,  Luther  had  taught  them  this.  Vol¬ 
taire  followed,  and  they  believed  Voltaire — 
believed  that  they  themselves  were  lies,  inu¬ 
tilities,  shams.  They  inwardly  laughed  at 
the  debris  oi  respect  which  tradition  had  pre¬ 
served  for  them  They  mocked  the  simple 
people  who  paid  them  for  work  they  did  not 
do.  And  they  did  not  govern,  did  not  teach, 
did  not  aspire  to  govern  or  teach.  In  their 
lordly  palaces,  they  led  unclean  lives.  They 
bowed  down  to  meanness  and  wicked  sloth. 
And  hollow  echoes  from  hollow  hearts,  and 
false  mimetic  actions,  consumed  the  hours 
which  God  had  given  them  to  improve  the 
world.  And  ‘  the  anger  of  the  Lord  did  kin¬ 
dle  against  them  .  .  .  and  their  carcasses 
were  torn  in  the  midst  of  the  streets.’  In 
this  light,  let  that  marvellous  history  of 
Thomas  Carlyle’s  be  read.  It  is  a  terrible 
‘  Beware  !’  to  the  insincerity  in  England.  It 
is  the  po'lrayal  of  a  divine  judgment  over¬ 
taking  continental  quacks.  Basliles  are  over¬ 
thrown,  constitutions  are  set  up,  vagabonds 
are  floated,  in  the  seething  cauldron,  to  the 
top  ;  Mirabeaus,  Dantons,  come  and  vanish  ; 
the  narrator  has  an  eye  for  all,  a  word  for 
all.  Paris,  France,  the  whole  continent,  is 
raised  from  the  dead.  'I’lie  events  are  bodi¬ 
ed  forth  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  an 
eerie  reality.  The  actors  move,  speak,  perish 
before  your  eye.  But  in  the  midst  of  all,  in 
the  very  thick  and  storm  of  hurrying  death, 
one  fact  fascinates  the  historian’s  eye,  gleams 
lurid  over  death  and  life,  speaks  to  him  from 
the  prison,  the  guillotine,  the  convention — 
the  fact  that  he  is  looking  upon  a  retribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord.  In  any  other  light  than 
this,  the  history  is  an  intolerable  panorama 
of  brutal  ferocities — ‘  the  French  revolution 
illustrated — tableax,  wonderful  in  execution, 
nothing  in  conception’ — without  light  or 
hope  for  man — a  mere  history  of  a  ‘  consti¬ 
tution  between  a  prison  and  a  scaffold,’  as 
Joseph  Mazzini  reproaches  it  with  being. 
Let  Mazzini  read  again.  Revolts  of  the 
people,  we  know,  are  sacred  events  to  him. 
They  represent  ideas  which  one  day  will  be 
clothed  with  laws  and  institutions.  Was  the 
Girondist  constitution,  then,  tbe  embodiment 


of  ideas  which  shall  so  fare  in  coming  times  ? 
Carlyle  crushes  it  between  his  fingers,  and 
shakes  the  dust  of  it  to  the  ground.  Of  the 
earth  earthy,  at  his  tribunal,  are  it  and  its 
builders ;  products,  both  of  them,  of  a  heart¬ 
less,  unbelieving  age.  ‘The  end  of  these 
things  is  death.’  ‘  French  philosophisras, 
Hume  scepticisms,  Diderot  atheisms,’  were, 
in  their  very  nature,  barren.  Nature  had 
placed  them  ‘between  a  prison  and  a  scaf¬ 
fold;’  he  only  reported  nature.  Beautiful, 
no  doubt,  over  that  sea  of  blood  rise  the 
forms  of  Charlotte  Corday  and  Madame  Ro¬ 
land.  But  neither  shall  they  redeem  the 
constitution.  They  came  in  spite  of  the  rev¬ 
olution  ;  they  did  not  express  it ;  they  were 
not  its  products.  ‘  Honor  to  great  nature,’ 
he  exclaims.  Gleams  of  living  sunlight  still 
reach  us  through  the  deepest  gloom  !  In  a 
word,  the  revolution,  according  to  Carlyle, 
was  not  the  assertion  of  some  heaven-sent 
truth;  but,  principally,  the  outpouring  of 
heaven-sent  wrath.  And  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  to  write  for  England.  His 
countrymen  had  missed  ail  sight  of  the  real¬ 
ity,  were  bewildered,  shocked,  horrified. 
Burke’s  philippic  was  almost  their  sole  theo¬ 
rem  of  the  transaction.  'Ihe  victory  at  Wa- 
tei loo  had  increased  their  blindness.  Where 
the  continental  democrats  heard  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  a  new  evangel,  they  heard  only  the 
shrieks  of  Tophet.  ‘  A  work  of  the  devil’ — 
that  was  their  summing  up.  Carlyle  taught 
us  that  God  was  in  that  ‘  devil’s  work  ;’  that 
the  revolution,  whatever  else  it  might  be,  was 
this  first  of  all,  the  stern  end  of  lies  and 
quackery,  the  fiery  indignation  of  the  Lord 
overtaking  his  adversaries. 

‘  Wherefore,  let  all  men  know  what  of 
depth  and  of  height  is  still  revealed  in  man  ; 
and  with  fear  and  wonder,  with  just  sympa¬ 
thy  and  just  antipathy,  with  clear  eye  and 
open  heart,  contemplate  it,  and  appropriate 
it,  and  draw  innumerable  inferences  from  it. 
This  inference,  for  example,  among  the  first, 
that  if  the  gods  of  this  lower  world  will  sit 
in  their  glittering  thrones,  indolent  as  Epi¬ 
curus’  god,  with  the  living  chaos  of  ignorance 
and  hunger  weltering  uncared  for  at  their 
feet,  and  smooth  parasites,  preaching  ‘  peace, 
peace,  when  there  is  no  peace,’  then  the  dark 
chaos,  it  would  seem,  will  rise,  has  risen,  and 
O  heavens  !  has  it  not  tanned  their  skin  into 
breeches  for  itself?  That  there  be  no  sec¬ 
ond  sanscullottism  in  our  earth  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years,  let  us  understand  well  what  the 
first  was  ;  and  let  rich  and  poor  of  us  go  and 
do  otherwise.' — {French  lievolution.) 

Into  the  midst  of  such  phenomena,  then,  have 
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we  of  this  age  been  sent !  On  the  continent, 
revolution — at  home,  cliartism,  pauperism, 
and  mammon-worship — the  wrath  of  God 
overtaking  some,  others  hasting  into  its  de¬ 
vouring  flame !  So  has  Carlyle  taught.  ‘  The 
outcome  of  morbid  rancor !’  cries  one.  ‘  The 
philosophy  of  dissatisfaction  !’  echoes  anoth¬ 
er.  And  his  books  are  closed.  Of  this  way 
of  treating  an  author,  there  are  many  things 
to  be  said.  We  restrict  ourselves  to  these 
two.  The  surgeon,  who  shuts  himself  up 
with  the  plague-smitten  corpse,  to  unfold,  for 
his  brethren,  the  hidden  workings  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  would  not,  we  suppose,  be  accused  of 
morbid  rancor  or  the  philosophy  of  dissatis¬ 
faction.  Only  loving  hearts,  who  have  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  secret  that  life  is  a  '  dying  daily,’ 
yoke  themselves  to  such  tasks.  Tiie  facts 
they  set  forth  are  no  unreal  burden  to  their 
own  spirits.  The  ‘  bitter  passages’  are  also 
bitter  to  write.  And  a  very  small  amount 
of  love  in  the  reader  of  Carlyle’s  works,  will 
enable  him  to  detect  that  deeper  and  more 
vital  far  than  the  bitterness,  is  the  unselflsh 
sorrow  it  aims  to  express.  But,  besides  this, 
there  is  hope  in  Carlyle  as  well  as  sorrow. 
He  does  not  merely  write  laments  for  the  age. 
Our  Jereraiah-Tacitus  is  also  a  Savonarola. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  teaching,  we 
ought  to  see  that  he  utters  it  in  the  strong 
assurance  of  its  being  glad-tidings.  Let  any 
candid  soul  take  up,  for  example,  the  three 
works  in  which  he  comes  forward  more  ex¬ 
pressly  in  the  character  of  a  social  reformer, 

‘  Chartism,’  ‘  Past  and  Present,’  and  ‘  The 
Latter-Day  Pamphlets,’  and  conscientiously 
set  himself  to  answer  this  question — what  is 
this  man  aiming  at  ?  He  will  6nd  that  there 
is  more  clearness  respecting  our  social  diffi¬ 
culties,  more  assurance  that  deliverance  is 
possible,  and  a  franker,  plainer  forth- telling 
of  the  kind  of  work  we  need  to  do,  down 
even  to  practical  details  as  to  the  mo<ie  of  do¬ 
ing  it,  than  in  any  other  political  writer  or 
teacher  of  the  age  extant. 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  good  our  state¬ 
ments  by  quotation  from  any  of  these  three 
works ;  but,  at  present,  we  shall  merely  ex¬ 
tract  from  these  and  his  other  writings  a 
faint  outline  of  what  we  shall  name  his  Gos¬ 
pel  to  the  Age.  It  is  summed  up  in  three 
worde — Growth,  Hkko-worship,  Work. 

Of  these  Growth  and  Heku-woksiiip  rep* 
resent  the  laws  of  the  universe,  the  facts 
which  God  takes  care  of  in  human  history. 
The  reference  to  them  is  consequently  Car¬ 
lyle’s  *  call  to  believe.’  The  third  indicates 
its  own  place  in  his  theory  of  man’s  life.  It 
is  the  synonym  for  all  healthy  activity  of  soul 


and  body.  Man’s  chief  end  is  work.  The 
following  is  our  outline  of  the  Gospel  of  Car¬ 
lyle  : 

Growth. — There  is  good  as  well  as  evil 
in  the  decay  and  down-rushing  of  our  times. 
The  eighteenth  century,  with  its  scepticism, 
was  intrinsically  a  rending  asunder  of  the 
false,  a  preparation  for  the  true.  So  was 
the  French  Revolution  ;  so  is  Chartism.  The 
old  perishes — must  perish.  Institutions  do 
not  live  for  ever.  Things  sacred,  things 
profane,  come  to  waste.  The  thoughts  of 
men  alter  like  the  altering  clouds.  All  that 
proceed  from  these  thoughts  likewise  change. 
The  seed  dies.  The  rind  bursts.  Be  not 
dismayed.  Decay  and  down-rushing  are  but 
external  facts.  The  great  world-secret  is 
growth.  This  throbs  at  the  heart,  this  pul¬ 
sates  at  the  extremities.  Ail  things  grow, 
and  tend  to  higher  growth — thoughts,  ac¬ 
tions,  societies,  the  life  of  ,man.  What  does 
not  grow  is  dead.  “  Being  is  ever  a  birth 
into  higher  being.”  The  higher  replaces  the 
lower  by  absorbing  it.  The  lower  form  is 
fated  to  disappear  in  a  higher  ;  this  is  neces¬ 
sity  ;  to  yield  to  this  is  duty.  When  the 
lower  has  to  pass  into  the  higher,  through  a 
whirlwind  of  fire,  as  in  the  French  Revolution, 
there  has  been  a  previous  resistance  of  neces¬ 
sity,  Fire  whirlwinds  need  not  be.  Nature 
inclines  to  work  out  her  changes  softly,  ten¬ 
derly,  invisibly.  Only  when  her  open  secret 
is  scorned,  and  the  old  resolves  to  continue, 
does  she  dry  it  up,  and  make  stubble  of  it, 
and  send  fire  to  consume  it.  The  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  word  in  Carlyle’s  message 
will  be  found  in  “  Sartor  Resartus.”  In  this 
quaint  but  royal  book,  under  the  garb  of 
“  Clothes  Philosophy,”  he  manifoldly  sets 
forth  the  fact.  Diogenes  Teufelsdrochk,  the 
hero,  wakes  out  of  childhood  into  love,  doubt, 
faith — discovers  that  life  to  him  is  a  pulling  ofif 
of  the  old  that  the  new  may  be  put  on.  The 
still  bleep  of  childhood,  the  soft  environment 
of  boyhood,  old  Andreas  himself,  his  nur¬ 
sery  father,  descend  into  the  abys-ses  of  the 
death-kingdom.  Through  school  experiences, 
first  love,  tempUition  in  the  wilderness,  he 
waxes  into  manhood.  Yesterday  he  was  a  be¬ 
liever;  to-day  a  doubter  ;  to-morrow  bis 
doubt  is  ended.  The  “  everlasting  no”  has 
given  place  to  the  "  everlasting  yea.”  Look¬ 
ing  abroad  upon  society,  all  things  appear  to 
him  in  similar  flow  and  movement.  Society, 
religion,  art,  commerce,  have  their  growth- 
periods,  are  always  growing,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  through  fiery  spasms  or  calm 
mutation,  as  well  as  he.  “  Destruction  and 
creation,  death  and  birth,  go  on  together.” 
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The  existing  forms  of  things  are  only  the  ’ 
time  vestures  of  the  life  within.  Words,  in¬ 
stitutions,  philosophies,  poems,  by  which  it 
embodies  itself  for  the  use  of  man,  “  wax  old 
as  doth  a  garment,”  are  garments  to  be  put 
off  when  their  day  is  ended.  Our  own  age 
is  one  in  which  the  unseen  visibly  puts  off 
its  old  vestures.  Once  more  have  faith.  The 
vesture  is  not  the  reality  !  One  there  is  who 
never  changes.  The  change  is  in  us,  and  we 
put  off  our  childish  things.  Why  should  we 
fret  ?  The  law  of  our  life  is  growth. 

Hero-worship. — The  existence  of  such 
worship,  its  necessity,  the  provision  for  it,  is 
the  supplement  of  the  law  of  growth.  Let  us 
clear  our  minds  of  fragment-notions  of  this  se¬ 
cond  word.  Sincerity,  earnestness,  energy,  do 
not  make  heroes.  Heroes  have  all  these ;  but 
these  are  not  the  vital  facts  of  the  heroic. 
The  hero  lives  next  door  to  fact ;  this  is  his 
inmost  characteristic.  He  is  nearer  the 
source  of  life  and  fact  than  other  men.  Some¬ 
times  in  the  depth,  sometimes  in  the  height; 
a  brother  of  worms  like  Mirabeau  and  Napo¬ 
leon,  a  denizen  of  the  stars  like  Shakspeare 
and  Goethe  ;  his  ear  is  closer  to  the  present 
word  of  the  Maker  thag  any  other.  God 
speaks  through  him  to  the  generation.  By 
speech  or  act  he  interprets  what  he  has  heard. 
That  these  divine  words  do  not  float  away 
unheard  ;  that  men  are  raised  up  to  receive 
them  and  proclaim  them  ;  that  all  other  men, 
less  giftecr,  must  and  do  obey  the  sent  hero — 
this  is  Carlyle’s  second  article  of  faith  and 
comfort.  The  separate  exposition  of  this  will 
be  found  in  the  lectures  on  “  Heroes  and 
Hero-worship.”  He  appeals  to  the  ages 
which  have  preceded  our  own  in  Europe. 
Each  of  them  had  its  hero,  and  worshipped 
him.  The  inner  life  of  the  man  Odin  became 
the  objectiie  faith  of  our  Scandinavian  an¬ 
cestors  ;  to  rebuke  and  purify  a  world  sink¬ 
ing  back  into  paganism,  Mahomet  was  sent ; 
the  Christian  church  waited  long  for  its  poet, 
but  at  last  came  Dante ;  Shakspeare  caught 
the  grand  old  day  of  chivalry,  when  it  was 
falling  into  oblivion,  and  preserved  its  light 
for  the  race ;  when  the  papal  church  had  be¬ 
come  a  nuisance,  Luther  was  born ;  when 
Scotland  was  to  be  raised  out  of  barrenness, 
Knox  was  commissioned  to  preach  ;  to  a  de¬ 
vout  England,  rolling  hither  and  thither, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none,  a  clear-eyed, 
strong-handed  Cromwell  was  appointed. 
Even  the  eighteenth  century  had  heroic 
men ;  Johnson,  Rousseau,  Burns  were  such. 
And  democracy  itself,  the  ostensible  denial 
of  all  worship,  found  its  soldier  in  Bonaparte, 
and  worshipped  him.  No  age  went  down  to 


the  grave  for  want  of  heroes.  Each  crisis, 
each  birth-throe,  each  period  of  decay,  finds, 
as  soldier,  preacher,  or  man  of  letters,  the  in¬ 
terpreter  and  guide  prepared.  European 
history,  all  history,  is  this  at  bottom,  the  liis- 
tory  of  heroes.  What  they  were,  the  world 
became.  What  they  did,  the  world  imitated. 
The  battles  and  institutions,  which  bulk  out 
so  largely  in  books  of  history,  had  their  germs 
first  of  all  in  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  these 
mer.  To  see  how  all  this  is  glad  tidings  is 
not  diflicult.  Let  any  man  recall  the  fears 
for  society  which  have  swept  through  his 
own  mind.  Confining  ourselves  to  European 
society,  two  movements  are  visible  enough 
within  the  last  sixty  years;  in  the  one,  thrones 
and  loyalties,  and  churches  and  opinions,  like 
some  vast  navy,  are  dragged  into  the  abyss  in 
the  grasp  of  a  sinking  wave ;  in  the  other, 
through  the  wreck  and  heaped  destruction, 
the  living  wave  is  roaring  upwards,  struggling 
to  free  itself  from  the  wreck.  What  serious 
man  has  not  put  these  questions  to  himself — 
What  if  the  down-rushing  should  continue? 
If  the  returning  wave  be  driven  back  ?  Car¬ 
lyle  comes  to  the  vexed  spirit  with  this  com¬ 
fort,  that  the  hour  and  the  man  are  sent  toge¬ 
ther.  On  the  lowest  platform  of  the  deep 
are  stationed  those  who  shall  give  to  the 
descending  wave  an  upward  impulse  :  where 
the  topmost  crest  shall  foam  in  sunlight,  an 
unseen  spirit  is  waiting,  ready  to  sing  the 
psalm  of  victory.  Heroes  never  fail.  God 
sees  to  that.  In  the  abyss  and  in  the  height 
he  plants  them  ever.  And  men  must  wor¬ 
ship  them.  The  sympathies  displayed  by 
Carlyle  in  his  “  History  of  the  French  Re¬ 
volution,”  have  here  their  explanation  and 
defence.  Mirabeau  and  Danton,  brutal,  foul- 
livers  though  they  were,  in  this  one  thing 
transcended  their  fellows — they  knew  what 
was  to  be  done,  and  aimed  at  doing  it.  Be 
sure  that  Carlyle,  in  his  admiration  of  such, 
does  not  forget  that  tliey  were  heroes  of  the 
pit.  For  rather  would  he  that  their  heroism 
had  not  been  needed ;  that  the  virtuous  lives 
of  a  generation  of  heroes  had  averted  the 
form  of  the  revolution,  and  given  nature  free¬ 
dom  to  work  her  changes  softly,  impercepti¬ 
bly,  without  such  help.  But  that  not  taking 
place,  in  the  skirts  of  the  Lord’s  wrath  he 
discerns  this  token  of  mercy,  that  the  people 
are  not  left  to  chaos  wholly,  but  have  hero 
and  there,  amongst  them  and  of  them,  this 
and  the  other  begrimed,  mis-shapen,  but 
kingly  spirit. 

Work  ! — All  other  syllables  flow  into  this. 
This  one  mighty  precept  utters  itself,  has  a 
fibre  of  itself,  in  every  word  he  writes.  One 
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Himalaya  phenomenon  stretches  back  from 
the  present,  looms  huge  in  the  remotest  past, 
the  accomplished  work.  Art  thou  working? 
is  thy  production  work  ?  he  asks  of  every 
living  man.  Of  every  thought,  deed,  func¬ 
tion,  rank,  and  institution  of  the  age,  he  ques¬ 
tions — how  is  it  related  to  work  ?  does  it 
help  or  hinder,  does  it  produce  or  blight 
work?  From  the  cobbling  of  shoes,  to  the 
making  of  poems,  to  the  governing  of  men, 
true  work  is  venerable,  Wiu-ticent,  for  ever 
blessed  in  his  sight;  and  damnable,  devilish, 
accursed,  is  sham  work,  work  misdone,  work 
undone,  no  work.  That  man  can  work,  that 
man  is  by  the  law  of  being  a  worker,  that 
idleness,  simultation,  uselessness,  are  not  ne¬ 
cessities  of  human  life,  should  rejoice  every 
child  of  Adam.  Here  is  our  likeness  to  God ; 
he  works,  he  has  formed  us  to  work.  By 
work  we  grow  into  worth  and  nobleness. 
Wcgk  is  winter  frost  and  summer  sun  to  us. 
Without  it  we  stagnate  and  die.  Lahorare 
est  ontre.  It  is  life,  strength,  health,  as  well 
as  prayer.  With  it,  by  means  of  it,  we  may 
rise  out  of  the  corruptions,  and  entangle¬ 
ments,  and  meanness,  of  the  basest  ages  in 
the  world.  Work  is  a  putting-off  the  defile¬ 
ments  of  an  evil  time  ;  it  is  a  rising  over  them 
into  the  atmosphere  of  heaven.  After  these 
definitions,  it  will  not  surprise  us  if  all  that 
goes  under  the  name  of  work  amongst  men 
should  not  be  accounted  work  by  Carlyle. 
Yet  all  actual  doing,  all  performance,  were 
it  in  the  lowest  spheres,  does  not  enter  into 
his  idea  of  work.  But  you  have  not  the  full 
produce  of  work,  when  you  have  cotton, 
stone  heaps,  and  ploughed  fields.  Blessed 
is  the  produce  outw'ards,  when  compared 
with  sham  cotton,  sham  stone- breaking,  sham 
ploughing  ;  but  not  to  be  compared  for 
blessedness  with  the  progress  inwards,  the 
effects  of  working  on  the  soul.  ‘  Consider 
how,  even  in  the  meanest  sorts  of  labor, 
the  whole  soul  of  man  is  composed  into  a 
kind  of  real  harmony,  the  instant  he  sets 
himself  to  work.  Doubt,  desire,  sorrow,  re¬ 
morse,  indignation,  despair  itself,  all  these 
like  hell-dogs  lie  beleaguering  the  soul  of  the 
poor  diiy- worker,  as  of  e;very  man;  but  he 
bends  himself  with  free  valor  against  his  task, 
and  all  these  are  stilled,  all  these  shrink 
murmuring  far  off  into  their  caves.  The 
man  is  now  a  man.’  Work  itself,  then,  is  a 
spiritual  act,  with  spiritual  results.  In  rudest 
quarrying,  mining,  shirt-making,  shoe-patch¬ 
ing,  it  is  the  spirit  that  plies  the  hands. 
How  much  more  in  poem-writing  and  states¬ 
manship  !  Properly  speaking,  work  is  the 
revelation  of  the  spiritual  in  man.  As  crea¬ 
tion  is  the  revelation  of  God,  work  is  the 


revelation  of  man.  No  man  lives  who  is  not 
worth  revealing.  His  individuality  gives  him 
a  value  to  all  men,  and  is  intrinsically  his  title 
to  a  place  in  the  All.  The  All  is  not  reveal¬ 
ed,  until  its  several  portions  rise  out  of  the 
individual.  But  our  individuality  lies  in  the 
soul.  Words  and  deeds  that  do  not  rise  out 
of  this  depth  are  not  work,  but  the  sem¬ 
blances  of  work.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
faith.  Work  without  faith  is  dead,  is  no 
work,  is  worse  than  no  work.  .There  is  a 
depth  in  man,  indeed,  the  depth  of  the 
stomach,  but  out  of  it  proceeds  no  true  work. 
A  man  whose  faith  reaches  no  deeper  than 
this  is  morally  paralytic.  Hence  also  the 
necessity  of  silence.  The  dim  vastness 
within,  amid  which  consciousness  first  awak¬ 
ens,  is  in  process  of  shaping  outwards.  Na¬ 
ture  will  not  be  hurried,  will  not  be  attended 
with  trumpeters.  In  stillness,  under  the 
soil,  the  dissolving  seed  sends  forth  the 
shoot.  Thou  knowest  not  yet  what  wilt  be; 
it  will  speak  for  itself  in  good  time.  Let 
man  wait  in  silence  and  in  faith.  Let  him 
also  be  true  to  his  own  century,  and  not  live 
below  it  (e.  //.,  in  the  seventeenth  or  the 
fourth)  but  in  it,  listening  to  the  word  of 
God  in  the  Present.  The  outshaping  of  the 
infinite  in  the  soul  will  thus  have  freedom 
and  scope.  Each  will  develop  into  his  ap¬ 
pointed  form,  and  mimetic  lives  will  cease. 
In  the  world,  at  present,  all  this  is  forgotten. 
Men  live  to  their  stomachs  instead  of  to  God. 
Hunger  of  money  or  popularity  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  appetite,  and  poems  are  printed  which 
are  no  poems,  and  shirts  are  sold  which  are 
no  shirts,  and  high  places  of  trust  are  filled 
with  spectres,  and  clothespoles ;  and  botch¬ 
ing,  and  puffing,  and  disorder  prevail.  Let 
the  world  consider.  There  are  some  nine 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings  at  work — 
sham  work  or  true — or  preparing  for  work. 
Let  each  unit  of  these  look  a  little  deeper 
than  the  stomach,  and  begin  to  work  from 
the  soul ;  let  each  feel  that  there  is  in  him 
there  a  sacred  peculiarity,  a  something  that 
distinguishes  him  from  all  others;  and  in  the 
sphere  where  God -has  placed  him,  with  his 
whole  might,  by  genuine  hand-work  or  head¬ 
word,  begin  to  reveal  that,  and  bring  it  up 
into  the  tight — the  dawn  will  be  already 
come.  Nay,  let  only  one  soul  do  this,  and 
a  gleam  of  morning  will  streak  up  through 
him  on  the  world,  and  other  souls  will  live 
in  the  light  of  it,  and  be  led  to  do  likewise. 

This  is  Carlyle’s  precept  of  life,  his  hope 
for  nations  and  individuals.  The  aim  of  his 
life  has  been  to  enforce  it.  He  returns  to  it 
again  and  again;  bis  books,  at  bottom,  are 
an  iteration  of  it,  and  passionate  appeal  to 
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believe  it.  In  the  articles  on  Goethe,  in  his 
Critical  Essays,  we  have  his  ideal  of  a 
nineteenth  century  worker.  In  his  book  on 
Cromwell,  and  his  sketch  of  Abbot  Samson 
in  ‘  Past  and  Present,’  resurrections,  to  shame 
and  excite  us,  of  heroic  workmen  out  of  ages 
which  we  of  this  count  dark  and  fanatical. 

That  this  gospel  of  Carlyle’s  appears  to  us 
to  have  grave  dehciencies,  it  would  now  be 
wrong  not  to  state.  At  the  same  time,  we 
*  call  to  mind.his  praise  and  practice  of  silence. 
We  can  understand,  too,  how  an  intellect  of 
such  sterling  reverence  as  his  is,  will  rather 
live  by  its  faith  than  proclaim  it.  Still  bet¬ 
ter,  we  know  how  aptly  an  intellect  of  nar¬ 
rower  range  will  miss  much  which  actually 
is  revealed.  In  either  case,  whether  the 
want  be  on  our  side  or  his,  this  has  to  be 
said,  that  we  have  searched  in  vain,  micro¬ 
scopically  studying  the  import  of  Christian- 
like  utterances,  and  even  capital  letters  (and 
in  his  books  the  initial  letters  speak),  with  a 
heart  full  of  devout  love — as  a  child  even 
looking  into  his  mother’s  face — and  one  clear 
enunciation  of  the  hope  of  immortality,  one 
little  blink  of  the  resurrection,  one  fair  and 
avowed  grapple  with  the  abysmal  fact  of  sin 
(and  how  much  is  implied  in  this !),  we  have 
failed  to  see.  On  the  other  hand,  let  this  be 
said,  that  if  the  ground  on  which  he  has 
taken  up  his  stand  differ  from  ours,  he  still 
strives  to  build  his  house  upon  it ;  and  he 
believes  that  it  is  good  ground.  Herein,  in¬ 
deed,  is  his  vital  claim  to  respect ;  be  is  from 
the  inmost  chamber  of  his  being  a  believer. 
We  can  well  understand  what  he  has  told  us 
in  the  ‘  Sartor,’  that  scepticism  in  his  heart 
could  only  mean  a  desire  to  believe.  More¬ 
over,  he  reverences  faith  in  others.  He  is 
sometimes  named  in  connection  with  one  who 
has,  indeed,  learned  much  from  him,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  American,  Emerson.  But  there 
is  this  difference  between  them,  amongst  a 
hundred  others,  that  Carlyle  does  not,  under 
his  fine  passages,  carry  on  a  petty  Socinian 
controversy  with  you— ^oes  never  insult  you 
by  classing  ‘Jesus  and  Judas,’  or  ‘Jesus  and 
Socrates’  together,  as  it  is  the  weakness  of 
the  American  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  if 
you  do  truly  hold  by  your  ‘  objective  faith,’ 
and  strive  to  live  by  it,  and  if  the  life  Sowing 
from  it  approved  itself  to  Carlyle  as  higher 
and  purer  than  his  own,  he,  first  of  all — so 
true  is  his  integrity  to  fact — would  step  for¬ 
ward  and  confess  that  ‘  the  least  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  was  greater’  than  he.  In¬ 
deed,  nothing  is  more  inwardly  characteristic 
of  him  than  the  integrity  of  his  submission 
to  fact.  Take  bis  treatment  of  Bentbam, 


Burns,  and  Irving,  as  examples;  all  his  ab¬ 
horrence  of  the  philosophy  of  the  first  will  not 
hinder  him  from  avowing  that  the  man  Ben- 
tham  was  honest  and  consistent ;  all  his  love 
for  his  dearest  Irving  will  not  keep  back  the 
statement  that  his  London  celebrity  was  a 
fall  as  compared  with  his  previous  life ;  and, 
champion  though  he  be  fur  Burns,  he  comes 
to  this  sore  utterance,  ‘  his  morality,  in  most 
of  its  practical  points,  is  that  of  a  mere 
worldly  man ;  enjoyment,  in  a  finer  or  coarser 
shape,  is  the  only  thing  he  longs  and  strives 
for.’  We  will  only  add,  in  connection  with 
these  remarks,  that  the  accusations  of  pan¬ 
theism,  German  rationalism,  mysticism,  and 
so  forth,  which  are  often  hurled  against  him, 
like  the  largest  portion  of  the  criticism  on 
the  “  Model  Prisons,”  more  usually  expresses 
the  accusers’  ideas  of  things  than  the  things 
themselves.  And  further,  that  the  minds 
amongst  us  who  have  rejected  what  Thomas 
Carlyle  has  contributed  to  thought,  because 
it  is  wanting  in  certain  elements,  have  yet  to 
learn  the  meaning  and  immeasurable  value 
of  truth  as  truth. 

Dating  from  the  translation  of  Wilhelm 
Meister,  fully  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  h;is  gone  past  since  Carlyle  chose  litera¬ 
ture — ‘  the  haven  of  expatriated  spiritual¬ 
isms,’  he  significantly  calls  it — for  his  work- 
field.  Therein,  with  the  loftiest  aims,  with 
strict,  conscientious  fidelity  to  these,  he  has 
unhaltingly  toiled,  until  the  best  portions  of 
English  thought  have  been  more  or  less  im¬ 
pressed  by  his  peculiarities.  To  estimate  the 
work  he  has  accomplished  is  not  easy.  The 
method  of  counting  up  the  volumes  is  clear¬ 
ly  not  applicable  in  bis  case.*  “A  single 


*  Yet  there  is  something  in  the  number  of  vol¬ 
umes  too.  How  much  worthier  of  our  esteem 
would  Coleridge  have  been — a  man  also  whose 
work  is  to  be  estimated  rather  by  the  number  of 
ideas  he  planted  in  the  English  mind  than  by  pub¬ 
lished  volumes — if  all  the  great  books  he  was  ever 
meditating  had  been  actually  written,  instead  of 
being  tantalizingly  announced  as  about  to  bet 
Here,  therefore,  on  second  thoughts,  is  the  volume- 
measurement  of  Carlyle’s  work — the  number  of 
volumes  representing  the  editions  we  happen  to 
have  read : — 


Trandation*. . Specimens  of  German  Ro¬ 

mance.  4  vola 
Goethe’s  Wilhelm  Meister. 
3  vola 

Kevifw*,  d:e. . Miscellaniea  6  vols. 


Biography  and  History.  .Life  of  Schiller.  1  voL 

French  Revolution :  a  His¬ 
tory.  3  vola 
Lectures  on  Heroes  and 
Hero-worship.  1  voL 
Letters  and  Speeches  of 
O.  CromweU.  2  vola 
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number  of  ‘Pickwick,’  ”  he  somewhere  tells 
us,  “  is  as  large  as  the  Prophecies  of  Jere¬ 
miah.”  The  direction  of  his  labors  may, 
however,  be  indicated  in  this  way ; — 1.  He 
has  greatly  accelerated  the  tendencies  of  our 
language  towards  its  ancient  simplicity  and 
Saxon  strength. — 2.  He  has  transplanted  into 
English  literature  the  highest  growths  of 
Germany,  separating  previously  the  clean 
from  the  unclean. — 3.  He  has  leavened  all 
literature  with  reverence,  and  elevated  the 
life-purpose  of  the  literary  man. — 4.  He  has 
delivered  us  from  Benthamism  and  the  sense- 
philosophies. — 5.  He  has  lifted  history  out  of 
the  daie-and  name  abysses,  and  identified  it 
with  biography.— 6.  He  has  taught  Christians 
the  sacredness  of  life  and  work  in  the  present 
world. — 7.  He,  and  he  alone,  has  indicated 
our  escape,  by  a  manly  path,  from  our  social 
anomalies.  We  will  exhibit,  as  specimen- 
illustrations  of  these  achievements,  his  influ¬ 
ence  on  one  function  of  literature,  that  of  re¬ 
viewing,  and  on  a  single  mind,  and  lake  leave 
of  our  subject. 

We  are,  perhaps,  not  yet  sufficiently  re¬ 
moved  from  the  early  history  of  mordern  re¬ 
viewing,  to  fix  its  place  among  the  influences 
which  have  formed  the  present.  The  common 
tradition  runs,  however,  that  the  Edinburgh 
reviewers  put  down  many  abuses,  and  gave  a 
distinct  impulse  to  literature.  But  it  is  very 
difficult,  in  turning  over  the  earlier  numbers 
of  their  organ,  to  allow  to  their  influence  an 
intrinsically  high  place.  Smartness  and  Whig 
politics  can  only  carry  us  a  perfectly  ascertain¬ 
able  length.  And  certainly,  there  is  an  air 
of  complacency,  a  self-possessedness,  a  crow 
ing,  cowardly,  sort  of  courage,  a  “ihis-will 
never-do’ism,”  in  the  writers,  which  we  do  not 
find  in  the  earnest  literature  of  our  own  day. 
We  claim  for  Thomas  Carlyle  the  merit  of  the 
change.  His  arrival  in  the  review-world  was 
the  signal  for  the  flight  of  Strutwells.  A  few 
months  before  his  article  on  the  “  Slate  of 
German  Literature”  (his  first  there)  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  “  Edinburgh,”  there  was  published 
in  the  same  pages,  a  most  prosaic  piece  of 
Strut wellianism  on  bis  translation  of  “Wil¬ 
helm  Meister.”  Nothing  good  in  this  novel, 
I  assure,  said  Mr  Strutweil ;  it  is  wholly  a 
thing  of  vulgar  playacting  and  questionable 
matrimonial  engagements,  most  dull,  most 
drivelling !  By  the  silent  influence  of  one  quo¬ 
tation,  repeated  in  many  forms,  and  without 


PhiloMphy . Sartor  Resartua  1  voL 

Politici. . Chartism,  Past  and  Pre¬ 

sent,  and  Latter-Daj 
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waste  of  vehemence,  Carlyle  made  such  in* 
eptitudes  for  ever  shameful.  “  The  eye  sees 
what  it  brings  the  means  of  seeing,”  he  wrote- 
This  one  word  laid  the  whole  Strutweil  world 
bare  and  made  their  continuance  impossible. 

If  a  man  will  criticise,  let  him  first  see  that 
his  own  contracted  individuality  do  not  shut 
him  out  from  facts  on  which  a  fair  judgment 
must  rest.  To  stand  on  an  author’s  shoulders, 
and  crow  there,  and  valorously  flourish  a 
wooden  skewer  for  sword,  is  not  reviewing. 

No :  it  is  to  understand  the  reviewed  first  ; 
then,  to  elucidate  his  particular  theorem,  good 
or  evil,  and  translate  it  for  the  general  reader. 
Carlyle  himself  failed  not  to  walk  up  to  his 
precept.  And  the  reverence  with  which,  , 
twenty  years  ago,  he  approached  his  favorite 
Novalis,  Richter,  and  Goethe,  and  our  own 
Johnson  and  Burns,  can  easily  be  traced,  as 
leaven,  in  the  present  tone  and  character  of 
the  best  reviews  of  England  and  America. 

In  other  directions,  his  influence  has  been 
as  great.  It  has  been  noticed  by  the  writer 
of  the  ingenuous  and  appreciative  review  of 
the  “  Latter-Day  Pamphlets”  in  the  "  North 
British,”  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  England 
under  forty,  whom  Carlyle  has  not,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  influenced.  A  friend  of 
ours,  who  is  “  under  forty,”  has  allowed  us 
to  quote  the  following  rather  enthusiastic  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  statement : — “  For  ourselves, 
with  a  profound  feeling  of  gratitude,  we  re¬ 
call  the  night,  now  some  fourteen  years  ago, 
when  we  came  first  upon  the  writings  of  this 
man.  A  medical  friend,  who  was  pleased  to 
patronize  our  callow  boyhood,  had  airted  us 
to  the  paper  on  Bums ;  “  the  best  by  far,” 
he  added,  “  which  has  appeared  on  our  poet, 
and  by  a  schoolmaster.”  Whether  some  echo 
of  the  Kirkaldy  dominieship  had  come  to  our 
surgeon’s  ear,  or  Carlyle  was  actually  on  his 
six  months’  reign  of  that  school,  when  it  was 
written,  we  never  found  out.  But  we  set  out 
on  our  travels  for  the  New  Star.  The  public 
library  of  the  suburban  village  we  lived  in  had 
once,  in  its  palmier  days,  taken  in  the  “  Edin¬ 
burgh  ”  Perhaps  the  number  containing 
“  Burns  ”  might  be  there  ?  And  it  was.  And 
not  it  alone.  “  Jean  Paul  Richter,*’  “State 
of  German  Literature,”  “  Taylor’s  Survey,” 
and  the  “  Characteristics,”  were  also  there. 
Then  was  the  sunny  hour  of  our  boyhood. 
Glasgow  smoke  and  student- poverty  swept 
into  the  gulph  behind  us.  A  Phosphor  had 
brought  light  to  us,  and  us  to  the  gates  of 
the  city  of  light.  Much  of  our  new  teacher’s 
work  had  ere  this  been  published.  Another 
1  library — a  penny  a  week  one — brought  us 
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Diamond  Necklace,”  and  the  immortal  “  Sar¬ 
tor  ”  in  “Fraser’s Magazine.”  Passages  of 
the  “  Necklace  ”  are  pealing  up  through  us 
to  the  present  day.  Wonder  grew  up  with¬ 
in  us  again.  A  ‘  golden  prime’  shot  in  red 
lines  into  our  inner  life.  The  age  of  romance 
embosomed  us,  and  filled  us  with  the  sense 
of  present  beauty.  Glimpses  into  the  mir¬ 
acle  of  life  were  opened  up  in  ‘  Sartor.’  The 
flowing  river,  the  town  crowd,  the  town  it¬ 
self,  came  to  us  with  new  meanings  and  words 
from  the  far  past.  Then,  on  our  path,  came 
*  Novalis’ — then  the  lament  for  ‘  Edward 
Irving’ — then  ‘Heroes  and  Hero-worship,’ 
itself  a  shoot  of  the  Igdrasil-life  tree  it  des¬ 
cribed — and  last  of  all,  at  that  period,  ‘  Char¬ 
tism.’  Hitherto  we  had  been  warming  our 
spiritual  toes  at  the  hearth  of  a  fierce  demo¬ 
cracy — Equality,  Liberty,  lladicalism.  Char¬ 
tism  (but  never  O’Connorism — never  so  low 
as  that),  and  Channingism,  hardly  suffice  to 
compound  a  name  for  our  superlative  Liber¬ 
alism.  Dismissal  of  bishops  from  the  Upper 
House,  destruction  of  the  Upper  House  itself, 
universal  suffrage,  abolition  of  taxes,  were 
only  prefatory  leaves  from  the  volume  of  our 
politics.  In  this  hot-bath  of  furious  demo¬ 
cracy,  the  following  sentence — a  proverb,  we 
believe — of  ‘  Chartism,’  found  us : — ‘  Rights 
of  man!  If  every  one  had  his  rights,  who 
VBOtild  escape  a  whipping?'  Somehow  or 
other,  our  democracy  got  cold  end  colder. 
‘  A.  bade  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his  feet ; 
1  put  my  hand  into  the  bed,  and  felt  them, 
and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone ;  then  1 
felt  to  his  knees,  and  so  upward,  and  upward, 
and  all  was  as  cold  as  any  stone.’  If  every  one 
had  his’rights,  who  would  escape  a  whipping  ? 
That  was  the  word.  It  haunted  us  wherever 
we  turned  our  steps.  Political  meetings  lost 
their  interest,  popular  applause  its  meaning, 
platform  oratory  its  fire,  ’fhe  edges  of  old 
things  crumbled  away  from  us.  \Ve  laugh¬ 
ed  at  the  tricks  which  brought  cheers  from 
the  crowa.  A  power  thrust  us  out  from  its 
midst,  shut  us  up  into  a  corner,  looked  down 
into  the  hidden  places  of  our  heart,  turned 
us  inside-out  and  over  and  over,  and  weigh- 


[Dec., 

ed  us  as  in  a  balance,  and  humbled  us,  and 
made  us  wiser,  and  all  by  the  pressure  of  this 
one  question  : — If  thou  hadst  thy  rights — 
what  then  ? — the  inexorable  whip !  ’ 

But  we  cut  short  our  whipped  friend,  and 
shall  now  leave  our  artist’s  portrait  in  our 
gallery,  and  take  our  departure  hence.  As 
we  step  down  into  the  paved  streets,  and  mix 
once  more  among  the  hurrying  crowds,  a  still 
quiet  music  seems  to  follow  us,  or  rather,  in¬ 
deed,  to  murmur  up  within  us.  A  living 
voice  it  is,.that  separates  us  from  the  crowd, 
and  then  knits  us  closer  to  it.  The  passing 
footsteps  become  beats  of  passing  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  swimming  light  falls  upon  the 
clock  of  life.  One !  two !  The  hours  go  past 
into  eternity.  We  push  open  the  door  of  our 
home.  The  voices  of  loved  ones  welcome 
us.  And  the  loud  welcome  of  childhood, 
and  the  striking  of  clocks,  and  the  fall  of 
hurrying  steps,  and  the  thoughts  of  our  own 
hearts,  and  the  rush  of  infinite  life,  twine  to¬ 
gether  into  the  inner  echoes  of  a  song  of  Car¬ 
lyle’s,  which  has  redeemed  us  to  work  from 
many  an  idle  impulse,  and  taught  us  more  of 
the  sacredness  of  life  and  time  than  we  can 
describe  in  words.  Singing  it,  we  lay  down 
our  pen : 

“  So  here  hath  been  dawning 

•  Another  blue  day  : 

Think,  wilt  thou  let  it 
Slip  useless  away  7 

“  Out  of  eternity 

This  new  day  is  born  ; 

Into  eternity 

At  niglil  doth  return. 

“  Bctiold  it  aforetime 
No  eye  ever  did  : 

So  soon  it  for  ever 
From  all  eyes  is  hid. 

“  Here  hath  been  dawning 
Another  blue  day : 

Think,  wilt  thou  let  it 
Slip  useless  away  ?” 
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What  constitutes  a  first-rate  novel  is  a 
problem  which  might  raise  consternation  in 
the  senate-house  of  Cambridge  ;  a  problem 
knotty  enough  to  stagger  the  entire  corpora¬ 
tion  of  wranglers,  and  strike  the  senior  ops 
“all  of  a  heap,”  and  impel  the  junior  ops 
(wooden  spoon  and  all)  to  take  refuge  in 
suicide.  When  a  plenary  and  all-satisfying 
definition  has  once  been  given,  it  will  be 
time  to  append  to  the  main  proposition  the 
accompanying  “  rider  viz.,  whether  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  a  first-rate  novel  is  within 
the  potential  limits  of  female  genius — whe¬ 
ther  it  lies  within  or  beyond  the  frontiers  as¬ 
signed  to  womanly  capacity  by  psychologi¬ 
cal  map-makers.  If  the  ideal  novel  be  as 
difficult  of  realization  as  a  first-class  poem  or 
play,  we  fear,  both  on  b  priori  and  b p*>steriori 
grounds,  that  the  verdict  will  go  against 
“  the  sex.”  Most  of  their  wisest  brethren, 
and  some  of  their  wisest  selves — (we  trem¬ 
ble,  currenle  calamo,  as  we  remember  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  Mrs.  Bloomer  and  the  Emancipa¬ 
tionists  !) — emphatically  support  this  view  of 
the  ca.«e.  If  the  view  be  fallacious,  it  can 
and  ought  to  be  disproved  by  facts.  And 
so  it  i» !  indignantly  exclaims  some  belle 
Amazon — facts  are  against  it.  To  which 
some  uncourteous  infidel,  having  examined 
the  evidence,  will  probably  reply  :  Tant  pis 
pour  les  faits.  And  then  the  malignant  scof¬ 
fer,  shaking  his  perennial  wig,  will  order 
judgment  to  go  by  default.  “  Woman,  sis¬ 
ter  !” — thus  have  we  seen  the  better  half  of 
the  penus  homo  apostrophized  by  one  of  its 
most  chivalric  admirers — “Woman,  sister! 
there  are  some  things  which  you  do  not  ex¬ 
ecute  as  well  as  your  brother  man  ;  no,  nor 
ever  will.  Pardon  me,  if  I  doubt  whether 
you  will  ever  produce  a  great  poet  from 
your  choirs,  or  a  Mozart,  or  a  Phidias,  or  a 
klichael  Angelo,  or  a  great  philosopher,  or  a 
great  scholar — by  which  last  is  meant,  not 
one  who  depends  simply  on  an  infinite 
memory,  but  also  on  an  infinite  and  electri¬ 
cal  power  of  combination,  bringing  together 
from  the  four  winds,  like  the  angels  of  the 
resurrection,  what  else  were  dust  from  dead 
men’s  bones,  into  the  unity  of  breathing  life. 


If  you  can  create  yourselves  into  any  of  these 
great  creators,  why  have  you  not?”  Mrs. 
Gore,  one  of  the  cleverest  of  her  sex,  holds 
to  the  same  creed,  and  explicitly  states  her 
conviction,*  that  a  woman  of  first-rate  facul¬ 
ties  would  constitute  only  a  third-rate  man ; 
citing  the  names  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  Miss 
Edgeworth,  Miss  Martineau,  and  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing,  as  confirming  her  rule — “  such  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions  that  I  can  find  (so  she  write.s  in 
1848)  no  fifth  to  add  to  the  catalogue.”  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  if  that  is  a  first-rate  novel  of  its 
kind,  which  holds  a  polished  mirror  up  to 
London  high  life,  and  secures  glittering  and 
vivacious  reflections  of  its  giddy,  madding 
crowds,  and  whiles  away  idle  or  heavy  hours 
by  witty  sketches  of  men  and  manners,  and 
shoots  Folly  as  it  flies  with  shafts  of  singular 
point,  Mrs.  Gore  will  lake  honors  in  the  first 
class,  with  such  others  as  Lister  and  Disraeli, 
Hook  and  Bulwer  Lytton.  We  are  far  from 
calling  the  fashionable  novel  a  first-rate  thing ; 
the  world,  or  a  “  pretty  considerable”  frac¬ 
tion  of  it,  is  very  properly,  and  none  too  soon, 
growing  weary  of  that  department  of  fiction. 
But  taking  it  such  ns  it  is,  we  see  in  it  a  field , 
the  cultivation  of  which  has  been  attained  by 
female  heart,  in  a  degree  almost,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  that  realized  by  the  masculine  gen¬ 
der.  In  fact,  it  is  because  the  fashionable 
novel  is  a  companitively  trivial  matter,  re¬ 
quiring  powers  of  an  order  quite  inferior  to 
those  essential  to  a  higher  range  of  art — it  is 
because  it  is  so  much  more  easy  to  sparkle 
on  the  surface  than  to  stem  and  direct  the 
under-current — that  a  woman  can  write  a 
“  Cecil”  which  shall  rival  a  man’s  “  Pelham,” 
while  she  does  not  prove  her  ability  to  cope 
with  the  same  man’s  “  Rienzi.”  Both  intel¬ 
lectually  and  morally,  the  fashionable  novel 
occupies  but  humble  rank.  Of  novels  in 
general,  the  best  which  can  be  hoped  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,|  that  they  may 
sometimes  instruct  the  youthful  mind  by  real 
pictures  of  life,  and  sometimes  awaken  their 
better  feeling  and  sympathies  by  strains  of 
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generous  sentiment  and  tales  of  fictitious  woe. 
Beyond  this  point — and  we  fear  all  fashiona¬ 
ble  novels  must  be  so  classed — they  are, 
adds  the  greatest  of  novelists,  “  a  mere  ele¬ 
gance,  a  luxury  contrived  for  the  amusement 
of  polished  life,  and  the  gratification  of  that 
half-love  of  literature  which  pervades  all 
ranks  in  an  advanced  stage  of  society,  and 
are  read  much  more  for  amusement  than  for 
the  least  hope  of  deriving  instruction  from 
them.”  Meanwhile  we  may  safely  aver  of 
Mrs.  Gore’s  expositions  of  frivolous  high  life, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  de  donner  a  des 
sottises  une  tournure  plus  agreable.  What¬ 
ever  we  may  think  of  her  many-sided  satire 
and  her  one-sided  whiggism,  there  is  no  de¬ 
nying  her  facile  mastery  of  the  materials  with 
which  she  works.  Each  change  of  fashion’s 
many-colored  life  she  knows  and  draws  con 
amort — each  aspect  in  the  biography  of  its 
votaries,  whether 

In  the  full  blaze  of  bonnets,  and  ribands,  and  airs — 
Such  things  as  no  rainbow  hath  colors  to  paint, 

or  at  a  subsequent  epoch,  when 

Time  hath  reduced  them  to  wrinkles  and  prayers. 
And  the  flirt  finds  a  decent  retreat  in  the  iSaint* 

The  true  fashionable  novelist  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  enjoying  the  serenity  of  a  fly  upon 
a  new-made  grave,  or  an  or-molu  Venus 
above  a  French  clock,  smil.ng  unmoved  at 
her  own  gilded  toe,  heedless  of  the  whirring 
wheels  and  straining  springs,  and  the  ever- 
fleeting  course  of  time  below.  We  do  not 
altogether  confound  Mrs.  Gore  with  that 
school.  She  satirizes,  as  well  as  depicts,  the 
gay  world.  She  shows  it,  and  something 
more — she  shows  it  up.  She  does  not  re¬ 
quire  us,  as  the  true  fashionable  novelist  does, 
to  fall  down  and  worship  her  image ;  nay, 
she  bids  us  rap  our  knuckles  on  its  brow, 
and  mark  the  echo  of  soiling  brass  ;  or  lay 
our  band  on  its  side,  aim  observe  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  pulsation,  of  all  life.  So  keenly, 
indeed,  does  she  see  into  and  despise  the  weak 
points  of  the  idol,  that  satire  has  become  al¬ 
most  too  habitual  with  her,  and  finds  a  quarry 
at  every  turn.  It  looks  ungrateful  in  Diana’s 
silver  shrine-makers  to  deride  the  goddess, 
seeing  that  raurrig  rrjg  ipyagiag  eviropta 
duruv  s<frh 

Denizens  of  fashionable  and  pseudo- 
fashionable  life  there  are,  whom  none  can 
sketch  with  happier  vraisemb/ance.  Such  as 
ministers’  wives,  who,  while  their  husbands 

*  Thomas  Moore. 


are  inventing  political  combinations  and  spec¬ 
ulating  upon  European  alliances,  employ 
themselves  in  caballing  with  Madame  Le 
Brun,  the  Talleyrand  of  modern  modiatet, 
concerning  revolutions  in  caps  and  conspira¬ 
cies  against  turbans  that  be.  Or,  showy  in¬ 
trigantes  in  white  satin,  those  prime  J(mne 
of  society,  who,  whatever  ministers  shall 
reign,  are  always  to  be  found  in  musk-scented 
correspondence  with  Downing-street.  Or, 
drawing-room  parasites,  with  the  true  toady 
capacity  for  the  running-pattern  conversa¬ 
tion  that  forms  so  admirable  an  arpeggio  ac¬ 
companiment  to  the  solos.  Or,  ladies  in 
their  ninth  lustrum,  who  have  renounced  for¬ 
ever  the  influence  of  the  puppies,  and  betaken 
themselves  for  consolation  to  the  tabbies,  and 
are  inspired  with  a  new  insight  into  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  existence  by  cards — “  universal 
panacea — cards  that  knit  up  the  ravelled 
sleeve  of  care,  boon  Nature’s  kind  restorer, 
balmy  cards.”  Peers  and  parvenus,  clubs 
and  coteries,  dowagers  and  chaperones,  tuft- 
hunters  and  toadies  ;  dandies  who  write  taf¬ 
feta  verses  in  silken  albums,  and  wash  their 
poodles  in  milk  of  roses  ;  dandies  couchant — 
supercilious,  silent,  self-concentrated  ;  dan¬ 
dies  ramjxint — vehement,  garrulous,  and  gor¬ 
geously  impertinent ;  inetfable  coxcombery  in 
all  its  kaleidoscopic  aspects,  from  that  of  the 
omnibus  box  opera,  not  “  city,  bank”) 

down  to  that  of  Swan  and  Edgar’s  ;  these, 
and  such  as  these ,  are  Mrs.  Gore’s  plastic 
creatures,  her  slaves  of  the  lamp.  She  is  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  lingo  which  they  use,  or  affect. 
Mr.  George  Borrow  is  not  a  greater  adept 
in  gypsy  slang,  nor  .fudge  Haliburton  in  the 
racy  etymology  of  Brother  Jonathan,  nor 
Dickens  in  the  idioms  of  Cockneyism,  nor 
Lever  in  rollicking  llibernicisms,  nor  Marryat 
in  marine  stores  of  elo<|uence,  nor  Thackeray 
in  the  hand-book  of  Snobbism,  nor  Kingsley 
in  Christianized  Carlylese,  nor  Anstey  in  the 
platitudes  of  debate,  nor  Hume  in  the  “  tot- 
tle”  of  the  whole — than  is  Mrs.  Gore  in  the 
patavinity  of  peers  and  the  patois  of  parve¬ 
nus 

When  she  draws  a  character  that  we  can 
like  or  respect,  the  interest  we  take  in  it  is 
greater  than  such  a  character  would  else¬ 
where  command,  from  the  relief  it  affords  to 
the  tinkling  cymbalry  and  crackling  thorns 
and  gilded  gewgaws  around.  Being  the  only 
very  human  thing  present,  it  is  hailed  as  a 
bird  (to  use  her  own  illustration)  which 
alights  upon  the  mast  during  a  sea-voyage, 
and  which  the  mariner  notes  with  intense  in¬ 
terest,  however  dingy  its  plumage  or  poor  its 
voice.  It  is  a  mercy  to  meet  with  such  a 
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rara  avis,  making  no  pretensions  to  merciless 
wit,  and  unambitious  of  a  repute  for  persiflage. 
Not  that  Mrs.  Gore’s  wit,  with  all  its  levity, 
is  devoid  of  wisdom.  Wit  she  somewhere 
defines  the  animus  of  wisdom — legitimate  oS'- 
spring  of  an  union  between  good  sense  and 
good  spirits.  But  there  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh  in  over-much  commerce  with  the  exer¬ 
cise  and  the  victims  of  raillery  ;  satire,  how¬ 
ever  polished,  becomes  an  edged  tool  with 
which  we  care  not  long  to  play  nor  to  see  it 
glancing,  and  doing  execution  in  the  grasp 
of  others.  Three  volumes  of  sprightly  sar¬ 
casm  leave  one  in  poor  spirits — or  perhaps  a 
little  angry  at  having  spent  so  much  time  on 
hollow  hearts  that  do  not  improve  on  acquain¬ 
tance.  The  author  is  then  in  danger  of  being 
characterized  in  Grammont’s  words — elle  en¬ 
nuis  en  voulant  hriller.  Jeffrey  says  that 
such  a  brilliant  circle  as  that  of  Madame  du 
Deffand  probably  will  never  exist  again  in 
the  world,  and  adds,  “  nor  are  we  very  sorry 
for  it.”  The  company  in  which  Mrs.  Gore 
is  most  rhez  lui,  is  in  kind,  not  degree,  akin  to 
that  which  graced  the  suppers  at  the  convent 
of  St.  Joseph  ;  not  so  witty,  it  is  almost  equal¬ 
ly  heartless,  and  impresses  us  with  uncom¬ 
fortable,  and  perhaps  sometimes  unjust,  con¬ 
ceptions  of  human  nature  in  its  patrician  phai- 
ses.  By  her  own  showing,  Madame  du  Def¬ 
fand  could  never  lose  anything.  Take  them 
en  masse,  and  Mrs.  Gore’s  characters — those 
who  have  anything  characteristic  about  them 
— seem  to  labor  under  the  same  impotency. 
The  Parisian  reunions  must  have  been  highly 
delightful  to  those  who,  as  Jeffrey  says, 
sought  only  for  amusement ;  “  but  not  only 
does  amusement  not  constitute  happiness,  but  | 
also  it  cannot  afford  much  pleasure  to  those 
who  have  not  other  sources  of  happiness.” 
And  thus  even  the  amusement  derivable  from 
tbe  society  of  “  Mothers  and  Daughters,”  and 
the  "  Hamiltons,”  and  their  various  concentric 
circles,  soon  palls  on  our  taste,  and  the  smile 
is  exchanged  for  a  sigh.  There  is  much 
good  in  the  world  of  fashion,  according  to 
the  historian  of  “  Bleak  House,”  and  there 
are  many  good  and  true  people  in  it.  "  But 
the  evil  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  world  wrapped  up 
in  too  much  jeweller’s  cotton  and  fine  wool, 
and  cannot  hear  the  rushing  of  the  larger 
worlds,  and  cannot  see  them  as  they  circle 
round  the  sun.  It  is  a  deadened  world,  and 
its  growth  is  sometimes  unhealthy  for  want  of 
air.”  Little  profit  is  there,  and  not  much 
pleasure,  ib  assignations  with  that  drawing¬ 
room  divinity,  affectation ; 

- who  rules  the  vain,  capricious  throng, 

Twines  the  soft  limb,  and  tunes  the  lisping  longue, 
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Bids  every  hour  the  monstrous  fashions  veer. 

And  guides  the  toss,  the  simper,  and  the  leer.'* 

But  when  we  do  parley  with  the  species,  it 
is  as  well  to  do  so  with  a  sprightly  satirist  as 
dragoman.  And  Mrs.  Gore’s  style  of  inter¬ 
pretation  is  so  piquant  and  amusing,  that  these 
“  strangers  and  foreigners”  become  very 
passable  for  a  time. 

To  give  a  cataloffue  raisonne  of  her  wiitings 
on  bon  ton  in  all  its  branches,  is  more  than 
we  undertake.  It  would  involve  a  larger  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  paper  than  we  can  just 
now  afford  ;  for  we  cannot,  like  her,  write 
against  time,  upon  ream  after  ream  of  fools¬ 
cap.  To  enumerate  her  “entire  works” 
would  be  a  task  proper  for  arithmetical  recre¬ 
ationists.  We  will  not  attempt  it,  until  we 
have  gone  through  Baxter’s  three  hundred 
and  sixty-six  quartos  (that  is,  some  allege, 
one  for  every  day  in  the  year,  plus  an  extra 
one  for  leap  year),  on  the  integral  series  of 
books  registered  at  last  Leipzig  fair. 

Whoso  admires  “Pelham;  or,  the  Adven¬ 
tures  of  a  Gentleman,”  will  own  to  a  like 
sympathy  with  “Cecil;  or,  the  Adventures 
of  a  Coxcomb.”  A  coxcomb  of  the  first 
magnitude  is  the  Hon.  Cecil  Danby.  And 
notwithstanding  the  effeminate  tendency  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  very  constitution  of  coxcombry, 
there  is  reason  to  marvel  how  a  female  hand 
could  have  moulded  so  shrewd,  dashing,  and 
exquisite  a  yx’tit  matfre.  Byron  complained 
of  tbe  specimens  extant  in  bis  days. 

We  have  no  accomplished  blackguards  like  Tom 
Jones, 

But  gentlemen  in  stays,  as  stiff  as  stones. 

Cecil  is  one  who  flourished  in  Byron’s  days, 
and  who  claims  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  noble  lord  ;  but  he  deserves  to  be  credit¬ 
ed  with  the  accomplishments,  minus  the 
blackguardisms,  after  which  the  poet  yeam- 
eth.  He  is,  we  fear,  like  Pelham  and 
Devereux,  and  others  of  the  same  sublime 
category,  at  once  too  good  and  too  bad  to  be 
true — too  sensible  and  too  ridiculous — too 
sagacious  and  too  soft-brained.  He  will  not 
let  us  despise  or  dislike  him,  but  he  forces  us 
a  great  way  towards  both  feelings.  Such  a 
character  is  a  convenient  agent  for  a  clever 
writer’s  outlay  of  social  wit  and  worldly  wis¬ 
dom.  Cecil  Danby  is  the  satirist  and  eke 
the  slave  of  the  beau  monde.  He  becomes 
dictator  to  the  world  of  fashion — a  coxcomb 
of  genius — a  sovereign  who,  when  he  meets 
Brummel  at  Calais,  regards  that  dethroned 

*The  Reigning  Vice.  Book  V. 
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exile  much  as  Cromwell  surreys  the  features 
of  the  decapitated  king,  in  Delaroche’s  pic¬ 
ture  of  Charles  I.,  in  his  coffin.  Cecil  became 
a  coxcomb  for  life  by  catching  a  glimpse  of 
himself,  at  six  months  old,  in  the  swing-glass 
of  his  mother’s  dressing-rocftn  ;  to  infant  in¬ 
stinct  there  was  something  irresistible  in  its 
splendid  satin  cockade ;  and  from  that  apoca¬ 
lyptic  hour  it  was  discovered  that  Master  Cecil 
“  was  always  screaming,  unless,  danced  up 
and  down  by  the  head  nurse  within  view  of 
the  reflection  of  his  one  fascinating  little  per¬ 
son.”  The  rise  and  progress  of  his  dandyism 
are  detailed  with  edifying  minuteness.  What 
the  moral  of  such  a  chronicle  may  be,  it  were 
hard  to  say  ;  unless,  as  has  been  suggested 
in  the  case  of  Pelham,  to  show  that  under  the 
corsets  of  a  dandy  there  sometimes  beats  a 
heart.  Cecil,  indeed,  is  eager  to  aver  that 
there  is  no  more  sentiment  in  his  composition 
than  in  a  jar  of  Jamaica  pickles  ;  but  he 
knows  better.  He  would  be  simply  intol¬ 
erable  were  that  true.  Quite  necessary  to 
the  cohesion  of  his  frivolous  particles,  is  the 
occasional  substratum  of  sentiment  involved 
i»  the  stories  of  Emily  Barnett,  Franszetta, 
Helena,  <fec.  Indispensable  to  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  his  character  from  sneering  heartless¬ 
ness,  are  his  intervals  of  sober  sadness,  his 
parentheses  of  self-inquiry  and  self-condem¬ 
nation.  At  such  intervals,  he  beholds  an 
aimless  destiny  unaccomplished — eternity 
flowing  through  his  hand,  like  the  limpid  wa¬ 
ters  of  a  fountain  through  the  unconscious, 
unenjoying  lips  of  some  marble  Triton ;  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  tends  is  the  melancholy 
deflnition  of  such  biographies — youth  a  blun¬ 
der,  manhood  a  struggle,  old  age  a  regret. 
The  narrative  of  Cecil’s  adventures  is  very 
loosely  constructed,  and  herein  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  to  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton’s  performance, 
which  it  rivals  in  wit  and  briUian«’e.  It  is  a 
collection  of  sketches,  the  only  unity  of  which 
consists  in  the  puppyism  of  the  narrator. 
This  puppyism  changes  its  aspects  with  the 
changes  of  life’s  seasons  ;  it  has  its  springy 
germination,  its  summer  effloresence,  its  au¬ 
tumnal  ripeness,  and  its  wintry  decline  ;  but 
in  each  avatar  it  is  alter  et  idem.  Mrs.  Gore 
has  relieved  the  almost  oppressive  artifleial 
light  of  the  book  by  episodes  of  graver  inter¬ 
est  ;  the  scene  which  old  Barnet  at  Cintra,  for 
instance,  which  conducts  us  to  Emily’s  newly- 
dug  grave — the  Mignon-like  picture  of  the  Ital¬ 
ian  dancing-girl — and  the  death  of  little  Ar¬ 
thur  Danby,  are  effectively  rendered.  Butthese 
are  mere  “  by  the  way”  digressions  ;  the  staple 
is  coxcombry,  its  smart  sayings  and  misdoings. 
Every  chapter  bristles  with  points ;  every 


paragraph  has  its  piquant  tit-bit.  In  respect 
of  elaborate  cleverness,  pungent  antithesis 
and  sprightly  badinage,  “  Cecil”  is  probably 
the  most  remarkable  of  its  author’s  remark¬ 
able  productions.  In  plot,  as  we  have  hinted, 
and  in  delineation  of  character,  it  is  subordin¬ 
ate  to  many.  Cecil  alone  interests  us.  Emily 
comes  and  goes  like  a  shadow  ;  more  might 
have  been  made,  and  profitably,  of  her  inge¬ 
nuous  nature — when  oflended,  a  queen — 
when  pleased,  a  child.  Lady  Orniington  is 
amusing  ;  but  besides  such  portraits  as  Pel¬ 
ham’s  lady-mother,  and  that  admirable  wo¬ 
man  of  the  world.  Lady  Frances  Sheringhara, 
in  Hook’s  “  Parson’s  Daughter,”  she  is  insipid 
and  unsuccessful.  We  expected  more  of  her, 
for  her  first  appearance  told  well ;  and  we  an¬ 
ticipated  an  instructive  acquaintanceship  with 
one  into  whose  dressing-room  we  were  admit¬ 
ted  by  stealth — there  beholding  on  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  table,  blue  veins  sealed  up  in  one  packet, 
and  a  rising  blush  corked  up  in  a  crystal 
phial,  and  a  Pandora’s  b<jx  of  eyebrows,  eye¬ 
lashes,  lips,  cheek,  chin,  ivory  forehead,  and 
a  pearly  row  of  teeth.  “  Her  existence  was 
all  Watteau — all  a  vignette — all  Pompadour 
— all  powder-puff,  all  musk,  all  ambergris ! 
Time  need  have  had  gold  sand  in  his  glass, 
and  an  agate  handle  to  his  scythe,  to  deal 
with  such  a  life  of  trifling.”  iSuch  the  being 
who  could  be  charming  in  company,  when  it 
was  worth  her  while,  but  never  played  to 
empty  benches  ;  like  the  country  manager 
who  could  not  afford  to  give  the  snow-storm 
in  his  Christmas  pantomime  with  white  paper, 
when  the  audience  was  thin,  she  often  “  snow¬ 
ed  brown,”  and  was  peevish  and  ungracious 
until  further  notice.  Her  husband.  Lord  Or- 
mington,  is  of  a  class  which  no  one  can  better 
describe  than  Mrs.  Gore,  but  which  she  has 
described  far  better  elsewhere ;  the  sort  of 
man  one  rarely  sees  out  of  England  ;  reserved, 
without  being  contemplative;  convivial,  with¬ 
out  being  social  ;  cold,  unexpansive,  unde¬ 
monstrative  ;  one  who  quarrelled  with  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  because  they  would  not 
mend  tue  roads  with  the  ruins  of  Fotheringay 
Castle — and  could  perceive  no  irony  in  Ham¬ 
let’s  assignment  of  purpose  to  the  ashes  of 
imperial  Caesar.  Lady  Harriet  Vandeleur 
is  well  done  so  far  as  she  goes ;  an  Irishwo¬ 
man,  with  a  naivete  bordering  on  effrontery 
— pretty,  pouting,  piquante ;  coquette,  jilt, 
flirt,  angel :  restless  and  artificial ;  her  nai¬ 
vete  calculated,  her  impromptufi  faits  a  loisir. 
Thdr^se  is  not  a  bad  illustration  o^the  spiril- 
velle  and  sigh-away/rinme  incomprise,  united 
to  an  Apollo  Belvidere  fed  upon  oil -cake, 
and  weighing  eighteen  stone.  And  a  due 
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source  of  mirth  is  open  in  the  liistory  of  the  ; 
Frau  Wilhelmina,  with  her  carnivorous  and 
other  propensities.  But  it  is  on  English  sub¬ 
jects  that  Mrs.  Gore  best  exhioils  her 
skill. 

The  class  of  fiction  to  which  “  The  Hamil- 
tons"  belongs,  labors  under  the  disadvantage 
of  a  promiscuous  alliance  of  fact  and  fancy. 
Political  life  is  the  theme — the  dates  are  ac¬ 
curately  given — the  ministers  and  the  oppo¬ 
sition  have  each  their  r6le ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  historical  accuracy  is  dehed — the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  not  himself.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  neither  here  nor  there,  and  alj  is  con¬ 
fusion  worse  confounded.  In  “The  Hamil- 
tons”  we  have  political  portraits,  belonging 
to  the  period  of  George  IV.’s  decease  and  the 
Reform  Bill  agitation ;  but  the  food  on  which 
we  are  invited  to  banquet  is  neither  fish,  flesh, 
fowl,  nor  good  red  herring.  The  actors  are 
neither  quite  historical  nor  quite  ideal ;  there 
is  a  quantum  of  reality  about  them,  but  it  is 
not  a  quantum  stiff.  If  political  novels  we 
are  t*i  liave  at  all,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to 
have  them  in  a  more  definite  shape — with  at 
least  two  or  three  veritable  cabinet  ministers, 
inasqued  or  not,  as  you  please,  but  recognix- 
uble,  and  in  keeping  with  the  blue  books  and 
morning  papers  of  twenty  years  since.  One 
can  enjoy,  for  instance,  Plumer  Ward’s  pre¬ 
sentment  of  Canning  (as  Wentworth)  in  “  De 
Vere,”  or  our  novel  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer’s  kit-kuts,  in  “  Coningsby,”  or  the  still 
less  thinly  veiled  characters  in  “  Wynville  ; 
or.  Clubs  and  Coteries.”  But  to  be  impli¬ 
cated  in  such  a  game  as  fast  and  loose — not 
to  find  unity  of  character  on  the  right  hand 
or  the  left — to  be  tantalized  by  a  chaotic  jum¬ 
ble  of  elements,  one  paragraph  taken  from 
the  Annual  liefftster,  and  the  next  coined 
from  the  romancer’s  stock  in  trade — this  has 
a  spice  of  irritation  in  it.  Some  minds,  how¬ 
ever,  may  find  naught  to  cavil  at  in  thU  hy¬ 
brid  type  ;  and  those  who  do  cavil,  will  own 
the  dashing  skill  with  which  Mrs.  Gore  has 
ignored  their  possible  objections,  and  deline¬ 
ated,  in  her  own  witty,  whiggish,  wilful  way, 
a  picture  of  official  life  in  1830.  The  per¬ 
formers  are  many  and  amusing. 

Lord  Laxington,  a  privy  councillor,  with  a 
jargon  and  technical  dialect  as  inveterate  as 
that  of  a  horse-dealer  ;  his  arguments  full  of 
ministerial  mysticism — his  jokes  all  parlia¬ 
mentary — his  notes  of  invitation  formal  as 
official  documents — his  anecdotes  authenti¬ 
cated  by  dates  ;  one  who  speaks  as  if  before 
a  committee,  and  scarcely  knows  how  to  leave 
the  room  without  the  ceremony  of  pairing  ofif, 
or  to  hazard  an  opinion,  lest  he  should  be 
required  to  justify  it  to  his  party.  His  son. 


again,  Augustus  Hamilton,  a  heartless  dandy, 
who  quarrels  with  a  grain  of  pepper  too  much 
in  his  soup — the  Alcibiades  of  Brook-street 
— a  pretender  of  the  vacant  throne  of  Brum- 
meldom — who  forbears  to  enter  the  Opera 
pit  during  one  of  Pasta’s  airs,  lest  he  should 
distract  the  attention  of  the  house — who  has 
the  nicknackery  of. life  at  his  fingers’  ends, 
and  can^^spout  vertu  in  the  choicest  cant  of 
connoisseurship ;  a  cold-blooded  libertine, 
moreover,  and  assuming  the  pride  of  the  ser¬ 
pent,  when  he  is,  in  truth,  the  weakest  of 
worms. 

William  Tottenham,  another  of  the  same 
order — lively  and  good-natured,  so  long  as 
the  sun  shines  and  his  hair  keeps  in  curl,  and 
his  linen  is  starched  to  the  sticking  point ;  but 
whose  wits  will  not  suffice  to  pay  his  hair¬ 
dresser’s  bill,  and  whose  head  and  heart  are 
alike  bankrupt.  Cadogan,  the  model  of  a 
“  perfectly  gentlemanlike  man” — that  is,  by 
Mrs.  Gore’s  interpretaiion,  one  who  must  not 
offend  the  public  eye,  ear,  or  con.science — 
neither  violent  in  his  politics,  vehement  in  his 
affections,  nor  eccentric  in  his  dress — one 
whose  greatness  consists  in  his  mediocrity, 
and  who,  while  following  in  meek  subservi¬ 
ence  the  dictates  of  society,  affects  unbound¬ 
ed  independence.  Bernard  Forbes,  sallow, 
saturnine,  hard-featured,  uncompromising, 
self-respecting,  outspoken  ;  in  spite  of  his 
brown-holland  complexion  and  quizzical  coat, 
one  of  “  those  remarkable  men  who  make  up, 
with  ninety-nine  of  mediocre  capacity,  the 
complement  of  every  hundred  of  the  human 
race  dre.ssing  like  a  dustman,  and  tying  his 
cravat  as  other  men  cord  a  portmanteau  ;  but 
verifying  the  adage  that  it  is  often  the  fruit 
of  roughest  rind  that  is  sweetest  to  the  core. 
Claneustace — one  of  those  characters  which, 

“  like  certain  minerals,  remain  soft  during  the 
process  of  formation,  to  harden  at  last  into 
the  sternest  compactness.” 

And  then  for  the  women.  Susan,  whom 
everybody  loved — so  mild,  so  benevolent,  so 
forbearing  ;  so  unpresuraing  ;  such  a  patient, 
devoted,  much-wronged  nature  a.s  Mr.  Thack¬ 
eray  loves  to  depict  amid  crowds  of  selfish, 
hollow-hearted  men;  an  innocent,  so  slow  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  wickedness,  that 
she  trusts  her  happiness,  her  person,  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  her  mind,  to  the  keeping  of  one  who 
despises  all  things  good  and  holy ;  and  in  the 
development  of  whose  career,  Mrs.  Gore  has 
exercised  that  command  of  pathos  which 
some  critics  deny  her,  as  though  she  could 
only,  at  host,  fnire  had iner  la  tendresse.  Ju¬ 
lia  Hamilton  pleases  such  censors  better ;  a 
fashionable  fribble,  who  plays  an  able  gama, 

I  both  at  the  whist- table  and  with  the  hand  of 
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court-cards  dealt  to  lier  in  the  long  rubber 
of  human  life ;  who  cares  not  to  cast  her 
eyes  on  a  single  female  face,  except  the  four 
queens,  which  strengthen  her  hand  at  whist, 
and  who  never  lays  aside  her  secret  mail-coat 
of  egotism,  either  in  the  arms  of  her  father 
or  at  the  footstool  of  her  Maker.  Mrs.  Ca- 
dogan  is  a  revolting  sketch  :  a  beautiful  wo¬ 
man,  who,  bv  wearing  a  smiling  face  when 
discontented,  has  learnt  to  wear  an  innocent 
one  wliile  sinning ;  and  whose  mind  contntcts 
at  last,  in  quintessential  malignity,  into  the 
poison  drop  that  indicts  destruction  on  others. 
That  she  is  unnatural  and  improbable  is  our 
consolation  ;  the  part  which  she  plays,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  fortunes  of  “  The  Hamiltons” 
gives  scope  to  some  very  powerful  writing — 
unlabored,  indeed,  and  unpretending,  but  rea¬ 
lizing  more  than  one  scene  of  tragic  interest. 

But  the  comedy  of  artificial  life  is  Mrs. 
Gore’s  forte  ;  and  it  is  when  reproducing,  in 
her  brilliant  way,  the  soap-bubbles  and  spark¬ 
ling  fire-flies  of  the  “  upper  ten  thousand,” 
that  we  feel  her  power ;  when  she  invites  us 
to  Mayfair  or  Baden,  to  gaze  on  her  lifelike 
and  highly-colored  “  tableau,”  as  Le  Sage 
has  it,  “  des  soins,  des  peines,  des  mouve- 
raents,  que  les  pauvres  mortels  se_  donnent, 
pour  remplir  agr6ablement  le  petit  espace 
entre  leur  maissance  et  leur  mort.”  A  Bur- 
tonshaw  family — a  gossiping  Pen.  Smith — a 
Sir  Joseph  Leighton,  “  one  of  those  fussy  men, 
who  insist  on  having  dots  placed  on  all  the 
»’«  of  life,  and  crosses  on  its  <’«” — in  hitting 
off  folks  of  this  calibre,  with  a  few  smart 
strokes  of  her  everlasting  gold  pen,  lies  her 
supremacy. 

The  tragical  story  of  the  Duchess  dePras- 
lin  has  contributed  an  adventitious  interest  to 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  “  Mrs.  Array taga;  or. 
Female  Domination.”  The  book  was  a  favo¬ 
rite  one  with  that  ill-fated  lady  ;  and  a  volume 
of  it  being  found  on  her  bed,  stained  with  her 
blood,  and  subsequently  deposited  in  evidence 
at  the  trial,  it  acquired  remarkable  notoriety 
on  the  continent.  At  home  it  has  enjoyed 
the  applause  of  diverse  and  distinguished 
readers — among  them,  a  lord-chancellor — 
peers,  like  Lord  Holland,  without  stint — 
wits,  like  Jekyll  and  Luttrell,  of  vast  dinner- 
table  influence — and  novellists  like  Beckford 
and  Bulwer  Lytton,  of  ungainsayable  credit 
and  renown.  The  tale  runs  upon  the  inju¬ 
rious  efifects  produced  upon  the  female  cha¬ 
racter  by  an  extension  of  the  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  sex.  Mrs.  Armytage  *  is  one 

*  And  poor  Mrs,  Armytage,  warning  exaction. 
Site  arm  chaired  forever,  a  dread  petrifaction. 

Ldoh  Humt. 


who  exercises  over  her  children  the  utmost 
rigor  of  petty  despotism — one  whose  love  of 
domination  had  been  allowed  to  progress  into 
a  ruling  passion,  by  the  indulgence  of  an  inert 
and  adoring  husband — one,  of  whom  her  son 
affirms,  that  were  he  to  fall  in  love  with  an 
angel,  blest  with  a  peerage  in  her  own  right, 
and  a  million  in  the  five  percents,  she  would 
be  sure  to  raise  objections.  Her  haughty 
temper  breaks  the  heartof  her  daughter,  the 
admirable  Sophia,  and  bows  her  to  an  early 
grave ;  it  makes  her  son,  Arthur,  a  miserable 
dependent,  and  his  wife — the  artless  and 
winning  Marian — a  neglected  alien  :  and  it 
goes  far  towards  raiding  between  these  two 
a  cloud  of  suspicion  and  discord,  charged 
with  ruin  to  their  mutual  happiness.  The 
ordeal  of  discipline  through  which  that 
haughty  spirit  has  to  pass,  ere  it  will  bate 
one  jot  of  its  pretensions,  is  finely  and  feel- 
ingly  portrayed.  Several  parts,  indeed,  of 
this  novel  are  marked  by  more  than  ordinary 
pathos  ;  especially  the  death-bed  of  Sophia, 
that  mild,  pure,  most  unselfish  maiden,  who 
had  scarcely  ever  been  parted  an  hour  from 
her  mother’s  side ;  “  and  though  Mrs.  Army- 
tage’s  loftiness  of  spirit  seemed  to  elevate 
her  above  all  sympathy  with  the  timid  girl, 
as  the  giant  oak  above  all  consciousness  of 
the  fragrant  violet  blooming  at  its  root,  yet 
now  that  the  flower  had  withered,  the  tree 
seemed  desolate ;  for  winter  was  around  its 
leafless  boughs.”  A  powerful  hand  is  also 
visible  in  the  description  of  the  meeting  and 
explanation  between  Arthur  and  Edgar 
Rainsford — and  of  Arthur’s  passionate  reve¬ 
lation  to  his  mother  of  her  illegal  tenure  of 
Holywell — and  of  the  disease-stricken  and 
heart-sore  woman’s  return  home,  to  humble 
herself  and  die.  There  is  a  larger  supply,  too, 
of  agreeable  acquaintances  than  one  often 
finds  in  Mrs.  Gore’s  fictions ;  the  Rotherhams, 
for  instance  ;  and  excellent  Dr.  Grant ;  and 
part  of  the  Maranham  family ;  and  Arthur, 
and  Sophia,  and  Marian.  Even  Winsome 
Wyn  becomes  likeable,  when  transformed  to 
Lord  Wildingham — though  we  fancy  he  was 
not  originally  meant  to  be  endured,  nor  is  the 
process  of  amendment  very  naturally  explain¬ 
ed.  The  vis  comica  is  well  sustained  in  the 
person  of  honest  Jack  Baltimore — a  man  of 
cunning  in  the  odds,  expert  at  billiards,  ad¬ 
dicted  to  punch,  knowing  in  horseflesh  and  the 
slang  dictionary  ;  and  tolerable  amusement  is 
to  be  had  out  of  the  aspiring  Yankee,  Mister 
Leonidas  Lomax,  who  makes  his  entrie  as  a 
never-say-die  antagonist  of  “  aristocratic 
usurpation,”  speaking  in  aphorisms  himself, 
and  perpetually  correcting  the  moods  and 
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tpnses  of  other  people,  and  proving  his  inca¬ 
pacity  to  take  a  pinch  of  t^nufT  without  con¬ 
necting  the  measure  with  some  precept  of 
political  economy  ;  but  who  eventually  sub¬ 
sides  into  a  courtly,  tuft-hunting  sycophant 
— covers  his  republican  nakedness  with  gay 
waistcoats  and  tine  trinkets — and  disports 
himself,  padded,  pinched,  painted,  with  an 
Adonis  wig  and  a  pair  of  tixed  spurs.  Other 
pleasant  sketches  we  have,  in  the  persons  of 
Dyke  Robsey,  M.  P.,  “all  for  railways  and 
radical  reform,’’  and  his  cheery,  vulgar,  kind- 
hearted  spouse  ;  and  Mrs.  Avarilla,  one  of 
the  weird  sisters  at  the  Grange,  rigidly  cold 
and  formal,  but  ever  in  a  solemn  bustle  and 
perplexity  of  business.  The  Grange  mystery 
is  an  episode  of  indiflFerent  interest. 

But  we  must  scramble  to  a  conclusion,  in 
a  very  immethodical  fashion ;  for  how,  with 
stinted  limits  and  an  imperfect  memory,  can 
we  tind  our  way  to  a  along  the  high¬ 
ways  and  byways  of  Mrs.  (iore’s  wide  do¬ 
mains,  unless  in  a  manner  sadly  skipping  anti 
desultory !  To  run  over  the  names,  then,  of 
some  other  of  her  host  of  novels — there  are 
the  “  Reign  of  Terror”  and  the  “  Lettre  de 
Cachet,”  the  earliest  and,  some  think,  the 
most  graceful  and  attractive  of  her  opera 
omnia.  Her  more  recent  and  characteristic 
style  found  its  tirst  decided  display  in  “  Wo¬ 
men  as  'Ihey  Are” — a  somewhat  flippant 
picture  of  fashionable  and  Lady's  Mayazine 
existence.  It  appeared  in  1830,  and  was 
followed  next  year  by  the  renowned  and 
effervescent  volumes  devoted  to  “  Mothers 
and  Daughters” — of  which  the  critical  Phee- 
bus  of  “  Blue-Stocking  Revels,”  who  con- 
fe.ssed  he  sometimes  wished  Mrs.  Gore’s  three 
volumes  were  two,  was  fain  to  protest — 

But  not  when  she  dwelt  upon  daughters  or'moth- 
ers ; 

Oh,  then  the  three  made  him  quite  long  for  three 
others. 

Another  year,  and  she  produced  “The 
Fair  of  May  Fair,”  a  series  of  a  rather  fade 
and  jKutst  aspect.  After  “  Mr.s.  Armytage” 
there  came  (1838)  “The  Heir  of  Selwood” 
— a  complicated  story,  which  involvei  both 
reader  and  writer  in  a  labyrinth  that  o  eor 
twice  threatens  a  “  flx” — illustrative  «  i  the 
wrongful  acquisition  of  a  noble  estat  ,  and 
the  perplexities  of  a  childless  herain  ,  who 
adopts  a  strange  infant  as  her  own,  and  anon 
tinds  herself  a  mother  de  facto  as  well  as  de 
jure.  In  this  tale  Mrs.  Gore  is  more  re¬ 
strained  and  serious  than  usual.  Next  came 
‘‘  The  Cabinet  Minister,”  represented  by  a 


Sir  Robert  Crewe — one  of  those  official  ve¬ 
terans  whom  she  describes  with  such  yusto; 
the  time  being  that  of  the  Carlton  House  re^ 
gency,  and  the  theme  one  to  which,  in  its 
salient  points,  she  is  marvellously  au  fait. 
The  same  year  (1820)  appeared  “Prefer¬ 
ment  ;  or.  My  Uncle  the  Earl” — full  of  satirie 
touches,  and  supported  by  one  or  two  capital 
full-length  figures.  It  has  b<*en  said,  that  so 
faithful  are  her  portraits,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  difficult  for  one  moving  in  the  sarna 
circles  to  detect  the  individuals  from  whom 
particular  traits  are  drawn :  yet  are  they  not 
portraits,  nor,  what  is  still  more  common, 
caricatures  of  well  known  personages;  th« 
peculiarities  only  are  derived  from  distinct 
originals,  and  combined  with  genend  charac¬ 
teristics.  “  Her  pages  are  a  complete  Roche¬ 
foucauld  of  English  high  life.”  But  tlis 
satire  is  not  crabbed,  the  irony  is  not  morose, 
the  ridicule  is  not  snappish ;  for  this  we  may 
take  Apollo’s  word  at  the  Feast  of  the  Vio¬ 
lets, 

For  her  satire,  he  s  iid,  wasn’t  evil,  a  Lit ; 

But  as  full  of  good  heart  as  of  spirits  and  wit. 

In  1 840  we  had  “  The  Dowager ;  or,  th« 
New  School  for  Scandal,”  of  which  the  name 
is  its  own  interpreter,  being  a  motley  and 
high-colored  picture  of  the  results  of  babbling 
and  gossip,  the  prolific  seeds  sown  by  Mrs. 
Candours  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbites.  The 
Dowager  herself.  Lady  Delmaine,  is  one  of 
our  author’s  most  felicitous  characters  ;  but, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  others  are 
pasteboard,  and  that  of  the  flimsiest  make  ; 
and  the  story  is  rattled  thiough  with  a  care¬ 
less  rapidity,  and  overflow  of  colloquial  levi¬ 
ty,  which  make  us  approve  once  again  the 
criticism  of  the  divinity  already  appealed  to ; 

Only  somewhat  he  found,  now  and  then,  which 
dilated 

A  little  too  much  on  the  fashions  it  rated. 

And  heaps  of  “  polite'  conversation”  so  true 
That  he,  once,  really  wished  the  three  volumes 
were  two. 

If  we  have  wished  it  more  than  onee,  may 
Mrs.  Gore  and  her  tutelar  god  forgive  us  ! 

Her  familiarity  with  Parisian  life  and  man¬ 
ners  found  room  for  lively  display  in  “  Gre- 
ville ;  or,  a  Season  in  Psiris,”  which  was 
succeeded,  in  1842,  by  a  novel,  where  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Russia,  viz.,  “  The  Ambassa¬ 
dor’s  ^Vife,”  spoilt  by  haste  and  recklessness 
of  construction,  but  clever,  piquant,  and  pun¬ 
gent  as  ever.  More  pains  she  must  have 
taken  in  working  up  the  power  and  passion 
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(for  there  are  both  in  an  eminent  degree)  of 
“  'fhe  Banker’s  Wife ;  or,  Court  and  City 
but  those  who  chiefly  appreciate  her,  pro¬ 
nounce  it  comparatively  heavy  reading. 
Scenes  there  are,  however,  of  genuine  come¬ 
dy  and  humorous  relief,  such  as  scarcely  any 
one  else  could  have  put  on  paper.  'Ibere 
was  some  ground  for  a  critic  at  this  period 
(1843-4)  affirming  that,  “within  the  last 
eight  or  nine  years  Mrs.  Gore  had  distanced 
nearly  all  her  contemporaries  by  a  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  novels  in 
our  language.”*  Nor,  excepting  a  brief  in¬ 
terval,  did  she  abate  in  literary  energy. 
Emulation,  if  nothing  else,  must  have  sus¬ 
tained  a  spirit  like  hers ;  was  not  Mrs.  Trol¬ 
lope  still  publishing  her  thousands,  and  Mr. 
James  his  ten  thousands  ?  Besides  the  con¬ 
secrated  form  of  three  volumes,  there  were 
the  magazines  into  which  to  pour  the  exu¬ 
berance  of  her  invention.  In  this  shape  she 
gave  us  *•  Blanks  and  Prizes,”  “Temptation 
and  Atonement,”  “  Abednego,  the  Money- 
Lender,”  “  Surfaceism ;  or,  the  World  and 
its  Wife and  innumerable  stories,  such  as 
the  “  Burgher  of  St.  Gall,”  the  “  Scrap-stall  of 
Paris,”  the  “  Leper- House  of  Janval,”  the 
“  Royalists  of  Peru,”  and  other  historietles 
collected 

From  a*  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

or  a  quick  fancy  cull  flowers  and  fruitage. 
Recurring  to  the  post-octavo  triplets,  we 
have  yet  to  record  the  names  of  “  I’eers  and  j 
Parvenus,”  in  which  she  appears  to  strain  a 
chord  already  enfeebled  by  undue  tension ; 
and  “  Sketches  of  English  Character,”  illu¬ 
minated  by  a  running  fire  of  witticisms,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  same  accomplished  patentee 
as  “  Cecil,”  and  fizzing  and  crackling  in 
every  conceivable  direction ;  and  then  the 
‘‘  Debutante ;  or,  the  London  Season,”  an¬ 
other  congenial  subject  for  such  a  lecturer. 
These  three  last  works  all  belong  to  one  year, 
1846.  Her  next,  “  Castles  in  the  Air,”  be¬ 
trayed  increasing  symptoms  of  over- work,  and 
did  little  to  strengthen,  nothing  to  spread, 
her  reputation.  But  it  would  take  many  a 
weightier  load  than  such  air-castles  to  sink 
the  reputation  she  had  secured  ;  a  score  of 
such  mediocrities  would  not  much  depreciate 
the  insurance  policy  she  had  long  since  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  temple  of  Fame.  In  this 

*  A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age. 


glancing  notice  we  have  omitted  several  of 
her  ablest  as  well  as  her  least-noticeable  fic¬ 
tions  ;  nor  have  we,  as  dealing  simply  with  a 
female  novelist,  alluded  to  her  productions  in 
other  walks  of  literature.  If  it  happened 

that  our  printer’s  -  (“bad  word,”  as 

Young  Tom  Ball’s  biographer  would  put  it, 
and  as  Ellis  Bell  would  not*)  were  clamorous 
for  more  “  copy,”  instead  of  being,  as  the  in¬ 
genuous  youth  is,  indignant  at  our  excesses 
in  longitude  and  latitude,  we  could  gloriously 
fill  up  a  sheet  or  two  with  a  formal  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  comedies,  farces,  feuilletons,  and 
opttscula  miscellanea  of  Mrs.  Gore’s  author¬ 
ship.  Nor  would  the  mere  catalogue  read 
amiss,  or  be  wanting  in  interest,  to  those  who 
gloat  over  the  catalogues  of  Homer’s  ships, 
and  Milton’s  proper  names,  and  the  levee  and 
drawing-room  statistics  in  four  parallel  col¬ 
umns  of  the  Times.  As  a  novelist,  we  take 
our  leave  of  her,  with  a  cordial  sense  of  her 
singular  talents  and  memorable,  industry — 
our  general  impressions  of  her  multifarious 
fictions  being  in  accordance  with  the  compli¬ 
mentary  comment  of  Leigh  Hunt  ;f 

Then  how  much  good  reading  !  what  fit,  flowing 
words ! 

What  enjoyment,  whether  midst  houses  or  herbs ! 
Tis  the  thinking  of  men  with  the  lightness  of 
birds ! 


Every  reader  of  “  W uthcring  Heights”  must 
have  “  made  great  eyes,”  as  a  German  would  say, 
at  the  frequency  and  matter-of-course  nonchalance 
with  which  oaths  are  there  sj>elt  out,  letter  by  let¬ 
ter,  in  the  most  solid  style  of  cursing  and  swearing. 
Never  was  dish  to  set  before  a--irooper,  more 
highly  spiced  and  hotly  peppered,  in  Uie  manner 
which  troopers  proverbuuly  relish.  And  Currer 
Bell  espouses  the  cause  of  all  this  “cussin’  and 
swearin . "  In  her  preface  to  the  above  work,  she 
says  that  undoubtedly  a  large  class  of  readers  will 
“suffer  greatly”  from  Ellis  Bell’s  habit  of  substi¬ 
tuting  the  naughty  word  tn  cjetenio  for  the  custom¬ 
ary  blank  line.  And  adds :  “  I  may  as  well  say  at 
once,  that  for  this  circumstance  it  is  out  of  my 
jwwer  to  apologize ;  deeming  it,  myself,  a  rational 
plan  to  write  words  at  full  length.  The  practice  of 
hinting  by  single  letters  those  expletives  with 
which  profane  and  violent  persons  are  wont  to 
garnish  their  discourse,  strikes  me  as  a  proceeding 
which,  however  well  meant,  is  weak  and  futile. 
I  cannot  tell  what  good  it  does — what  feeling  it 
spares — what  horror  it  conceals.”  ’This  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  frank  and  free-hearted  writer, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  her  taste.  With  her  a 
blank  is  a  sham,  and  all  shams  arc  to  be  put  down 
—except  on  paper. 

f  Blue  stocking  Revels,  canto  ii. 
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CORNEILLE  AND  SHAKSPEARE.* 


The  influence  of  a  great  national  poet  on 
the  national  character,  is  a  subject  which 
might  engage  the  subtlest  analyst,  and  the 
most  philosophical  historian.  It  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  poet  himself  is  the  product 
of  liis  own  times  and  country.  But  this  only 
explains — it  does  not  contradict,  or  detract 
from  his  influence.  In  every  society,  or  con¬ 
dition  of  mankind,  there  are  conflicting  ele¬ 
ments  of  thought ;  those  which  have  entered 
largest  into  the  composition  of  the  poet  are 
those  which  his  genius  renders  predominant. 
He  could  not  operate  on  other  minds,  unless 
they,  in  some  measure,  sympathize  already 
with  his  own  ;  he  flnds  in  each  citadel  a  fac¬ 
tion,  at  least,  that  wears  his  colors,  and  to 
them  he  gives  over  the  command  of  the  for¬ 
tress. 

When  the  national  poet  is  also  the  favor¬ 
ite  dramatist,  and  his  verses  are  recited  before 
multitudes,  and  with  all  the  illusions  of  the 
theatre,  this  influence  reaches  the  highest 
point  which,  in  modern  society,  is  attainable. 
The  bard  who  sang  his  own  strains,  or  the 
compositions  he  had  learned,  to  a  simple, 
passionate  audience,  who  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  charm,  without  a  single  critical  ques¬ 
tion,  without  a  distraction — from  the  side,  at 
least,  of  the  reflective  faculty — exercised  a 
power  over  the  minds  of  others  which,  we 
apprehend,  no  modern  dramatist,  even  with 
the  aid  of  a  Kean  or  a  Talma,  could  rival. 
But  under  the  forms  of  our  present  civilization, 
the  influence  of  a  single  mind  can  nowhere 
be  so  great,  so  permanent,  so  extensive,  as 
when  it  calls  to  its  assistance  the  recitation, 
and  the  vivid  representations  of  the  stage. 

If  the  stage  has  ceased,  or  is  gradually 
ceasing,  to  be  the  popular  amusement  of 
civilized  Europe,  the  vocation  of  the  drama¬ 
tist,  like  that  of  the  minstrel  bard  of  old,  is 
gone.  The  hook  becomes  the  sole  magician 
of  the  scene.  We  have  a  strong  suspicion, 
when  we  pronounce  the  names  of  Corneille 
and  Sbakspeare,  that  we  are  speaking  of  men 


*  Corneille  and  hie  Timet.  By  iL  Guizot. 
Skaktpeare  and  hit  Timet.  By  M.  Guizot. 


whose  peculiar  influence  as  dramatists  be¬ 
longs  already  to  the  past.  What  they  pos¬ 
sess  as  poets  they  still  retain ;  and  in  the  case 
of  one  of  them  (perhaps  of  both)  will  retain 
as  long  as  books  are  read.  Even  if  the 
drama  should  still  continue  popular  amongst 
us— even  if  a  taste  for  tragedy  should  revive 
— the  stage,  as  a  means  of  instructing  and 
impressing  the  minds  of  numbers,  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  outrivalled  and  overpowered  by  the 
press,  that  the  dramatist  can  no  longer  have 
any  very  peculiar  influence  on  the  national 
tone  of  thought  or  character.  When  a  Pa¬ 
risian  multitude  not  only  sought  its  amuse¬ 
ment,  but  gained  a  large  share  of  its  ideas 
— of  its  thinking — from  the  theatre,  the 
dramas  of  Corneille  must  have  exercised  a 
vast  influence  over  them,  and  one  which  they 
can  never  repeat. 

We  think  we  trace  that  influence  v’ery  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  the  political  history  of  France,  and 
of  Paris;  for  the  great  city  and  “  great 
nation”  have,  in  political  events,  been  terms 
almost  synonymous.  In  the  midst  of  the 
French  Revolution  we  trace  the  theatre  of 
Corneille.  Whence  did  the  people  obtain 
that  fondness  for  classical  models,  so  con¬ 
spicuous  during  the  scenes  of  the  French 
Revolution  ?  It  must  have  been  from  the 
theatre — not  from  their  scholarship.  Whence, 
but  from  Corneille,  did  they  obtain  that 
readiness  to  sacrifice  to  some  principle,  some 
all  but  imaginary  duty,  the  natural  feelings 
and  affections  of  humanity?  But  Corneille, 
it  will  be  said,  wrote  in  the  very  palmy  days 
of  the  monarchy  ;  some  one  has  called  his 
dramas  “  the  breviary  of  kings,”  so  delighted 
was  he  with  magnifying  the  office,  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  kings  and  emperors.  It  was 
not  from  Corneille,  only  occasionally  repub¬ 
lican,  that  they  would  learn  the  doctrines  of 
the  Revolution.  Very  true  ;  but  he  helped 
to  make  them  the  sort  of  revolutionists  they 
were.  For  good  and  for  bad,  his  influence 
is  conspicuous  in  their  mode  of  thinking  and 
their  moral  temperament.  He  taught  them 
a  heroic  devotion  to  a  general  principle  ;  he 
taught  them,  too,  to  sacrifice  the  safer  guides 
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of  humane  feeling,  kindly  sympathy,  and  the 
personal  equities  of  life,  to  some  stern  and 
national  duty  ;  and  he  taught  them,  more¬ 
over,  the  intellectual  habit  of  changing  these 
general  principles  with  surprising  rapidity. 
His  dialogues  consist  of  a  passionate  logic, 
\vielded  with  equal  power  by  the  most  op¬ 
posite  antagonists.  Their  passion  is,  indeed, 
for  the  most  part,  displayed  by  some  egregi¬ 
ous  paradox,  or  bold,  fallacious  reasoning. 
No  sentiment  is  so  common  as  that  all  is 
■permitted  for  a  great  end  ;  and  if  the  mind 
is  familiarized  with  this  sentiment,  it  is  quite 
as  well  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  tyranny 
of  a  mob  as  in  the  tyranny  of  a  despot.  The 
“  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain”  recruits  his  as¬ 
sassins  from  the  same  moral  nature  that  sup¬ 
plies  fit  members  for  a  Revolutionary  Tribu¬ 
nal.  Fouquier  Tinville  would  have  made  an 
admirable  fanatic. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  that  you 
excite  a  Parisian  mob  by  a  logical  abstraction 
— by  the  lofty  enunciation  of  a  general 
principle.  This  has  been  often  made  the 
subject  of  laudatory  comment,  when  a  com¬ 
parison  has  been  drawn  between  a  Parisian 
and  an  English  mob.  This  last,  it  has  been 
said,  can  be  moved  but  in  two  ways :  either 
by  vocifeiating  some  single  watchword — as 
you  would  wave  a  banner  in  the  air — some 
cry  which  bears  concentrated  in  itself  the 
prejudices  which  have  been  many  years  in 
ripening :  it  is  “  No  Popery  !”  or  the  “  Con¬ 
stitution  !”  or  “  Reform  !”  as  the  case  may 
be  ; — or,  by  appealing  to  some  deep-rooted 
feeling  of  justice  and  morality,  or  some  spon¬ 
taneous  natural  sympathy.  “  Fair  play  !” 
and  “  He  h.as  had  enough  !”  are  the  oratori¬ 
cal  expressions  which  often  decide  the  con¬ 
troversy.  Instead  of  being  prepared  to  sac¬ 
rifice  their  humanity  for  an  abstraction,  the 
most  popular  cause  would  be  in  danger  of 
losing  its  popularity  the  moment  it  led  to  a 
flagrant  act  of  cruelty.  Englishmen  are 
more  ready  to  sympathize  with  men,  than 
inflame  themselves  with  a  principle ;  and 
tl>eir  sympathies  extend  as  widely  through 
the  various  chisses  of  society,  as  that  of  any 
people  who  can  be  named. 

This  aptitude  in  a  French  populace  to 
throw  its  passion  into  the  form  of  general 
reasoning,  which  leads  it  often  into  the  heroic 
mood,  and  which  has  also  impressed  upon  it 
the  character,  above  all  other  people,  of  in¬ 
constancy  (monarchical  and  republican  prin¬ 
ciples  succeeding  each  other  in  rapid  alterna¬ 
tion,)  may  be  not  unfairly  traced,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  education  received  from  its 
theatre.  Upon  the  whole,  we  regard  it  as 


an  unfortunate  education  which  their  great 
dramatist  provided  for  the  French  people. 

Open  any  one  of  the  dramas  of  Corneille. 
Each  speaker  is  a  bold  and  eloquent  pleader 
for  his  cause,  abounding  in  all  the  maxims  of 
conduct  which  may  suit  his  purpose  or  posi¬ 
tion.  Liberty,  loyalty,  honor,  dissimulation, 
each  for  the  time,  is  put  in  full  possession  of 
the  whole  artillery  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  The 
most  unscrupulous  maxims  are  delivered  with 
unblushing  effrontery,  and  in  the  most  precise 
and  energetic  language.  Passionate  and 
argumentative  at  once,  no  style  could  be 
more  fitted  to  engrave  them  on  the  memory, 
or  win  for  them  at  least  a  transitory  assent  of 
the  judgment.  It  is  the  display  of  strong 
passion,  leading  men  not  into  violent  action, 
but  into  violent  reasoning,  that  we  have  so 
frequently  plj^ced  before  us. 

From  a  volume  of  the  che/s-d'auvres  of 
Corneille  which  lies  before  us,  we  select  the 
first  on  which  the  page  opens.  It  is  Pompie. 
Pompey,  who  gives  the  name  to  the  piece, 
never,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  appears 
upon  the  scene.  News  comes  of  his  fatal 
defeat,  in  the  plaids  of  Pharsalia,  to  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  he  and  his  counsel  con¬ 
sult  together  what  policy  to  adopt :  whether, 
from  gratitude  to  Pompey,  to  protect,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  conquered,  or  to  appease  the 
conqueror  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  fugitive. 
Photin,  Septime,  Achillas,  and  Ptolomee 
himself,  give  their  several  opinions.  Photin 
argues  that  Pompey  should  be  put  to  death. 
Fortune  has  declared  against  him ;  nay, 
there  is  a  sort  of  piety  in  siding  with  the 
victor. 

“Rangez-vons  dn  parti  des^destina  et  des  dieux. 

^  ^  ^  >1^  # 

Quels  que  soient  leurs  decrets  dticlarez-vous 
pour  eux, 

El  pour  leur  obeir,  perdcz  le  malheureux.” 

If  the  standard  of  victory  had  been  waving 
from  the  prow  of  his  galleys,  we  would  have 
received  liim  with  honors  and  festivities  ; — 
we  wished  it ;  why  has  he  not  better  an¬ 
swered  our  wishes  and  our  hopes  ?  He 
comes  cursed  by  the  gods.  As  to  the  jus¬ 
tice  and  the  morality  of  the  case,  Photin 
scouts  any  appeal  to  such  vulgar  considera¬ 
tions.  He  throws  all  the  energy  of  his  lan¬ 
guage  into  his  indignant  disclaimer  : — 

“  lisissez  nommer  sa  mort  un  injiiste  attentat, 
Im  justice  n'esi  pas  une  rertu  d'Etat. 

Le  citoix  des  actions,  ou  mauvaises  ou  bonnes, 
Ne  Rit  qu’HiuSantir  la  force  des  couronnes: 

Le  droit  des  rot's  consiste  d  ne  rien  epargner. 
La  timide  fcquitd  detruit  Tart  de  rdgner.” 
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The  poet  seems  to  triumpli  in  the  audacity 
with  which  he  can  utter  the  most  infamous 
principles.  Meanwhile,  some  shadow  of 
loyalty,  or  some  vague  sense  of  a  duty  to 
the  State,  just  saves  the  speaker  from  our 
utmost  execrations,  or  from  the  charge  of 
downright  madness.  Achillas  advises  a 
milder  course,  but  takes  care  to  say, 

“Non  qu’en  un  coup  d'Etat  je  n’approuve  le 
crime.” 

Septime  is  a  Roman.  lie  declares  that  to 
adopt  the  cause  of  Pompey  would  be  to  rush 
into  destruction.  The  king  can  either  chase 
him  from  his  dominions,  or  deliver  him  up  to 
Caesar,  alive  or  dead.  He  counsels  the  last, 
“  Take  upon  yourself,”  he  says,  ”  the  crime, 
and  leave  Caesar  the  benefit  of  it :  he  will  be 
doubly  grateful  for  an  enemy  destroyed,  and 
his  own  reputation  spared.”  Ptolemy  de¬ 
cides  in  favor  of  the  last  proposition.  In 
that  decision  even  Achillas  acquiesces — 

“  Seigneur,  je  crois  tout  juste  alors  qu’un  ro  I’or- 
donne.” 

If  nothing  can  be  crime  which  serves  King 
Ptolemy,  so  Ptolemy,  in  his  turn,  finds  that 
nothing  can  be  wrong  which  is  done  in  the 
service  of  one  who  represents  the  majesty 
of  Rome.  He  lays  claim  to  peculiar  merit 
for  sacrificing  his  honor  to  the  interest  of 
Cmsar. 

Mais  pour  servir  CaSsar  rien  n’est  illegitime!” 

Quotations  of  this  kind  might  be  easily 
multiplied  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary.  Neither 
shall  we  pursue  a  step  further  the  course  of 
this  drama,  which  does  not  indeed  hold  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  in  the  theatre  of  Cor¬ 
neille.  The  love  of  Caesar  is  very  absurd  ; 
and  his  clemency  is  not  more  worthily  repre¬ 
sented.  Both  it,  and  the  most  magnanimous 
hatred  of  Cornelia,  are  precisely  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  melo- dramatic. 

Corneille’s  chissical  heroes  have  been 
complimented  as  being  “  more  Roman  than 
the  Romans  themselves.”  In  one  sense  of 
the  word  we  have  no  doubt  of  this  : — such 
Romans  ns  his  never  lived.  They  are  rather 
boasting  Spaniards,  thrown  into  the  toga, 
and  losing,  under  this  new  costume,  the 
little  nature  that  belonged  to  them.  Cor¬ 
neille  borrowed  a  good  deal  more  than  his 
plots  from  the  Spanish  drama.  We  quite 
agree  with  the  speaker  in  ”  Horace”  who 
says. 


“  Je  rends  gr&ces  aux  dieu  de  n’^*tre  pas  Romain< 
Pour  conserver  encore  quelque  chose  d’humain.’’ 

In  this  fine  drama  of  “  Horace”  our  sym¬ 
pathies,  unless  borne  along  by  the  power  of 
some  great  actor,  entirely  break  down.  We 
admire  the  elevation  of  mind,  half  patriotism, 
half  stoicism,  which  Horace  displays  in  that 
interview  with  his  sister  which  occurs  before 
the  battle.  He  tells  Camille  that  if  Curiace, 
her  lover,  shall  return  the  conqueror,  not  to 
reproach  him  with  the  death  of  her  brother 
— to  love  and  to  marry  him  as  a  man  who 
had  only  fulfilled  his  duty.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  (Horace)  should  return  the 
victor,  to  give  him  the  like  welcome. 

“  Ne  me  reprochez  point  la  mort  de  votre  amant — 
Querellez  ciel  et  terre,  et  maudissez  le  sort ; 
Mais  aprus  le  combat  ne  pensez  plus  au  mort.” 

These  are  natural  sentiments,  and  naturally 
expressed  :  he  is  strong  at  heart  himself, 
and  he  would  fortify  his  sister  against  the 
approaching  calamity ; — but  when  he  in  fact 
returns  the  victor,  we  feel  that  this  stoical 
elevation  degenerates  into  a  harsh  and  boast¬ 
ful  manner,  devoid  of  the  least  trait  of  heroic, 
or  any  other,  nature.  He  at  once  challenges 
his  sister’s  joyful  reception  !  He  points  to 
the  swords  of  the  slain — 

“  Vois  c^es  marques  d’honneur,  ces  tdmoins  de  ma 
gloire, 

Et  rends  ce  que  tu  dois  a  I'heur  de  ma  vic- 
toire.” 

It  is  brutal ; — and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
conduct  of  Camille  is  a  sort  of  suicidal  rage : 
for  she  not  only  laments  her  lover,  which 
was  natural,  but  rushes  into  a  general  abuse 
of  Rome  1 — which  is  quite  inexplicable,  un¬ 
less  it  was  intended  to  intlume  the  anger  of 
her  brother. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  natural  and  spontane¬ 
ous  passions,  whether  good  or  ill,  have  their 
fair  play  and  development  in  the  dramas  of 
Corneille.  What  he  delights  to  do  is  to 
raise  up  some  principle  of  honor,  or  of  loy¬ 
alty,  and  then  to  break  the  heart  against  it. 
His  Chimene  loves;  but  her  idea  of  honor 
requires  that  she  should  revenge  her  father, 
and  she  goes  before  the  king,  clamorously 
petitioning  for  the  execution  of  her  lover! 
And  Chimene  is  the  tenderest  of  his  hero¬ 
ines.  If  we  look  at  his  “  .^'Emilia”  in  Cinna 
we  absolutely  recoil,  as  before  some  beauU- 
ful  tigress;  nay,  as  far  as  we  see,  there  is 
more  of  ferocity  than  beauty  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion.  If  the  general  effect  of  Corneille’s 
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6nity  which  surrounds  all  human  life,  we 
trace  it  to  William  Shakspeare.  What  young 
poet,  after  having  read  his  Shakspeare 
through  and  through,  does  not  begin  with 
something  which,  consciously  or  unconsci¬ 
ously,  is  an  imitation  of  Hamlet  ? 

There  is  much  of  Hamlet  in  many  other 
characters  than  the  Prince  of  Denmark — 
much  of  the  same  deep  unsatisfied  reflection, 
leaning  more  to  despondency  than  to  hope, 
and  dwelling  much  with  doubt,  though  never 
throwing  faith  aside.  How,  indeed,  could  a 
man  of  keen  and  pensive  observation  on  hu¬ 
man  life,  of  habitual  reflection  upon  himself 
and  the  strange  scene  around  him,  fail  to  in¬ 
troduce  traits  of  his  own  mode  of  thinking  ? 
He  has  diffused  them  more  copiously  through 
his  Hamlet  than  elsewhere ;  but  in  many 
other  characters  it  is  Shakspeare  that  speaks 
and  not  the  hero  of  the  piece.  The  strain  of 
sentiment  was  never  suggested  by  a  drama¬ 
tic  exercise  of  his  mind,  but  thoughts  and 
images  which  had  occurred  to  him  in  some 
observant  or  meditative  hour  are  reproduced, 
with  or  without  much  dramatic  propriety. 
What  gave  Claudio  in  Measure  for  Measure 
that  thrilling  passage — 


dramas  be  to  elevate  the  mind  into  certain 
heroic  moods,  we  may  add,  with  quite  as 
much  truth,  that  another  general  effect  is  to 
indurate  the  heart.  So  far  from  doing,  as 
bis  master  Aristotle  would  have  told  him — 
so  far  from  softening  the  spectator  by  the 
means  of  pity  and  terror,  he  succeeds,  as  we 
say,  in  hardening  the  heart.  He  teaches  us 
to  throw  aside  and  trample  upon  natural 
goodness,  or  natural  weakness ;  but  he  is  far 
from  teaching  us  to  do  this  in  obedience  to 
ennobling  or  steadfast  sentiments  of  duty. 
While  he  tortures  our  feelings,  he  plays  with 
our  principles.  We  cannot  but  think  that  a 
great  poet  of  this  kind  was,  upon  the  whole, 
a  national  misfortune. 

We  shall  return  again,  if  space  permits  us, 
to  some  examination  of  the  dramas  of  Cor¬ 
neille.  .These  few  specimens  will  justify  the 
general  remark  we  have  made  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  influence  he  habitually  exercised 
upon  his  audience.  Let  us  look,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  at  our  Shakspeare,  and  the  national 
influence  which  he  appears  to  have  exercised. 

Beyond  some  appeals  to  our  patriotism, 
or  national  vanity,  it  may  at  first  appear  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  drama  of  Shakspeare 
to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  national  cha¬ 
racter.  He  presents  to  us  human  life  and 
human  passions  in  all  their  varieties;  and 
the  boast  which  his  critics  have  made  in  his 
name  is  precisely  this,  that  he  is  so  universal, 
so  impartial,  that  in  his  mimic  world,  you 
see  humanity,  but  you  do  not  see  William 
Shakspeare.  An  y  other  influence,  therefore, 
except  the  beneficial  results  that  attend  upon 
the  wide  exercise  and  development  of  our 
sympathies,  it  may  seem  difficult  to  specify. 

But  notwithstanding  this  character  not  un¬ 
justly  ascribed  to  him,  of  dramatic  univer¬ 
sality,  we  think  the  mind  of  Shakspeare 
himself  is  seen  and  felt  throughout  his 
dramas,  and  that  there  are  prevailing  trains 
of  thought  which  have  had  a  permanent 
influence  on  his  countrymen.  How  are 
Englishmen  characterized  abroad,  and  by 
neighboring  nations  ?  A  practical  people 
marvellously  industrious,  but  withal  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  and  reflective  people ;  given  more 
than  any  other,  that  ever  led  so  active  and 
strenuous  life,  to  meditation.  Serious  and 
taciturn,  we  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
subject  to  ennui,  and  to  have  a  great  tenden¬ 
cy  to  suicide.  This  last  we  dispute.  But 
that  a  strain  of  serious  and  of  melancholy  re¬ 
flection  runs  through  the  national  character, 
and  through  the  English  literature,  will  be 
generally  admitted.  Where  did  it  begin? 
Next  to  our  seas  and  our  skies,  and  that  in- 


“  Ay,  but  to  die,  to  go  we  know  not  where  !  ” 

The  situation  of  Claudio,  who  is  condemned 
to  die,  would  give  rise  naturally  enough  to 
reflections  upon  death  ;  but  what  was  there 
in  the  character  of  Claudio  to  suggest  this 
tone  of  reflection  ?  An  ordinary  Italian  takes 
the  priest’s  account  of  what  happens  after 
death.  Itvwas  not  Claudio  that  was  speak¬ 
ing  here.  When  Romeo,  the  fond  and  des¬ 
pairing  lover,  has  heard  of  Juliet’s  death — 
he  too  will  die — he  will  procure  some  poison, 
carry  it  to  Juliet’s  tomb,  and  drink  it  there  ! 
Was  that  description,  which  lives  in  the 
memory  of  every  one  of  us,  of  the  starved 
apothecary,  introduced  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  drama  ?  On  the  contrary,  more  than 
one  critic  has  observed,  that  no  man  in  the 
affliction  of  Romeo  could  possibly  have  so 
far  abstracted  his  mind  from  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  distress  as  to  have  then  dwelt  upon  the 
condition  of  another,  and  drawn  this  faithful 
picture  of  him.  It  was  not  Romeo,  it  was 
Shakspeare,  that  bad  seen  and  noted  the 
apothecary. 

What  had  Macbeth,  assassin  and  usurper, 
to  do  with  that  pensive  moralizing — 

“  Life’s  but  a  walking  shadow  7” 

We  do  not  say  here  that  there  is  any  dramatic 
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discrepancy.  Shakspeare  has  given  through¬ 
out  his  Macbeth  softening  touches  of  reflec¬ 
tion.  He  could  not  help  it.  This  reflective 
tendency  was  so  strong  in  his  mind  that  it 
throws  its  light  over  all  his  pictures.  There 
is  more  of  this  cast  of  thought  in  one  play 
of  Shakspeare  than  in  all  the  dramk.s  of  Cor¬ 
neille.  Such  a  character  of  Jacques  can 
have  been  introduced  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  unburden  the  poet’s  mind  of  these 
pensive,  meditative,  poetic  thoughts  that  were 
crowding  in  upon  it.  But  even  where  his 
creations  are  eminently  dramatic,  he  still  car¬ 
ries  with  him  his  own  peculiar  thoughtful¬ 
ness,  that  sad  and  marvellimg  inquisition 
which  the  philosophic  spirit  can  never  re¬ 
lease  itself  from.  And  thus  it  happens  that, 
let  the  tragedy  be  what  it  may  which  Shaks¬ 
peare  has  presented  to  us,  one  result  is  sure 
to  follow  :  he  leaves  us  in  the  reflective  mood  ; 
if  not  wiser,  in  the  mood  for  wisdom.  Of  all 
the  creations  of  Shakspeare,  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  dramatic,  as  it  is  also  one  of  his 
very  grandest,  is  A7h7  Lear.  What  mourn¬ 
ful  sagacity,  what  serious  and  pensive  satire, 
gleam  through  the  free  and  wild  discourses 
of  the  discrowned  madly-bewildered  mon¬ 
arch  !  Oh,  do  not  tell  us  that  Shakspeare  is 
not  seen  in  his  dramas  !  He  is  not  seen  in¬ 
trusively  ;  his  men  and  women  speak  ;  but 
there  is  the  same  inspiration  felt  throughout. 

This  reflective  mood,  like  everything  earth¬ 
ly,  may  have  its  darker  side,  and  evil  as  well 
as  g<wd  may  be  traced  toil.  We  have  heard 
some  complaints  in  print,  as  well  as  in  con¬ 
versation  mutterings,  on  what  has  been  called 
the  sceptical  spirit  of  the  dramas  of  Shaks¬ 
peare.  Very  susceptible  of  scepticism  those 
minds,  we  think,  must  be  who  have  found  it 
there.  But  say  that  you  encounter  a  spirit 
of  meditation,  revolving  much  and  conclu¬ 
ding  little,  where  the  problems  of  human 
life  are  stated,  and  not  resolved,  consider 
this — that  it  is  always  a  serious  spirit.  Doubt 
is  sadness  ;  there  is  no  levity  in  it ;  inquiry  is 
never  thrown  aside;  a  great  problem  is  never 
forgotten,  never  trifled  with.  And  the  doubt 
is  but  transitory — an  obscuration,  not  a  de¬ 
parture  of  faith.  It  is  but  the  cloud  upon 
Mount  Sinai ;  the  sacred  mountain  itself  is  not 
removed.  If  a  certain  distrust  and  despon¬ 
dency  may  be  said  to  characterize  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  literature  of  England,  and  if  this 
be  in  some  measure  traceable  to  the  author 
of  “  Hamlet,”  let  it  be  also  remembered  that 
no  Gallic  levity  enters  into  this  dubious  and 
distrustful  disposition.  At  one  time,  when 
all  earnest  thought  was  out  of  fashion,  and 
Shakspeare  himself  was  forgotten,  there  ap¬ 


peared  this  spirit  of  light-hearted  scepticism 
amongst  us.  But  even  then  it  was  a  foreign 
importation.  It  is  a  Rasselas,  and  not  a 
Candide,  that  takes  root  in  the  English  mind. 
Sadness  enough  it  may  betray,  and  arising 
partly  from  incertitude  in  its  quest  for  truth  ; 
but  a  gay  recognition  that  no  truth  is  to  be 
found,  and  a  “  let  us  live  happy  without  it!” 
— this  is  not  in  our  national  mind,  nor  in  our 
national  poet. 

Shakspeare  lived  at  a  time  when  a  great 
religious  revolution  was  taking  place  in  this 
country.  At  such  times  there  is  brought 
before  the  observant  mind  one  of  the  most 
mournful  spectacles  which  human  affairs  pre¬ 
sent.  Virtue  and  piety  are  arrayed — against 
virtue  and  piety.  Men  substantially  of  the 
same  faith,  and  the  same  morality,  are  con¬ 
demning  each  other  with  a  bitterness  of  lan¬ 
guage  they  do  not  use  towards  the  worst  of 
criminals.  Each,  in  the  estimation  of  his  op¬ 
ponent,  is  the  enemy  of  God  and  of  man. 
in  such  scenes  of  controversy,  they  are  not 
to  be  most  blamed  who  find  it  impossible  to 
side  heartily  with  either  party — whose  first 
wish  is  for  peace,  and  who  stand  aloof  that 
they  may  not  further  embroil  the  fray.  It 
is  said  of  Shakspeare  that  he  was  neither 
good  Protestant  nor  good  Catholic,  and  that 
he  had  probably  received  just  as  much  of 
the  new  doctrine  as  to  disturb  his  faith  in  the 
old.  To  us  it  seems  that  there  was  a  great 
similarity  in  this  respect  between  Bacon  and 
Shakspeare.  Both  were  ProtesUnits,  so  far 
as  this  was  a  national  or  patriotic  question  ; 
both  were  ready  to  declare 

“  That  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  toll  and  tithe  in  our  dominions 

and  we  need  not  add  that  both  were  men  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  independent  exercise  of  their 
own  judgment.  So  far,  they  were  Protes¬ 
tants.  But  they  had  neither  of  them  irre¬ 
vocably  pledged  themselves  to  the  doctrinal 
system  of  that  party.  Bacon  was  a  jKflitical 
Protestant ;  the  poet  Shakspeare  had  evident¬ 
ly  never  revoked  or  called  in  his  sympathies 
from  the  old  forms  of  Christian  piety.  Both 
were  occasionally  driven,  by  the  influence  of 
the  times,  to  speculate  on  first  principles. 
Bacon  found  his  consolation,  and  a  great  pur¬ 
pose,  in  recalling  men  to  the  study  of  material 
nature,  and  Shakspeare  his  occupation  in  the 
study  of  human  nature.  One  hardly  sees 
how  he  could  have  pursued  his  theme  and 
been  the  staunch  Protestant  of  the  times ;  he 
could  hardly  have  been  both  dramatist  and 
Puritan. 
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But  he  might  have  been  the  Poet.  Milton, 
it  may  be  suggested,  was  a  Puritan.  Have 
many  of  those  who  would  thus  characterize 
Milton  reflected  on  the  various  elements  that 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  mind  of 
that  poet?  He  was  a  Puritan  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Homer  and  of  .^schylus.  Clas¬ 
sical  learning  had  done  for  him  what  a  spec¬ 
ulative  spirit  had  done  for  Shakspeare ;  it 
imparted  a  certain  freedom,  produced  a  cer¬ 
tain  impartiality  of  thought  and  vision,  with¬ 
out  which  we  might  have  had  liymns,  many 
and  beautiful,  but  no  epic. 

Speaking  on  national  poets,  it  is  hardly  a 
digression  to  bestow  a  passing  word  on  Mil- 
ton.  What  is  it  we  see  in  the  mind  of  this 
great  poet?  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  two  streams  of  poetic  literature 
— the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek.  Homer  and 
Isaiah  meet  together.  In  pro.se,  he  was  a 
Puritan  arguing  against  Prelacy,  as  if  this 
were  the  turning-point  of  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory.  But  in  poetry,  his  imagination  haunts 
the  past,  and  the  old  gods  restored  to  him 
large  portions  of  our  common  humanity. 
In  vain  did  he  convert  the  heathen  god^into 
disguised  and  treacherous  devils ;  they  had 
reared  a  temple  for  themselves  in  his  imagin¬ 
ation  which  he  never  could  desecrate. 

E.vamine  the  mind  of  Milton — we  feel  our 
knee  bend  reverently  as  we  approach  the 
theme,  with  just  that  slight  genuflexion  the 
priest  makes  as  he  nears  the  altar — examine 
his  mode  of  thinking  and  reasoning.  You 
find  that  in  his  controversial  works  he  shows  lit¬ 
tle  tendency  to  build  on  first  principles,  or  on 
abstract  truths,  but  argues  much,  (according 
to  the  prevailing  manner  of  the  times,)  from 
his  authorities,  his  texts,  his  citations,  bis 
“  Kings  ”  and  “  Chronicles,”  his  priests  and 
prophets.  His  learning  and  his  reasoning 
go  hand  in  hand.  But  Milton  happily  had 
two  learnings,  and  the  balance  and  inter¬ 
change  between  them  produced  some  of  the 
liberalizing  eflfect  of  enlarged  abstract  rea¬ 
soning.  In  his  poetry  this  becomes  very 
conspicuous.  The  Hebrew  literature  lent 
him  all  its  grandeur  of  conception,  and  its 
moral  purity  ;  but  he  escaped  from  its  spirit 
of  exclusiveness ;  for  the  Greek  literature 
also  claimed  an  allegiance  from  him.  These 
two  sources  of  thought,  these  two  golden 
urns,  were  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left, 
and  he  drew  from  both  :  or  rather  let  us  say, 
that  these  two  literatures  were  the  two 
mighty  wings  on  which  he  soared  and 
balanced  himself  in  that  loftiest  empyrean 
in  which  none  other  has  sailed  with  safety. 

Our  national  mind  and  character  are  per- 
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manently,  and  in  every  department,  marked 
by  compromise.  In  our  political  constitution, 
in  our  church,  in  our  system  of  education, 
in  our  great  habits  of  thinking,  we  make 
some  curious,  undefinable,  but  most  useful 
compromise  between  irreconcilable  anta¬ 
gonists.  We  talk  like  republicans,  and  we 
feel  an  enthusiastic  loyalty  ;  we  have  a  per¬ 
sonal  independence  that  amounts  to  churlish¬ 
ness,  and  the  throne  is  scarcely  more  honored 
than  the  aristocracy ;  we  are  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  business-like,  and  the  most  sjui  and 
reflective  of  men ;  and  in  our  speculative 
opinions  we  claim  ever  the  greatest  freedom, 
and  are  most  averse  to  any  use  of  it — are 
very  bold,  and  full  of  self-distrust ; — and  lo! 
among  our  poets,  our  great  epic  is  a  com¬ 
promise  between  Christian  and  chissical  learn¬ 
ing;  and  in  our  Shakspearian  drama  we  have 
been  taught  to  look  for  nothing  but  a  faith¬ 
ful  reflection  of  all  manner  of  men,  of  all 
sentiments,  and  all  passions. 

We  have  been  carried  on  by  our  own  train 
of  thought,  to  the  forgetfulness  of  our  criti¬ 
cal  duty,  and  have  not  yet  ushered  in  the 
two  works  of  M.  Guizot  which  led  to  these 
reflections  on  the  national  influences  of  the 
French  and  the  English  dramatist.  Two 
such  announcements  as  Corneille  and  his 
Times,  and  Shaksjteare  and  his  Times,  by  an 
author  who  is  almost  naturalized  amongst 
us,  and  who,  at  all  events,  is  as  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  in  this  country  as  in  his  own,  must 
have  proved  very  attractive.  Those  who  did 
not  give  themselves  the  leisure  to  reflect 
whether  it  was  very  likely  that  the  ex-minis¬ 
ter,  or  the  fallen  statesman,  would  so  soon 
have  withdrawn  his  attention  from  political 
events  to  fix  it  upon  purely  literary  themes, 
will  have  expected,  under  these  titles,  to  re¬ 
ceive  two  new  works,  the  result  of  the  last 
researches  and  reflections  of  M.  Guizot. 
They  will  have  been  disappointed  when,  on 
opening  the  volumes,  they  found  them  com¬ 
posed  of  essays  and  fragments  written  many 
years  ago — one  of  the  longest  not  even  by 
the  pen  of  M.  Guizot.  The  volumes,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  found  worthy  of  perusal  ;  al¬ 
though  they  will  hardly  add  to  the  mature 
reputation  of  the  philosophical  historian. 

In  the  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  the  con¬ 
spicuous  defect  lies  where  one  would  have 
least  anticipated — in  the  historical  and  bio¬ 
graphical  notice  of  Shakspeare.  The  author 
has  not  revised  his  early  work  ;  he  has  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  researches  or  sugges¬ 
tions  of  later  authors ;  neither,  when  he 
wrote  his  essay,  does  he  appear  to  have  be¬ 
stowed  much  attention  on  this  part  of  the 
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subject.  The  consequence  is  that  he  repeats 
some  old  stories,  which  we  believe  we  may 
say  are  now  generally  exploded. 

Historical  investigation  has  added  very 
few  facts  to  the  biography  of  Shakspeare, 
but  it  has  disproved  several  idle  traditions 
that  have  been  currently  attached  to  his 
name.  All  we  seem  really  to  know  is  this, 
that  about  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty  he 
left  Stratford,  and  came  up  to  London  to 
push  his  fortune  there,  as  actor  and  play¬ 
wright.  A  youth,  in  our  days,  bent  on  the 
like  search  of  fame  and  fortune,  travels  up 
to  London  with  a  manuscript  in  bis  pocket, 
and  hies  forthwith  to  the  publi-.her.  There 
was  no  Murray  or  Loiifftnon  in  those  times 
of  Shakspeare — not  even  a  Lintot ;  even 
Grnh  Street  as  yet  was  unknown — and  our 
literary  aspirant  betakes  himself,  of  necessity, 
to  the  Globe  theatre.  This  Is  all  we  really 
know.  When  the  adventurous  youth  had 
become  the  renowned  dramatist,  the  gossips 
bestirred  themselves,  and  found,  or  invented, 
divers  anecdotes  which,  we  apprehend,  are 
now  generally  discredited,  or  likely  to  be¬ 
come  .so. 

Shakspeare’s  father  is  now  a  glover,  now 
a  butcher  ;  he  is  a  wool-stapler,  he  is  a  gra¬ 
zier,  a  man  in  distressed  circumstances,  and 
a  respectable  burgess.  Shakspeare  himself 
has  been  articled  to  a  lawyer,  has  been  a 
schoolmaster ;  has  been  bred  a  butcher,  and 
seen  killing  a  calf,  and  making  speeches  over 
it;  he  had  no  education,  he  has  been  educated 
at  a  most  excellent  grammar  school :  there 
is  no  end  to  the  conflicting  gossip.  Then 
comes  the  famous  story  of  the  deer-stealing, 
told  hitherto  in  all  the  biographies — but  told 
with  gradually  diminishing  confidence,  till  at 
lengtli  bis  last  biographer,  Mr.  Knight,  boldly 
refuses  to  it  any  historical  value  whatever. 
M.  Guizot,  after  a  very  hasty  examination, 
concludes  that  this  story  must  be  true,  but 
regards  it  in  the  light  of  a  jocular  event, 
such  as  Shakspeare  himself  might  have  al¬ 
luded  to  in  after  life  with  the  same  frankness 
that  men  relate  the  feats  of  their  schoolboy 
days  with.  This  is  the  most  rational  repre¬ 
sentation  to  give,  if  the  story  is  to  be  retained. 
But  M.  Guizot  still  relates  it  as  the  turning- 
point  in  our  poet’s  career.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  that  he  should  have  been  driven 
from  bis  native  place  by  an  occurrence  which 
admits  of  being  represented  as  a  mere  youth¬ 
ful  exploit,  in  which  there  was  more  frolic 
than  crime.  And  if  he  really  had  to  fly 
from  Stratford  as  a  disgraced  culprit,  it  is 
quite  as  hard  to  understand  why  he  should 
have  clung  with  tenacity  to  his  native  place, 


continually  revisiting  it,  and  returning  to  end 
bis  days  there.  But  what  is  still  more  to 
the  purpose  than  any  general  leHsuning  of 
this  kind — it  has  been  shown  that  the  facts 
by  which  the  tradition  has  b“en  upheld  are 
without  authority — are  not  facts,  but  fictions. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  give,  in  the  first 
place,  the  narrative  as  told  by  M.  Guizot. 

“The  occurrence  wliich  f.irctnl  Shakspeare  to 
leave  Sinilford,  anl  gave  to  England  her  greatest 
pcK  t,  proves  tliat  Ids  position  as  the  father  of  a 
family  the  had  very  early  married  Anne  Hath¬ 
away)  had  not  effected  any  greit  alteration  in  the 
irregularity  of  his  habits  as  a  young  man. 

“Jealous  preservers  of  their  game,  like  all 
gentlemen  who  are  not  engaged  in  war,  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  parks  were  continually  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  defending  them  against  invasions  which, 
in  places  so  open  and  unprotected,  were  as  fre¬ 
quent  as  they  were  easy.  IHinger  does  not  always 
diminish  temptation,  but  frequently  even  makes  it 
appear  bss  illegitimate.  A  band  of  poachers  car- 
rieiJ  on  their  depredations  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Stratford,  and  Shakspeare,  tchn  teas  eminenily 
sociable,  never  refused  In  enga^re  in  anything  that 
\cas  done  in  Cimmon.  He  was  caught  in  the  park 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  locked  up  in  the  keeper’s 
lodge,  where  he  pas.sed  the  night  in  no  very  agree¬ 
able  manner,  and  taken  the  next  morning  before 
Sir  Thoma.s,  in  whose  pre.^ence,  according  to  all 
appearance,  he  did  not  e.xtenuate  his  fault  by  sub¬ 
mission  and  repentance.  Shakspeare  seems  to 
have  retained  too  merry  a  recollection  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  life  for  us  to  suppose  that  it 
caused  him  anything  more  than  amusement.  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  whom  he  brought  on  tlie  stage 
some  years  afterwards  as  Justice  Shallow,  had 
doubtless  taken  hold  of  his  imagination  less  as  an 
object  of  ill  humor  than  as  a  pleasant  caricature. 

“  Shakspeare  composed  and  posted  on  Sir 
Thomas’s  gates  a  ballad  which  was  quite  bad 
enough  to  thoroughly  divert  the  public,  to  whom 
hg  then  looked  for  triumph,  and  to  excite  to  the 
last  degree  the  anger  of  the  man  whose  name  is 
held  up  to  popular  ridicule.  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion  was  commenced  against  the  young  man  with 
such  violence,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  own  safety  :  so  he  left  his  family,  and 
travelled  to  London  in  search  of  an  asylum  and 
the  means  of  subsistence. 

“  Some  of  Shakspeare’s  biographers  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  pecuniary  difficulties  may  have  occa¬ 
sioned  this  flight  from  home.  Aubrey  attributes 
it  only  to  his  desire  to  find  in  London  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  fur  the  display  of  his  talent.  But,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  ulterior  results  of  the  poet’s 
adventure  with  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  the  fact  itself 
cannot  be  called  in  question.  Shakspeare  seems 
to  have  taken  particular  pains  to  state  it.  Of  all 
Falstajf's  follies  the  only  one  for  which  he  is  not 
punished  is  having  ‘  beaten  the  men,  and  killed 
the  deer,’  of  Shallow.  All  the  advantage  remains 
with  Falstaff  in  this  affair  ;  and  Shallow,  who  is 
so  clearly  designated  by  the  arms  of  the  Lucy 
family,  is  nowhere  so  ridiculous  as  in  the  scene 
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in  which  he  vents  his  wrath  against  tlie  robber  of  [ 

his  game . The  friendly  care  and  ^ 

complacency  with  which  Shakspeare  reproduces  . 
in  the  piece,  in  reference  to  Shallow’s  armorial  j 
bearings,  the  play  upon  words  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  ballad  against  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
have  quite  the  appearance  of  a  tender  recollection ;  J 
and  assuredly  few  historical  anecdotes  can  pro¬ 
duce  in  favor  of  their  authenticity  such  conclu¬ 
sive  moral  evidence.”  i 

Now,  the  doggrel  ballad  upon  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  attributed  to  Shakspeare,  is  given  up 
by  all  the  critics;  it  was  plainly  written  at  ' 
a  much  later  period — grew  out  of,  and  was 
written  to  suit,  the  story.  The  armorial  bear¬ 
ings  assigned  to  Shallow  are  not  those  of  the 
Lucy  family.  Malone  has  the  credit,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  of  pointing  this  out :  the  mere  similar¬ 
ity  of  sound  between  “  luce  ”  and  “  Lucy  ” 
having  led  to  the  mistake.  There  is  really 
no  evidence  whatever  that  Justice  Shallow  is 
a  caricature  of  Sir  Thomas.  And  it  is  really 
very  ludicrous  to  urge,  that,  “of  all  Fal- 
staff’s  foHie.s,  the  only  one  for  which  he  is 
not  punished,”  «fec.,  <fec., — as  if  Shakspeare 
was  in  the  habit  of  dispensing  strict  retribu¬ 
tive  justice  upon  the  knight  of  Gadshill ! 

The  case,  therefore,  stands  thus  :  There  is 
a  traditionary  anecdote  of  Shakspeare  having 
been  engaged  in  the  exploit,  more  or  less 
criminal,  of  chasing  Sir  Thomas  Lucy’s  deer. 
But  this  anecdote  is  left  entirely  without 
confirmation.* 

M.  Guizot  gives  us  another  anecdote  of 
the  early  life  of  Shakspeare,  for  which  he 
does  not  attempt  to  assign  any  authority  or 
confirmation  :  unless  a  certain  theory  he  has 
formed,  of  the  “  sociable  nature  of  Shak¬ 
speare”  leading  him  "  to  engage  in  anything 
that  was  done  in  common,”  should  l)e  cop- 
sidered  as  some  corroboration.  It  is  really 
of  so  uninteresting  a  character  that  we  can¬ 
not  afford  space  for  the  extract.  It  may  be 
found  at  page  27.  To  us  the  very  names  of 
these  two  convivial  fraternities,  the  Toper* 
and  the  Sippcrs,  speak  of  a  later  period  than 
Shakspeare  8. 

It  is  a  little  more  necessary  to  set  our  bio¬ 
grapher  right  upon  another  subject.  He 
has  represented  Shakspeare  as  either  a  very 
bad  husband,  or  very  unfortunately  espoused. ! 
There  is  no  evidence  for  either  proposition. 

*  The  first  trrifirn  rteord  of  the  tradition  is  to  be 
found  in  a  manuscript  note  of  a  Rev.  R  I>avie^  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  manuscript  papers  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Fnlman.  Mr.  Davies  assigns  no  authority,  and 
writes  one  hundred  years  after  tlie  supposed  event. 
But  he  tells  a  story  he  had  heard.  WelL  this  story, 
with4>utany  of  those  confirmations  subsel^uently  in¬ 
troduced,  is  just  what  we  have  at  this  moment. 


That  he  very  rarely'  resorted  to  Stratford, 
where  his  wife  continued  to  reside,  or  that  he 
passed  very  long  intervals  without  seeing  her, 
are  statements  for  which  there  is  no  proof : 
there  is  some  proof,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
continued  to  regard  Stratford  us  his  home. 
But  that  on  which  M.  Guizot,  in  common 
with  other  biographers,  relies,  is  a  passage 
in  the  will  of  Shakspeare. 

“  His  will  contains  nothing  very  remarkable, 
with  the  exception  of  the  new  proof  of  the  little 
estimation  in  which  he  held  the  wife  he  had  so 
hastily  married.  After  having  appointed  his 
daughter,  Susanna,  who  had  married  Mr.  Mall,  a 
physician  at  Stratford,  his  chief  legatee,  he  be¬ 
queaths  tokens  of  friendship  to  various  persons, 
antong  wliom  he  does  not  include  his  wife;  but 
mentions  her  afierwards,  as  an  interlineation, 
merely  to  leave  her  his  ‘  second  best  bed.’  .  .  . 

“  This  singular  omission  of  the  name  of  Shak- 
speare’s  wife,  repaired  in  so  slight  a  manner, 
prolmbly  indicates  something  more  than  forget¬ 
fulness  ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  regard  it  as  the 
sign  of  an  aversion  and  dislike,  the  manifestation 
of  whicii  the  poet  was  induced  to  modify,  in  a 
slight  degree,  by  the  approach  of  death  alone.” 

“  Modify  !”  If  the  will  is  to  be  read  as 
evidence  of  Sbakspeare’s  aversion  and  dis¬ 
like,  there  would  be  an  additional  slight  in 
this  interlined  bequest  of  the  “  second  best 
bed.”  But  we  call  in  here  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Charles  Knight.  Shakspeare  had  pur¬ 
chased  land  and  houses  at  Stratford  ;  and 
he  suggests,  with  every  appearance  of  reason, 
that  the  wife  was  provided  for  bt/  dower.  It 
would  not  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  insert 
her  name  in  the  will.  As  to  the  “  best  bed,” 
Mr.  Knight  thinks  that  might  have  been  an 
heir-loom.  Perhaps  it  had  been  already  giv¬ 
en  to  one  of  the  family  ;  and  what  pi)S^>e8  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  “  second  best,”  was  the 
only  one  remaining  to  be  disposed  of  by  will. 
But  we  are  now  perfectly  indifferent  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  best  bed.  All  the  sting  is 
taken  out  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  derision 
rather  than  a  legacy. 

At  the  time  when  Shakspeare  made  his 
will,  he  was  living  under  the  same  roof  with 
his  wife;  and  Mr.  Knight  gives  an  explicit 
account  of  the  property  out  of  which,  by 
I  ojteration  of  law,  she  would ’be  amply  pro¬ 
vided  for.  He  very  pertinently  remarks : 
“All  the  records  of  Shcaspeare’s  professional 
life,  and  the  results  of  his  success,  as  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  the  accession  of  property,  indicate  a 
steady  and  regular  advance.  They  show  us 
that  perseverance  and  industry  were  as  much 
the  characteristics  of  the  man  as  the  great¬ 
ness  of  bis  genius ;  that  he  held  with  con- 
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stancy  to  the  course  of  life  whicli  he  had  ear¬ 
ly  adopted  ;  that,  year  by  year,  it  afforded 
him  increased  competence  and  wealth.” 
When  we  add  to  this,  that  he  invests  his  wealth 
in  land  and  houses  in  Stratford,  and  that  death 
surprises  him  living  there,  in  his  native  place, 
with  his  wife  and  family,  we  have  nothing 
which  gives  testimony  atjainut  his  domestic 
character.  We  might  like  to  know  why  Mrs. 
Shakspeare  never  joined  her  husband  in 
London  (presuming  this  fact  to  be  establish¬ 
ed  ;)  but  we  have  no  probability  of  learning 
the  causes  for  this  domestic  arrangement. 
It  might  have  been  from  coldness  and  uncon¬ 
geniality  ;  it  might  have  been  from  many 
other  causes  ;  the  health  or  disposition  of  the 
lady  herself  might  have  confined  her  to 
the  country.  We  must  rest  contented  in  our 
perfect  ignorance  ns  to  the  amount  of  matri¬ 
monial  happiness  Shakspeare  enjoyed. 

We  have  said  sufficient  of  these  neglects 
or  oversights  in  the  biographical  sketch  of 
Shakspeare;  when  we  proceed  to  that  which 
he  gives  us  of  his  own  countryman,  Corneille, 
we  shall  be  disposed  to  listen  in  the  more 
mode-t  attitude  of  a  pupil  or  learner. 
Meanwhile,  before  we  proceed  to  this  second 
wrrk,  and  to  that  contrast  between  the  two 
great  national  dramatists  to  which  we  are 
here  invited,  we  would  pause  on  some  pas¬ 
sages  where  M.  Guisot  speaks  critically  of 
the  genius  and  writings  of  Shakspeare. 

The  first  we  would  draw  attention  to  con¬ 
tains  some  remarks  on  the  cnnutfif  of  Shak¬ 
speare,  which  appear  to  us  to  In-  dictated  by 
a  fine  analytic  spirit  of  criticism.  After  a 
description  of  the  more  genuine  and  complete 
comedy  of  Moliere,  which  we  would  willingly 
transfer  to  our  pages,  but  it  would  carry  us 
into  too  wide  a  field  of  subject — and  even 
the  humble  reviewer  has  his  ruUs  of  art. 
must  wind  his  way  along  a  certain  line  of 
thought,  and  keep  some  harmony  in  his  des¬ 
pised  opusculum  ; — after  this  eloquent  de¬ 
scription  of  what  Moliere  effected  for  comerly, 
M.  Guizot  makes  the  following  remarks  upon 
this  section  of  the  Shakspearian  drama  : — 

“  It  would  be  difficnlt  to  find  in  Sliaksp>?are's 
tragedies  a  single  conception,  po-itijm,  act,  or 
passion,  or  degree  of  vice,  or  virtue,  which  may 
not  also  be  met  with  in  some  one  of  his  comedies  ; 
but  that  which  in  his  tragedies  is  carefully  thought 
out,  fruitful  in  result,  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  series  of  causes  and  effects,  is.  in  his 
comedies,  only  just  indicated,  and  offered  to  our 
sight  for  a  moment  to  dazzle  us  with  a  passing 
gleam,  and  soon  to  disappear  in  a  new  combina¬ 
tion.  In  ‘  Measure  for  Measure,’  Angelo,  the 
unworthy  governor  of  Vienna,  after  having  con¬ 
demned  Claudio  to  death  for  the  crime  of  having 


seduced  a  young  girl  whom  he  intended  to  marry, 
himself  attempts  to  seduce  Isabella,  the  sister  of 
Claudio,  by  promising  her  brother’s  pardon  as  a 
recompense  for  her  own  dishonor;  and  when,  by 
Isabella’s  address  in  substituting  another  in  her 
place,  he  thinks  he  has  received  the  price  of  his 
infamous  bargain,  he  gives  orders  to  hasten 
Claudio’s  execution.  Is  not  this  tragedy  ?  Such 
a  fact  might  well  be  placed  in  the  life  of  Richard 
the  Third ;  and  no  crime  of  .Macbeth’s  presents 
thi.s  exce.ss  of  wickedness.  But  in  ‘  Macbeth’  and 
‘Richard  III.,’ crime  produces  the  tragic  effect 
which  belongs  to  it,  because  it  Irears  the  impress 
of  probability,  and  because  real  forms  and  colors 
attest  its  presence; — we  can  discern  the  place  it 
occupies  in  the  heart  of  which  it  has  taken  pos¬ 
session  ;  we  know  how  it  gained  admission,  what 
it  has  conquered,  and  what  remains  for  it  to  sub¬ 
jugate;  we  behold  it  incorporating  itself  by  de¬ 
grees  into  the  unhappy  being  whom  it  has  sub¬ 
dued  ;  we  see  it  living,  walking  and  breathing 
with  a  man  who  lives,  walks,  and  breathes,  and 
thus  communicates  to  it  his  character,  his  own 
individuality.  In  Angelo,  crime  is  only  a  vague 
abstraction,  connected  en  passant  with  a  proper 
name,  with  no  other  motive  tiian  the  necessity  of 
making  that  person  commit  a  certain  action  which 
shall  produce  a  certain  position,  from  which  the 
poet  intends  to  derive  certain  effects.  Angelo  is 
not  presented  to  us  at  the  outset,  either  as  a  rascal 
or  as  a  hypocrite ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a  man  of 
e.xaggeraledly  severe  virtue.  But  the  progress  of 
the  poem  requires  that  he  should  become  criminal, 
and  criminal  he  becomes;  when  his  crime  is  com¬ 
mitted,  he  will  repent  of  it  as  soon  as  the  poet 
pleases,  atul  will  firul  himself  able  to  resume 
without  eftbrt  the  natural  course  of  his  life,  which 
had  t>een  interrupted  only  for  a  moment. 

“  Thus  in  iShakspeare’s  comedy,  the  whole  of 
human  life  passes  before  the  eye  of  the  s;>ectator 
reduced  toasort  of  phantasmagoria — abrilliantand 
uncertain  refiection  of  the  realities  portrayed  in  tlie 
tragedy.  Just  when  the  truth  seem.s  on  the  point 
of  allowing  itself  to  be  caught,  the  image  grows 
pale  and  vanishes  ;  its  part  is  played,  and  it  dis¬ 
appears.  In  the  *  Winter’s  Tale,’ luiertcs  is  as 
jealous,  Hanguinary,  and  unmerciful,  as  Othello; 
but  Ins  jealousy,  born  suddenly  from  a  mere  ca¬ 
price  at  the  moment  when  it  is  necessary  that  the 
plot  should  thicken,  loses  its  fury  and  Mispiciun 
as  suddenly,  as  soon  as  the  action  h:i.-  reached  the 
(Kiint  at  which  it  becomes  requisite  to  change  tlie 
situation.  In  ‘  C'ymbeline,’  which,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  iU  title,  ouglit  to  be  numbered  amongst  the 
comedies,  as  the  piece  is  conceived  in  eiiiire  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  same  system,  lachimo's  con¬ 
duct  is  just  as  knavish  and  perverse  as  that  of 
iago  in  ‘Othello;’  but  his  character  does  nut  ex¬ 
plain  his  conduct,  or,  to  speak  mure  correctly,  be 
has  no  character; — and, always  ready  to  ca.st  off 
the  rascal's  cloak,  in  which  the  poet  has  enveloped 
him,  as  soon  a.s  tlie  plot  reaches  its  term — and 
the  confession  of  the  secret,  which  he  alone  can 
reveal,  becomes  necessary  to  terminate  the  mis¬ 
understanding  between  Pustlmmus  and  Imogen, 
which  he  alone  has  caused — he  does  not  even 
wait  to  be  asked,  but,  by  a  spontaneous  avowal. 
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desires  to  be  included  in  that  jjpneral  amnest/ 
which  should  form  the  conclusion  of  every 
comedy.” 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
nny  more  happy  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  Shakspeare  deals  with  the  tragic 
element  mingled  up  in  those  stories  which 
he  lakes  for  the  foundation  of  his  play  or 
comedy.  In  the  regular  comedy,  there  are 
also  frequently  introduced  events  and  cha¬ 
racters,  which,  if  we  seriously  reflect  upon 
them,  are  tragical  enough ;  but  the  writer 
looks  at  them  and  presents  them  in  one  comic 
aspect,  and  extracts  mirth  from  what  in  real 
life  must  have  been  misery  or  sheer  vexation. 
It  was  not  Shakspeare’s  plan  or  intention  to 
extract  mirth  out  of  the  tragic  portion  of  the 
story ;  yet,  if  it  were  fully  developed,  the 
whole  play  would  lose  its  character.  It  is 
therefore  dealt  with  in  the  slight  arbitrary 
manner  which  M.  Guizot  describes.  We  are 
not  allowed  to  look  closely  into  the  breast 
of  the  villains ;  and  the  tragic  event  is  there, 
but  only  half  the  crime  and  half  the  wicked¬ 
ness  are  seen. 

We  must  now  turn  to  a  passage  in  which 
M.  Guizot  portrays  the  character  of  our  na¬ 
tional  poet,  as  developed  in  the  whole  range 
of  his  drama.  We  select  the  following  ; — 

“  No  one  has  ever  combined  in  an  equal  degree  ! 
with  Shakspeare  the  doubie  character  of  an  im¬ 
partial  cbserver  and  a  man  of  profound  sensi¬ 
bility.  Superior  to  all  by  his  reason,  and  accessi¬ 
ble  to  all  by  sympathy,  he  sees  nothing  with¬ 
out  judging  it,  and  he  judges  it  because  he  feels 
it.  Could  any  one  who  did  not  detest  lago,  have 
penetrated,  as  Shakspeare  has  done,  into  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  his  execrable  character  I  To  the  horror 
with  which  he  regards  the  criminal,  must  be  as¬ 
cribed  the  terrible  energy  of  the  language  which 
he  puts  into  his  mouth.  Who  could  make  us 
tremble  so  much  as  Lady  Macbeth  herself,  at  the 
action  for  which  she  prepares  with  so  little  fear  ? 
But  when  it  becomes  needful  to  express  pity  and 
tenderness,  the  unrestraint  of  love,  the  extrava- 

Snce  of  maternal  apprehension,  or  the  stern  and 
ep  grief  of  manly  affection — then  the  observer 
may  quit  his  post,  and  the  judge  his  tribunal. 
Shakspeare  himself  develops  all  the  abundance  of 
his  nature,  and  gives  expression  to  those  familiar 
feelings  of  his  soul  which  are  set  in  motion  by 
the  slightest  contact  with  his  imagination.  Wo¬ 
men,  Aildren,  old  men — who  has  described  them 
with  such  truthfulness  as  he?  '  •  •  Thus  moved 
by  all  that  moves  us,  Shakspeare  obtains  our  con¬ 
fidence  ;  we  yield  ourselves  in  security  to  the 
open  soul  in  which  our  feelings  have  already  re¬ 
verberated,  and  to  that  ready  imagination  which 
is  as  much  illumined  by  the  splendid  sun  of  Italy, 
as  darkened  by  the  sombre  fogs  of  Denmark. 
Why,  then,  are  we  sometimes  painfully  com¬ 


pelled  to  pause  whilst  following  him  ?  Why  does 
a  sort  of  impatience  and  fatigue  frequently  dis¬ 
turb  the  admiration  which  we  feel  for  his  works  ? 
One  misfortune  happened  to  Shakspeare — though 
he  was  always  lavish  of  his  wealth,  he  was  not 
always  able  to  di^^tribute  it  either  opportunely  or 
skilfully.  This  was  frequently  the  misfortune  of 
Corneille  also.  Ideas  accumulated  about  Cor¬ 
neille,  as  about  Shakspeare,  confusedly  and  tu¬ 
multuously,  ami  neither  of  them  had  the  courage 
to  treat  his  own  mind  with  prudent  severity. 
They  forgot  the  position  of  the  character  they 
were  describing,  in  order  to  indulge  in  the  thoughts 
which  it  awakened  in  the  soul  of  the  poet.  In 
Shakspeare,  especially,  this  excessive  indulgence 
in  his  own  ideas  and  feelings  sometimes  arrests 
and  interrupts  the  emotions  awakened  in  the 
breast  of  the  spectator,  in  a  manner  which  is 
fatal  to  the  dramatic  effect.  It  is  not  merely,  as 
in  Corneille,  the  ingenious  lofiuacity  of  a  rather 
talkative  mind;  but  it  is  the  restless  and  fantastic 
reverie  of  a  mind  astonished  at  its  own  discoveries, 
not  knowing  how  to  reproduce  the  whole  impres¬ 
sion  which  it  has  received  from  them,  and  heap¬ 
ing  ideas,  images,  and  expressions  one  upon  an¬ 
other,  in  order  to  awaken  in  us  feelings  similar  to 
those  by  which  it  is  itself  oppressed.” 

Literary  history  hardly  affords  a  more 
striking  contrast  than  that  which,  in  this 
passage,  and  throughout  the  two  volumes 
before  us,  is  suggested  to  the  reader.  Cor¬ 
neille  and  Shakspeare  admit  of  a  legitimate 
contrast:  they  occupied  the  same  position 
in  the  dramatic  literature  of  their  several 
nations  ;  they  both  fixed  the  form  of  that 
dramatic  literature :  they  are  both  pre-emi¬ 
nently  national  poets.  And  with  this  simi¬ 
larity  in  position,  in  power,  and  influence, 
how  wide  the  difference  between  the  two 
men  ! — how  great  the  diversity  between  the 
two  dramas  they  each  gave  to  his  own 
country ! 

Our  critics  shall  be  at  liberty  to  distribute 
whatever  measure  of  applause  they  think  fit 
amongst  our  other  dramatists,  the  precursors 
or  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare  ;  but  which 
of  their  pieces  has  rested  upon  the  stage  ? — 
who  amongst  them  can  be  said  to  have  given 
a  theatre  to  England?  It  is  Shakspeare 
who  formed  the  tragedy  of  our  English  stage ; 
and  had  he  followed  the  model  which  Ben 
Jonson,  or  other  of  the  learned  poets  and 
critics  of  his  time,  would  have  counselled  and 
preferred,  we  should  doubtless  have  possess¬ 
ed  a  very  different  stage.  In  France,  also,  the 
form  and  genius  of  its  drama  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  individual  mind  of  Corneille. 
His  predecessor.  Hardy,  had  written  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plays  which  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity,  and  which  M.  Guizot  describes 
as  having  all  the  variety  of  the  Shakspearian 
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drama — as  wanting  only  its  genius.  If  Hardy 
had  been  the  Corneille,  or  Corneille  had 
adopted  the  model  of  his  predecessor  Hardy, 
France  would  have  had  a  drama  assimilated 
to  our  own. 

But  the  education  and  life  of  the  two  men, 
as  well  as  the  natural  bent  of  their  genius, 
led  them  to  the  adoption  of  very  different 
models.  Corneille  was  a  scholar;  he  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits,  he  was  trained  for 
advocacy  at  the  bar ;  he  has  all  his  generali¬ 
ties  ready  learnt — he  has  only  to  fit  them  to 
his  characters,  and  to  rekindle  them  into  life. 
What  Shakspeare’s  early  education  was,  it 
may  still  be  difficult  precisely  to  determine  ; 
but  we  see  him  starting  to  London,  what  we 
call  a  literary  adventurer,  full,  no  doubt,  of 
ideas  and  of  aspirations,  but  both  vague  and 
undeveloped  ;  we  see  him  groxeing  at  his 
work  ; — drama  follows  drama,  and  his  own 
mind  e.Tpnnds  over  every  new  creation.  Cor¬ 
neille  belonged  to  the  court  as  well  as  to  the 
college ;  he  was  one  of  Richelieu’s  poets  be¬ 
fore  he  was  the  poet  of  the  people.  Shaks- 
peare  had  for  tiis  sole  support,  patron,  and 
critic,  theywL  which  he  must  please,  filled 
with  an  audience  more  miscellaneous  than  has 
ever  since  been  brought  together ;  for,  there 
being  few  places  of  amusement  as  yet  opened, 
every  one  who  sought  amusement  must  needs 
congregate  together,  and  the  templar  and  the 
wit,  the  scholar,  the  gentleman,  and  the  pren¬ 
tice  boy  were  all  to  be  pleased.  Finally,  Cor¬ 
neille  had  a  second  tribunal  to  appeal  to — one 
which  might  redress  the  injustice  committed 
by  the  first ; — he  appealed  to  the  reader,  to 
the  student,  to  the  academician.  Shaks¬ 
peare’s  play  was  a  propertg  of  the  theatre ; 
he  had  but  one  success  to  labor  for,  and  that 
many-voiced  pit  was  his  only  academy. 

Pierre  Corneille  was  born  at  Rouen,  on  the 
6th  of  June  1600,  of  a  family  distinguished 
for  magisterial  services.  He  pursued  his  stu¬ 
dies  at  the  Jesuits’  college  of  that  city,  and 
obtained  a  prize,  a  folio  volume,  with  some 
gilded  arms  embossed  on  the  cover,  which 
has  been  preserved  to  this  day.  He  was 
brought  up  for  the  Bar,  and  entered  on  the 
practice  of  the  profes:'ion  ;  but  other  studies 
and  other  aspirations  crossed  hU  path :  they 
were  not  magisterial  honors  he  was  destined 
to  obtain. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  firct  step  of 
Corneille,  like  that  of  Shakspeare,  in  his  new 
career,  is  also  attributed  to  an  incident,  plain¬ 
ly,  we  tl.ink,  of  a  fabulous  nature.  He  had 
said  himself,  somewhere,  that  love  first  taught 
him  to  write  verses.  This  is  not  improbable, 
though  any  very  tender  inspiration  from  that 
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sentiment  he  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
have  received. 

“  Love,”  says  M.  Guziot,"  taught  him  to  rhyme, 
and  to  string  rhymes  together  was  a  very  small 
matter  for  Corneille.  But  if  we  are  to  believe 
Fontenelle,  love  taught  him  something  more  than 
this :  ‘  Hardy  was  beginning  to  grow  old,  and 
his  death  would  have  made  a  great  breach  in  the 
drama,  when  a  slight  event  which  occurred  in  a 
respectable  family,  in  a  provincial  town,  gave  him 
an  illustrious  successor.  A  young  man  took  one 
of  his  friends  to  see  a  girl  with  whom  he  was  in 
love ;  the  new  comer  established  himself  upon  the 
downfall  of  his  introducer.  The  pleasure  which 
this  adventure  occasioned  hud  made  him  a  poet : 
he  wrote  a  comedy  about  it — and  behold  the  great 
Corneille !'  ” 

Something  worse  than  poaching  in  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy’s  manor.  M.  Guizot,  however, 
in  a  note  examines  this  story,  and  though  it 
is  told  by  the  nephew  of  Corneille,  (for  Fonl 
tenelle  stood  in  that  relation  to  the  poet)  he 
has  no  difficulty  in  convincing  us  that  it  is  an 
absurd,  idle,  tradition.  Moreover,  “  the 
great  Corneille”  did  not  burst  upon  the  world 
in  this  manner.  His  earliest  works,  chiefly 
comedies,  had  that  species  of  success  which 
led  to  his  own  personal  advancement  in  the 
world,  and  introduced  him  to  the  patronage 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu :  but  he  does  not  at 
once  distance  all  his  competitors;  he  is  one 
of  “  the  five  poets  who  have  the  honor  of 
working  under  the  orders,  supervision,  and 
direction,  of  His  Eminence.” 

The  Mcdet  was  the  first  of  his  works  which, 
in  the  language  of  Voltaire,  “announced  the 
advent  of  Corneille.”  But  we  need  hardly 
say  that  it  was  in  the  Cid  that  he  really 
broke  forth  in  all  his  splendor  upon  the 
world.  We  must  here  let  M.  Guizot 
speak : — 

“  The  genius  of  Corneille  had  at  length  discov¬ 
ered  its  true  vocation ;  but,  timid  and  modest,  al¬ 
most  to  humility,  although  inwardly  conscious  of 
his  powers,  he  did  not  yet  venture  to  rely  upon 
himself  alone.  Before  bringing  new  beauties  to 
liglit,  he  had  not  need  of  a  guide  to  direct  him, 
but  of  an  authority  upon  w  hich  he  could  fall  back 
for  support ;  and  he  resorted  to  imitation,  not  to 
reinforce  his  own  strength,  but  to  obtain  a  pledge 
for  his  success.  The  court  had  brought  into 
fashion  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language  and 
liteniture,  and  men  of  taste  had  discovered  therein 
beauties  which  we  were  still  far  from  having  at¬ 
tained.  M.  de  Chalon,  who  had  been  ^cretary  to 
the  Queen-mother,  Marie  de  Medici,  liad  retired, 
in  his  old  age,  to  Rouen.  Corneille,  emboldened 
by  the  success  of  his  first  pieces,  called  upon  him  : 
‘  Sir,’ said  the  old  courtier  to  him,  after  having 
praised  him  for  his  wit  and  talents,  ‘the  pur- 
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Rnit  of  comedy,  which  you  have  embraced,  can  I 
only  bring  you  fleetinff  renown ;  you  will  find  in 
the  Spani.sh  authors  subjects  which,  if  treated  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  taste  by  such  hands  as  yours,  will 
produce  immense  effect.  Learn  their  language  ; 
it  is  easy.  I  will  teach  you  all  I  know  of 
it,  ajid,  until  you  are  competent  to  read  it  your¬ 
self,  I  will  translate  for  you  some  passages  from 
Guillermo  de  Castro.’  Whether  Corneille  was 
indebted  to  himself,  or  to  his  old  friend,  for  the 
subject  of  the  Cid,  the  Cid  soon  belonged  to  him¬ 
self  alone. 

“The  success  of  the  Cid  in  1 636,  constitutes 
an  era  in  our  dramatic  hist(»ry ;  it  is  not  necessary 
now  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  brilliant  recep¬ 
tion  it  obtained.  ‘  Before  the  production  of  Cor¬ 
neille’s  Cid,'  says  Voltaire,  ‘  men  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  conflict  of  passions  which  rend 
the  heart,  and  in  the  presence  of  which  all  other 
beauties  of  heart  are  dull  and  inanimate.’  Nei¬ 
ther  passion,  nor  duty,  nor  tenderness,  nor  mag- 
ninimity,  had  previously  been  introduced  upon  the 
stage ;  and  now  love  and  honor,  as  they  may  be 
conceived  by  the  most  exalted  imagination,  ap¬ 
peared  suddenly,  and  for  the  first,  in  all  their  glo¬ 
ry  before  a  public  by  whom  honor  was  considered 
the  first  of  virtues,  and  love  the  chief  business  of 
life.  ‘  Their  enthusiasm  was  carried  to  the  great¬ 
est  transports;  they  could  never  grow  tired  of  be¬ 
holding  the  piece ;  nothing  else  was  talked  of  in 
society  ;  everybody  knew  some  part  of  it  by  heart ; 
children  committed  it  to  memory ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  France  it  passed  into  a  proverb — That  is 
as  fine  as  the  Cid.'  " 

But  there  was  one  [tarty  not  to  be  thus 
suddenly  carried  away  by  the  tide  of  public 
applause.  Rivals  who  were  threatened  with 
being  reduced  to  silence  very  naturally 
raised  their  voice  against  this  new  poetical 
dictator,  and  when  the  general  acclamation 
had  somewhat  subsided,  their  murmurs  of 
defence  became  very  audible.  We  think  it 
natural,  though  not  commendable,  that  the 
others — for  instance,  of  those  five  poets  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Cardinal — should  object  to  the 
supremacy  of  this  one  of  their  number ;  but 
that  the  Cardinal  himself  should  head  this 
dissentient  party,  and  put  himself  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  popular  opinion,  has  been  always 
looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance. 
Some  have  attributed  to  him  that  excess  of 
ambition  which  rendered  even  the  literary 
glory  of  another  man  utterly  distasteful. 
M.  Guziot  makes  the  just  remark  that  “the 
suffrages  of  public  opinion  lose  much  of 
their  value  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  are  raised 
above  censure  ;  and  a  powerful  minister  feels 
great  inclination  to  believe  that  obedience  is 
approval.”  He  may  also  reverse  the  senti¬ 
ment  ;  he  may  feel  some  distrust  and  dislike 
towards  any  public  approbation  which  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  obedience  to  a  min¬ 


ister  ;  it  puts  on  too  independent  a  form  to 
please  him.  For  our  part,  we  think  it  quite 
plain  that 'the  great  minister  was  a  very  bad 
critic,  and  are  not  disposed  to  seek  any  fur¬ 
ther  explanation.  He  had  not  felt,  a.»  the 
people  had  done,  the  immense  superiority  of 
the  Cid ;  he  himself  was  a  poetaster,  and 
professed  critic  ;  and  he  entered  into  the  con¬ 
troversy,  all  Cardinal  as  he  was,  from  the 
same  love  of  asserting  his  own  opinion  that 
other  critics  are  apt  to  manifest. 

A  minister-critic,  however,  is  a  dangerous 
person  to  deal  with  ;  and  it  is  said  that,  even 
before  the  prdduction  of  the  Cid,  Corneille 
had  been  guilty  of  manifesting  independent 
judgment  on  the  subject  of  his  own  art. 
This  may  have  already  incensed  his  great 
patron.  Of  course,  under  these  circumstan¬ 
ces,  there  was  no  want  of  writers  to  prove  to 
the  public  that  its  admiration  was  a  mistake. 
Scudery  led  the  attack ;  Corneille  replied  ; 
and  the  Cardinal,  in  order  that  the  contro¬ 
versy  might  both  be  conducted  in  a  more 
dignified  manner,  and  before  a  tribunal  in 
which  he  was  willing  to  confide,  referred  the 
dispute  to  that  Academy  which  he  had  late¬ 
ly  brought  into  existence.  The  Academy 
was  extremely  reluctant  to  take  upon  itself 
the  office  of  judge ;  nor  did  it  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Cardinal  till  they  were  express¬ 
ed  in  the  tone  of  command.  “  Tell  those 
gentlemen,”  he  said,  in  answer  to  their  last 
excuses  or  protestations,  “  that  I  desire  it, 
and  that  I  shall  love  them  as  they  love 
me.” 

After  five  months’  labor,  the  “  Sentiments 
of  the  Academy”  appeared.  “  I  know  per¬ 
fectly  well,”  says  Pellison,  in  his  IJistoire  de 
V Academie,  “that  the  Cardinal  would  have 
wished  them  to  treat  the  CUl  more  harshly, 
if  they  had  not  skilfully  given  him  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  judge  ought  not  to  speak  as  an 
interested  party,  and  that,  the  more  passion 
they  displayed  the  less  weight  would  be  at¬ 
tached  to  their  authority.”  M.  Guizot  speaks 
with  candor  and  indulgence  of  the  criticism 
of  the  Academy.  It  was  a  new  production 
they  were  called  to  pass  judgment  on;  and 
they  had  to  frame  their  judgment  by  the 
light  of  such  maxims  as  were  the  result  only 
of  older  productions.  Sufficient  time  had 
not  elapsed  to  allow  the  new  poem  (as  is  the 
case  always  with  great  original,  works)  to 
modify  in  some  measure  the  principles  of 
criticism.  The  spectators,  he  observes,  were 
quite  content  to  be  pleased  with  or  without 
a  rule ;  the  Academicians,  on  the  contrary, 
had  to  busy  themselves  solely  about  the 
rule. 
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Corneille  appears  to  have  bent  to  the  storm ; 
and  whether  the  Cardinal  was  appeased  by 
the  judgment  of  the  Academy,  or  by  the 
submission  of  the  poet,  he  continued  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  him  his  patronage  and  protection. 
The  Cid  was  formally  dedicated  to  the  niece 
of  the  Cardinal,  the  Duchess  d’Aiguillon  ; 
Horace  to  the  Cardinal  himself,  to  whom,  it 
appears,  he  read  his  pieces  before  giving 
them  to  the  public — a  wise  precaution,  it  is 
suggested,  to  secure  his  approbation.  But 
there  is  an  incident  mentioned  in  his  life 
which,  if  true,  proves  that  the  poet  had  been 
entirely  restored  to  favor.  “  Corneille,” 
says  Fontenelle,  “  presented  himself  one  day 
more  melancholy  and  thoughtful  than  usual 
before  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  asked  him  if 
•  he  were  working  at  anything.  He  replied 
that  he  was  far  from  enjoying  the  tranquillity 
necessary  for  composition,  as  his  head  was 
turned  upside  down  by  love.  By  and  by, 
he  came  to  more  minute  explanations,  and 
told  the  Cardinal  that  he  was  passionately 
in  love  with  a  daughter  of  the  Lieutenant- 
General  of  Andely  in  Normandy,  and  that  he 
could  not  obtain  her  in  marriage  from  her 
father.  The  Cardinal  sent  orders  for  this 
obstinate  father  to  come  to  Paris.  He  quick¬ 
ly  arrived,  in  great  alarm  at  so  unexpected 
a  summons,  and  returned  home  well  satisfied 
at  suffering  no  worse  punishment  than  giv¬ 
ing  his  daughter  to  a  man  who  was  in  such 
high  favor.”  It  is  certain  that  Corneille  mar¬ 
ried  Marie  de  Lampdriere,  daughter  of  the 
Lieutenant-General  of  Andely  ;  and  M.  Gui¬ 
zot  is  disposed,  on  the  whole,  to  give  cre¬ 
dence  to  the  anecdote,  although  it  rests  only 
on  the  somewhat  doubtful  authority  of  Fon¬ 
tenelle. 

With  the  public  the  triumph  of  Corneille 
was  complete.  When  Horace  appeared,  the 
attack  was  not  renewed.  “  Armed  at  all 
points.”  says  M.  Guizot,  “  Cornenie  firmly 
awaited  the  enemy,  but  none  appeared ;  the 
outburst  of  truth  had  imposed  silence  upon 
envy,  and  it  dared  not  hope  to  renew,  with 
equal  advantage,  a  warfare,  the  ridicule  at¬ 
tendant  upon  which  had  been  more  easily 
borne  by  Richelieu  than  by  Seud^ry.  The 
universal  cry  of  admiration  is  all  that  has 
reached  us.  From  that  time  forth,  for  many 
years,  master-pieces  followed  one  another  in 
quick  succession,  without  obstacle,  and  al¬ 
most  without  interruption. 

“  Until  the  advent  of  Racine  the  history 
of  the  stage  is  contained  in  the  life  of  Cor¬ 
neille  ;  and  the  biography  of  Corneille  is 
wholly  written  in  his  works.  Though  forced 
for  a  time  to  stand  forward  in  defence  of  the 


Cid,  he  withdrew  immediately  afterwards 
into  that  personal  obscurity  which  was  most 
congenial  to  the  simplicity  of  his  manners.” 
His  life  passed  in  literary  labors,  and  he  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- eight.  It 
cannot  be  said  of  him,  as  of  Shakspeare, 
that  he  manifested  the  plain  substantial  vir¬ 
tue  of  prudence  in  the  management  of  his 
pecuniary .  affairs.  A  “  blamable  careless¬ 
ness”  on  this  head  is  attributed  to  him  even 
by  his  panegyrists,  together  with  a  great 
aversion  to  everything  that  bore  the  shape 
of  business.  To  this,  as  well  as  the  fraternal 
affection  that  subsisted  between  them,  may 
be  referred  the  circumstance  that  the  two  bro¬ 
thers,  Pierre  and  Thomas  Corneille,  never 
divided  the  property  that  had  descended  to 
them  or  that  they  earned,  but  continued  to 
live  together,  uniting  their  families  into  one:  ‘ 
The  great  French  dramatist  was  a  dull  con¬ 
versationalist.  We  hear  of  no  “  encounters 
of  wit.”  He  is  described  as  heavy  and  com¬ 
monplace  in  his  appearance,  and  tiresome  in 
conversation,  not  even  speaking  his  native 
language  with  correctness.  He  says,  of  him¬ 
self,  in  his  letter  to  Pellison : — 

“Eh!  Von  peut  rareiuent  m’ecouter  sans  en- 
duL 

Que  qtiand  je  me  porduie  par  la  bouebe  d'au- 
trui.” 

We  have  quoted  a  passage  from  Shaks¬ 
peare  and  his  Times,  in  which  M.  Guizot 
characterizes  the  great  English  dramatist. 
We  have  seen  him  do  justice  to  that  fine  sen¬ 
sibility  and  wide  impartial  observrtion  which 
enabled  him  to  represent  human  life.  We 
will  now  endeavor  to  select  from  the  com¬ 
panion  work  some  parallel  passage  in  which 
he  characterizes  those  great  ideals  which 
Corneille  delighted  to  draw  ;  which  at  times 
seem  rather  the  representatives  of  a  principle 
and  of  sentiment  than  portraitures  of  living 
men.  We  must  be  pardoned  for  very  un¬ 
mercifully  abridging  the  following  extract : — 

“  All  the  vigor  of  his  noble  genius  was  requi¬ 
site  to  discover  a  sufficient  source  of  interest  in 
those  singular  cliaracters  which  he  alone  could 
create  and  sustain.  He  alone  has  succeeded  in 
awakening  our  uncertainty  and  curiosity  by  this 
very  inflexibility,  which,  as  it  is  announced  at 
the  outset,  does  not  permit  them  to  ^Id  to  the 
slightest  weakness,  and  multiplies  ^ccessively 
around  them  embarrassments  which  ceaselessly 
necessitate  greater  and  more  extraordinary  efforts. 
.  .  .  In  order  to  attain  to  this  invincible  pow¬ 
er,  which  will  make  all  around  it  bend  to  its  in¬ 
fluence,  a  man  must  absolutely  have  separated 
himself  from  all  that  otherwise  enters  into  the 
composition  of  human  nature.  He  must  have 
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^npletely  ceased  to  tliink  of  all  that,  in  real  life, 
occurs  to  alter  the  forms  of  that  ideal  grandeur 
of  which  the  imagination  can  conceive  no  possi* 
bility,  except  when,  isolating  it,  so  (o  speak,  from 
all  the  other  affections,  it  forgets  that  which  ren¬ 
ders  its  realization  so  difficult  and  so  unfrequent. 
The  imn^nation  of  Corneille  had  no  difficulty  in 
lending  itself  to  this  isolation.  The  loftiness  of 
his  inventions  was  sustained  by  his  inexperience 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  As  he  introduced 
into  his  own  ordinary  actions  none  of  those  ideas 
which  he  employed  in  the  creation  of  his  heroes, 
■o,  in  the  conception  of  his  heroes,  he  introduced 
none  of  the  ideas  of  which  he  made  use  in  ordi¬ 
nary  life.  He  did  not  place  Corneille  himself  in 
their  position :  the  observation  of  nature  did  not 
occupy  his  attention ; — a  happy  inspiration  fre¬ 
quently  led  him  to  dream  it  *  . 

“  Corneille  has  formed  all  his  characters  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  principle  expressed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  from  ‘  Nicomede — 

Pruxioi. 

‘  Je  veuz  mettre  d’accord  I’amour  et  la  nature, 

Etre  pire  et  mari  dans  cette  coojoncture. 

Nicomiie. 

Seigneur,  voulez  vous  bien  vous  en  her  a  moi  I 
Ne  Boyez  I’un  ni  I’autre. 


£,  que  dois  je  etre  I 
Nicomede. 

Rol 

Reprenez  hautement  ce  noble  caractere ; 

Un  veritable  roi  n'est  ni  mari  ni  pere  i 

II  regard  eon  trone,  et  rien  de  plus.  Kegnez.’ 

“Thus  it  is  that  Corneille  could  never  describe 
a  mixed  feeling,  composed  of  two  opposite  feel¬ 
ings,  without  leaning  too  much  sometimes  on 
one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  In  the 
early  acts,  Cina  execrates  Augustus,  and  in  the 
latter  he  adores  him.  Though  Pi.lyeucle  and  the 
Cid  are  the  pieces  in  which  Corneille  has  most 
ably  mingled  the  various  affections  of  the  heart, 
it  is  very  clear  that,  in  the  division  which  he 
makes  between  love  and  duty,  when  he  sets  him- 
■elf  to  delineate  one  of  these  feelings,  he  cannot 
help  falling  into  too  complete  forgetfulness  of  the 
other. 

“  To  the  same  cause  must  also  be  a.scribed  the 
variableness  of  Corneille’s  maxims,  though  they 
are  always  expressed  with  the  most  absolute  con- 
idence ;  and  in  this  way  we  must  explain  how  it 
is  that  his  morality  is  sometimes  so  severe,  and 
■ometimes  so  lax — that  he  sometimes  enunciates 
principles  of  the  sternest  republicanism,  and  some¬ 
times  of  the  most  servile  obedience.  The  fact  is, 
that,  whether  Corneille  be  contemplating  the  re¬ 
publican  or  the  subject  of  a  king — the  hero  or  the 
politician — he  abandons  himself  without  reserve 
to  the  system,  the  position,  and  the  character 
which  he  is  describing.  .  .  .  Corneille’s  he¬ 
roes  most  frequently  give  expression  to  ideas,  and 
almost  to  doctrines  ;  their  speeches  generally  con¬ 


sist  of  reasonings  animated  by  strong  convictions 
and  pressing  logic-” 

We  bad  intended,  when  we  commenced 
this  paper,  to  enter  into  some  fuller  com¬ 
parison  between  Corneille  and  Shakspeare 
than  we  6nd  we  have  space  to  accomplish. 
Perhaps,  after  what  has  been  said,  the  subject 
might  become  fatiguing  to  the  reader ;  and 
we  shall  be  held  to  ha>t;  exercised  a  wise 
discretion  in  leaving  it  here  in  the  abler 
hands  of  M.  Guiiot. 

In  justice  to  the  French  ]>oet,  there  is  one 
topic  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  and 
M.  Guizot  has  treated  it  very  skilfully. 
Corneille  lived  in  what  is  deemed  a  more 
civilized  age  and  country  than  Shakspeare ’s  ; 
but  nevertheless,  what  we  find  unnatural  in 
his  writings  derives  a  partial  excuse  from  the 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling  prevalent  in 
his  time.  The  terrible  boasting  that  fills  his 
drama  was  not  much  greater  than  what  he 
might  have  heard  from  living  lords  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  about  him ;  and  the  strange  repre¬ 
sentation  he  has  sometimes  given  of  the 
passion  of  love,  was  thought  by  the  ladies  of 
that  period  to  be  a  very  faithful  delineation. 

“  At  the  present  day,  in  order  to  judge  the  loves 
of  Ca;sar  and  Cleopatra,  of  Antiochus  and  Rodo- 
gune,  as  they  were  judged  by  the  most  talented 
and  sensible  men  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
must  transport  ourselves  into  the  system  of  love 
generally  adopted  at  that  period,  with  which 
Corneille’s  characters — as  it  becomes  well-edu¬ 
cated  persons — act  in  strict  conformity.  We 
must  resign  ourselves  to  behold  in  love  neither 
liberty  of  choice  nor  suitability  of  tastes,  charac¬ 
ters,  and  habits,  nor  any  of  those  bonds  which 
liecome  all  the  more  dear  as  we  better  appreciate 
them,  and  belter  understand  their  true  motives. 
To  the  fashionable  world  of  Corneille’s  time,  love 
was  nothing  but  an  ordinance  of  Heaven,  an  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  stars,  a  fatality  as  inexplicable  as 
it  was  inevitable. 

“  Perhapslhese  sudden  effects,  these  sun-strokes 
of  love,  which  are  now  the  exclusive  property  of 
our  worst  romance-writers,  were  then  able  to 
obtain  the  belief  of  a  philosopher.”  [Is  not  our 
philosopher  of  the  nineteenth  century  verging 
somewhat  to  the  other  extreme,  and  becoming 
here  a  little  too  incredulous  ?]  “  Men  and  women 
whose  worldly  life  was  carelessly  occupied  with 
ideas  and  intrigues  of  love,  were  naturally  always 
susceptible  of  its  influence  ;  and  if,  as  La  Roche¬ 
foucauld  observes,  ‘  there  are  some  people  who 
would  never  have  fallen  in  love,  if  they  had  not 
heard  love  mentioned,’  many  persons,  through 
hearing  it  talked  of  wherever  they  went,  fancied 
they  had  found  it  where  it  did  not  exist. 

“  Surprised  at  these  effects  of  the  imagination, 
some  men  endeavored  to  explain  them  by  other 
causes  than  the  influence  of  the  stars  ;  and  these 
causes  were  generally  ofa  most  ridiculous  character 
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In  order  to  prove  that  the  of  love  is  in  the  blood, 

relates  a  story  of  a  German  gentleman, 
whose  faithless  mistress,  desiring  to  get  rid  of 
him,  ran  him  twice  through  the  body  with  a  sword. 
He  did  nut  die  of  his  wounds,  but,  strange  to  say, 
wlien  he  had  recovered,  says  Sdgrais,  ‘  he  felt  as 
much  indifference  for  the  princess  as  if  Iiq  had 
never  loved  her,  and  he  attributed  this  to  his  loss 
of  blorxl.’” 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  volume  is 
occupied  by  biographical  notices  of  three  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Corneille — Chapelain, 
Rotrou,  and  Scarron.  The  account  of  Scar- 
ron  will  be  found  very  amusing,  and  all  are 
good.  The  companion  volume,  Shakuprare 
and  hU  Timen,  is  611ed  out  to  the  due  pro¬ 
portion  of  a  respectable  octavo,  by  reprinting 
from  the  Ret'ue  Francaiie  an  article  on  Shak- 
speare’s  “  Othello,”  written  by  the  Duke  de 
Broglie,  and  published  here  under  the  title 
of  Shnknpeare  in  France.  It  is  a  sprightly 
paper,  full  of  vivacity  and  good  sense  ;  but 
It  would  bear  a  better  appearance  in  its  ori¬ 
ginal  garb  and  place  than  it  does  here. 
There  are  also  separate  brief  notices  of  the 
principal  dramas  of  Shakspeare  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Guizot.  They  contain  many  excellent 
remarks  on  the  use  Shakspeare  made  of  the 
materials  at  his  disposal,  and  on  the  substan¬ 
tial  elements  of  the  character  he  has  intro¬ 
duced.  We  trace  occasionally  the  foreir/n 
critic  where  he  speaks  of  the  style  and  the 
qualities  of  the  dialogue.  The  character  of 
Faulconbridge  could  not  be  better  described ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  Faulconbridge  happens  to 
speak  as  distinctly  and  clearly  as  any  one  of 
Shakspeare’s  heroes,  who  has  much  to  say, 
it  was  not  fair  to  describe  his  language,  in 
particular,  as  frequently  “  falling  into  a  jum¬ 
ble  of  words.’’  Several  observations,  indeed, 
in  this  portion  of  the  book,  appear  to  us  to 
betray,  that,  at  the  time  these  notices  were 
written,  M.  Guizot  could  not  have  read  Shak¬ 
speare  with  that  attention  which  he  has  pro¬ 
bably  since  done.  For  instance,  Shakspeare 
has  assigned  to  his  Richard  II.  much  admi¬ 
rable  poetry ;  and  no  home  critic  has  failed 
to  observe,  that  the  dramatic  power  of  our 
poet  is  not  here  put  forth  in  its  full  force. 
A  king  is  placed  in  certain  positions,  and 
utters  certain  sentiments;  but  you  do  not 
even  feel  that  it  is  the  same  king  that  opens 


1 
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the  play  and  that  clores  it.  There  is  no 
unity  of  character.  In  general,  some  portion 
of  the  beauty  of  a  speech  or  a  scene  is  lost 
by  extracting  it  from  its  place  in  the  drama. 
We  have  observed  that  in  this  play  the  effect 
is  reversed,  and  the  beautiful  passages  of 
Richard  11.  read  better  in  the  form  of  quota¬ 
tion.  Those  pathetic  speeches  the  king  utters 
on  his  return  from  Ireland  are  admirable  in 
themselves :  but  the  king  who  went  to  Ire¬ 
land  was  a  hard,  selfish  profligate.  Mere 
misfortune  would  not  work  the  sort  of  change 
we  feel  has  taken  place.  Whether  we  should 
have  the  assent  of  all  English  readers  to 
these  remarks,  we  cannot  say ;  but  we  are 
sure  they  will  all  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
M.  Guizot  describes  “  the  character  of  Rich¬ 
ard  II.”  as  “  one  of  the  profoundest  concep¬ 
tions  of  Shakspeare.” 

But  we  must  not  ejose  our  notice  with 
this  murmur  of  dissent.  The  following  pas¬ 
sage  from  his  critique  upon  the  Temjwstt 
which  is  throughout  very  happily  written, 
expresses  the  peculiar  charm  that  drama 
possesses ;  and  we  cannot  better  or  more 
agreeably  conclude  than  by  presenting  it  to 
the  reader,  and  leaving  it,  as  it  were,  ringihg 
upon  his  ear 

“  ‘  Whether  this  be,  or  be  not.  I’ll  not  swear,’ 
says  old  Gonzalo  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ‘  Tem¬ 
pest,’  when  utterly  confounded  by  the  marvels 
which  have  surrounded  him  ever  since  his  ar¬ 
rival  on  the  i.sland.  It  seems  as  though  through 
the  mouth  of  the  honest  man  of  the  drrma,  Shak¬ 
speare  desired  to  express  the  general  effect  of 
this  charming  and  singular  work.  As  brilliant, 
light,  and  transparent,  as  the  aerial  beings  with 
which  it  is  filled,  it  scarcely  allows  itself  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  by  reflection ;  and  hardly,  through  its 
changeful  and  diaphanous  features,  can  we  feel 
certain  we  perceive  a  subject,  a  dramatic  con¬ 
texture,  and  real  adventures,  feelings,  and  per¬ 
sonages.  Nevertheless,  it  contains  all  these,  and 
all  these  are  revealed  in  it ;  and,  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion,  each  object  in  its  turn  moves  the  imagination, 
occupies  the  attention,  and  disappears,  leaving  no 
trace  behind  but  a  confused  emotion  of  pleasure, 
and  an  impression  of  truth,  to  which  we  dare  not 
either  refuse  or  grant  our  belief. 

“  Our  revels  now  are  ended ;  these  our  actors, 

As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  airf* 
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Goeihg  complained  llmt  modern  poets 
put  too  much  water  in  their  ink.  Of  many 
modern  novel-wrights,  we  may  similarly,  or 
inversely,  complain  that  *lhey  put  too  little 
ink  in  their  water.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  manuscript  so  soon  becomes  fade,  color¬ 
less,  illegible,  and  survives  not  the  “  first 
reading.”  Even  a  large  piece  of  bullion  will 
only  supply  a  certain  amount  of  gold-leaf, 
and  cover  a  limited  surface.  Genius,  too, 
has  its  boundaries.  If  it  pass  them,  it  must 
pay  the  penalty,  and  that  is  sometimes  a 
heavy  toll.  Genius  has  no  infinite  mood. 
In  trying  to  prove  that  it  has,  it  becomes  an 
irregular  verb.  Mrs.  Trollope  is  one  of  those 
who,  by  over-writing,  refuse  to  do  them¬ 
selves  justice.  At  least,  she  writes  too  fast, 
and  gives  way  too  indulgently  to  the  rash 
■peed  of  her  gray-goose  quill,  so  that  it  some¬ 
times,  in  the  nature  of  things,  leads  her  a 
wild-goose  chase.  Her  gold-leaf  is  beaten  j 
too  thin  ;  her  ink,  though  abounding  in  gall, 
is  diluted  with  too  much  water.  Not  that 
we  hold  the  impossibility  of  a  prolific  author 
being  a  great  author,  confronted  as  such  a 
theory  is  by  ancient  and  mediaeval  literature, 
belied  as  such  an  wwwise  saw  is  by  so  many 
'modern  instances.  But  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  fecundity  proves  the  weakness  of 
the  offspring,  as  well  as  the  vigor  of  the  pa¬ 
rent.  The  talent  is  too  widely  dififused,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  wisely  concentrated.  Three 
or  four  of  Mrs.  Trollope’s  works  are  marked 
by  a  more  terse  and  compact  habit  of  thought, 
and  show,  by  their  superiority  to  the  rest  of 
the  family,  what  she  can  produce  when  she 
likes.  Assuredly  this  lady’s  industry  and 
exuberance  of  invention  entitle  her  to  tne 
proverbial  name  she  enjoys,  or  endures,  for 
prolific  authorship.  .With  Virgil’s  rustic  we 
may  admiringly  exclaim  : — 

O  quoties,  el  qns  nobis  Galatea  locuta  est !  * 

In  vain  have  reviewers  tried  to  keep  up 
with  her.  A  blue-stocking  who  travels  in 
seven-leagued  boots  may  well  run  critics  and 

*  BqcoI.  IIL,  72.  .  _ 


criticasters  out  of  breath — »he  triumphantly 
ascending  the  hill  difficulty,  as  fresh  as  a 
daisy,  while  they  wallow,  and  struggle,  and 
give  up  the  race  (and  almost  the  ghost)  in 
the  Slough  of  Despond,  Pant  and  puff  as 
they  will  to  run  her  home,  she  is  in  a  trice 
miles  out  of  sight,  over  the  hills  and  far 
away,  and  wondering  what  those  sluggard 
lameters  are  doing  in  the  rear.  It  was  once 
suggested  by  Tom  Moore,*  as  an  expedient 
to  keep  pace  with  the  celeritas  incredibilis 
of  certain  literary  Caesars,  that  they  should 
each  have  a  reviewer  appointed  expressly, 
aupres  de  sa  pirsmne,  to  give  the  earliest  in¬ 
telligence  of  his  movements,  and  to  do  justice 
to  his  multifarious  enterprises.  But  would 
one  such  officer  suffice  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Trollope?  We  trow  not.  Poor  wight,  he 
would  “strike”  ere  the  first  year  was  out; 
and  his  successor,  however  able-bodied  and 
conscientious  a  man-of-all-work,  would  find 
the  accumulated  arrears  too  much  for  him, 
protest  that  the  place  was  too  hard  for  him, 
and  go  off  at  a  month’s  warning.  What  a 
Lady  Bountiful  hath  Mrs.  Trollope  been  to 
printers,  Marlborough -street  puff- factors, 
Wellington-btreet  advertising  columns,  pro¬ 
vincial  paper-makers,  and  eke,  we  fear,  to 
universal  trunk-makers !  The  prosiest  of 
utilitarians  must  be  sensible  to  the  weight  of 
her  claims  in  this  economical  aspect,  and 
must  reverence  (in  spile  of  his  nil  admirari 
temperament)  the  colossal  scale  on  which 
she  has  employed  national  capital  and  labor. 
Nor  is  she  ever  weary  in  this  well-doing,  nor 
does  she  ever  betray  symptoms  of  fatigue. 
Again  and  again  are  novel-readers  on  the 
wrong  scent,  and  have  quite  lost  the  trail, 
when  asking  one  another,  “  Have  you  read 
Mrs.  Trollope’s  last?”  finding  that  what  they 
supposed  her  most  recent  venture  has  been 
superseded  by  two  or  three  others,  and  that 
the  hypothetical  “last”  is  neither  the  ultimate, 
nor  penultimate,  nor  even  antepenultimate, 
but  (^uite  an  old  story  in  the  rationale  of  cir¬ 
culating  libraries.  And  we  have  a  profound 

*  Id  his  “  Edinburgh  Review”  of  Lord  Thurl  ow's 
Poems,  September,  1814. 
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conviction  tlmt  so  inveterate  is  this  kalo  or 
kakoethes  scribendi  in  lier  constitution — and 
so  impressed  is  she  with  the  resolution  not 
to  sutler  the  cold  oblivion  implied  in  the 
adage,  “  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind” — that 
she  will  be  found  to  have  taken  measures 
for  ma!iy  a  year  to  come,  by  which  her  per¬ 
petual  reappearance  shall  be  ensured.  De¬ 
pend  upon  it,  her  literary  executors  will  be 
entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  a  few  bales 
of  “  copy,”  containing  work  for  generations 
of  compositors  and  readers  yet  unborn ;  so 
that  novels  of  the  approved  Trollope  fabric 
may,  by  a  judiciously  frugal  rate  of  publica¬ 
tion  (say  two  or  three  per  annum),  be  made 
to  last  some  half-way  into  the  next  centur)’. 
If,  however,  our  prognostications  should  be 
disproved  by  the  event,  we  shall  console  our¬ 
selves  with  the  reflection  that  it  was  only  be¬ 
cause  the  novelist’s  will  was  wanting ;  and 
if  we  chance  to  survive  her,  we  shall  battle 
as  stoutly  as  ever  in  behalf  <»f  her  power  to 
have  woiked  out  this  jmulo-post fulurum. 
Our  faith  in  her  potentiality  is  illimitable. 
But  there  are  .uch  things  as  “•foiled  potenti¬ 
alities,”  as  Mr.  Carlyle  so  graphically  shows* 
— and  that  fact  must  be  our  apology,  if 
Time,  the  Avenger,  should  call  us  false 
prophets,  or  other  bad  names.  But  we  must 
leave  to  the  Neip  J/bw t/ify  critic  of  a.  d.  1050 
the  duty  of  defending  our  hallowed  memory 
on  this  score. 

Satire  is,  perhaps,  the  characteristic  of 
Mrs.  Trollopes  writings — satire  of  a  hard, 
poignant,  persevering  sor,t,  which  is  little 
akin  to  the  more  graceful  raillery  of  Mrs. 
Gore,  or  to  Thackeray’s  good-natured  irony. 
It  wears  an  almost  vicious  look — goes  about 
seeking  whom  it  may  devour  —  snaps  at 
strangers — bites  as  well  as  barks,  and,  when 
it  does  bite,  makes  its  teeth  meet.  There  is 
nothing  rc'ifrved  or  indefinite  in  its  vocables; 
it  carries  no  trace  of  “  equivocal  generation 
it  beats  about  no  bush,  nor  strives  to  break 
the  fall  of  its  victims,  nor  meditates  excuse 
for  its  own  hostility.  To  “  damn  with  faint 
praise,”  it  knows  not ;  to  “  hesitate  dislike,” 
it  scornfully  repudiates.  It  is  alien  from  all 
those  refined  equivoques  and  di.ssembling 
sarcasms  which,  to  compass  their  ends, 

assent  with  civil  leer. 

And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer; 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 

Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.f 

Its  lines  are  deeply’  indented  and  coarsely 

*  “  Latter  Day  I’amplilets.” 

f  Pope  (Prologue  to  the  Satires). 


grained,  and  do  not  fall  on  pleasant  places. 
In  anatomizing  her  subjects.  Mrs.  Trollope 
shows  no  profound  psychological  science  ; 
in  fact,  her  incisions  are  often  but  skin-deep  ; 
but  then  she  gashes  to  and  fro  after  a  terri¬ 
ble  sort,  and  produces  jagged  wounds,  and 
leaves  unsightly  scars,  and  seems  to  revel  in 
diagrams  of  morbid  pathology.  Her  illus¬ 
trations  are  generally  lively,  not  always 
truthful,  and  frequently  farfetched.  The 
absurdities  and  abuses  of  social  life  have  had 
few  sharper  inquisitors,  but  many  of  abler 
disci imination  and  more  practical  judgment. 
Fools  and  villains  are  not  to  be  shamed  and 
reformed,  or  their  ugliness  to  be  made  a 
warning,  by  unqualified  expositions  of  their 
actual  or  their  ideal  excesses.  Satire,  by 
being  too  broad,  too  unconditional,  too 
straightforward,  defeats  its  being’s  end  and 
aim.  Its  acute  angles  become  obtuse,  and 
its  parallel  lines  never  meet  their  object. 
According  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  nicest 
art  of  .satire  lies  in  a  skilful  mixture  of  ap¬ 
plause  and  blame ;  there  must  be  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  candor,  and  just  so  much  merit  al¬ 
lowed,  even  to  the  object  of  censure,  as  to 
make  the  picture  natural.*  But  in  no  case 
is  Mrs.  Trollope  a  friend  to  the  media  via. 
If  she  scolds,  it  must  be  vehemently  ;  if  she 
.-rdmires,  it  must  be  sweepingly — like  the 
duke,  with  whom 

Railing  and  praising  were  the  n.snal  tliemes, 

And  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes. 

In  the  same  manner,  her  humorists  are  too 
often  buffoons ;  her  w  it  trenches  on  carica¬ 
ture  :  her  romance  goes  Surrey  melodramatic, 
lengths;  her  comedy  merges  in  farce.  A 
blackguard  a  la  Trollope  is  all  black.  In 
reading  her  ticthrns  we  are  consciously  en 
raj)port  with  a  clear-seeing  and  clever  wo¬ 
man,  who  surprises  us  with  the  extent,  the 
variety,  and  the  lucidity  of  her  visions;  but 
we  feel  the  while  tl'.at  truth  and  nature  are 
sacrificed  or  birgotten — that  the  clairvoyance 
is  a  skilful  delusion,  the  performance  a  make- 
believe,  the  performer  a  professional  artiste. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  Mrs.  Trollope  draws 
from  life,  and  supplies  the  finishing  touches 
as  well  as  the  outline  from  the  same  source. 
But,  as  a  rule,  she  overdoes  nature,  or  con¬ 
trives  to  do  without  it — novis  saltern  judi- 
cihus. 


*  Thus,  Dryden’s  Portraiture  of  Shaftesbury 
(**  Absalom  and  Achitophel”)  qualifies  the  censure 
so  artfully  with  praise  of  his  talents,  as  to  render 
his  faults  even  more  conspicuous  and  more  hateful. — 
Scott's  “  Life  of  Dryden,”  § 
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The  celebrity  of  that  literary  scandalum 
to  the  taste  of  Uncle  Sam.  “  Domestic  Man¬ 
ners  of  the  Americans,”  which  he  reckons  to 
“  whip  creation”  in  the  article  of  scan,  map., 
was  not  rivalled  by  the  acc«)mpanying  novel, 

“  The  Refugee  in  America,”  with  which  Mrs. 
Trollope  clenched  her  argument.  The  former 
was  fiction  enough,  on  American  showing — 
it  was  all  “  tarnation  romance”  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end ;  and  to  follow  it  up  by  a  pro¬ 
fessed  work  of  fancy  or  unreality,  was  adding 
insult  to  injury.  From  the  vulgarism  and 
utilitarianism  of  this  prosaic  theme,  she  turned 
in  the  following  year  ( 1S33)  to  Italy  and  the 
sixteenth  century,  producing  “  The  Abbess,” 
a  romance  rich  in  convent  characteristic, 
love  intrigues,  and  Inquisition  un pleasantries. 
The  same  strong  and  pointed  lance  that  had 
just  run-a-muck  against  Yankeedom,  was 
now  couched,  in  the  same  martial  and  un¬ 
compromising  spirit,  against  old  abuses  of 
ultramontanism.  There  is  ingenuity,  but 
no  great  grasp  of  passion  or  power,  in  this 
tale :  some  of  the  characters  are  spirited,  but 
they  are  superficially  drawn,  and,  when  we 
close  the  book,  they  leave  hardly  a  truce 
behind  to  recall  and  perpetuate  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  we  “  were  first  sequent.” 
The  author’s  jtenchant  for  political  agitation 
and  polemical  romance,  of  which  later  years 
produced  notable  proofs  in  the  career  of 
Michael  Armstrong  and  Jessie  Phillips,  de¬ 
clared  itself  in  1836  by  the  publication  of  the 
“  Life  and  Adventures  of  Jonathan’Jefferson 
Whitlaw” — an  atrocious  rascal,  who  plays 
pranks  to  make  angels  weep  and  gentlemen 
swear,  upon  slave-hordes  of  what  old  Fuller 
called  “  God’s  images  cut  in  ebony,”  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.  For  depicting  an  un¬ 
mitigated  scoundrel  of  the  A  1  force — one  of 
those  male  excrescences  of  human  nature  which 
now  and  then  appear  in  paper  and  print — 
commend  us  to  female  novelists  in  general, 
and  Mrs.  Trollope  in  particular.  To  adopt 
a  fastidious  paraphrase,  she  goes  the  entire 
animal.  Othello  peered  downwards  to  see 
whether  lago  had  not  cloven  feet.*  The 
feet  of  Mrs.  Trollope’s  splendid  sinners  re¬ 
veal  the  theft — almost  as  deep  as  a  well,  and 
as  wide  as  a  church  door — through  patent 
leather  and  all.  Wondrous  is  her  arithmeti¬ 
cal  mastery  of  these  impossible  qualities. 
A  good  hater  her  herself,  she  indoctrinates 
us  with  her  principles,  until  the  force  of 
hatirg  can  no  further  go,  and  the  sense  of 

*  Otk.  I  look  down  towards  his  feet;  but  that’s 
a  fable : 

If  that  thou  be’st  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 

,  Othello,  Act  V.,  Scene  2. 


our  incapacity  to  wreak  summary  vengeance 
on  the  objects  of  it  becomes  intolerable,  and 
makes  us  scream  for  the  police,  or  frantically 
devise  other  retaliatory  measures.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  Mr.  Whitlaw  increases  our  repug¬ 
nance  to  his  mal-practices  ;  and  the  savage 
relief  we  feel  when  he  is  at  last  checkmated 
in  the  game  of  life,  by  that  grim  old  Obi 
crone,  is  positively  unchristian  in  its  ebulli¬ 
tions.  Yet  Jonathan  is  ably  represented; 
and  other  characters  there  are  in  the  book 
which  attest  the  writer’s  vigor  and  compre¬ 
hensive  skill — as  Lotte  Steinmark,  the  win¬ 
some  German  Frauldn,  and  Lucy  Rlight, 
and  Aunt  C’lio — (great  is  Mrs.  Trollope  in 
the  matter  of  aunts.)  In  the  following  years 
“The  Vicar  of  Wrcxhill  ”  made  his  celebra¬ 
ted  dtbut ;  and  to  this  hour  that  clerical 
notoriety  is  considered  by  many — taking  him 
and  his  history  together — the  masterpiece  of 
his  race.  As  usual,  the  story  bristles  with 
satire  of  the  roughest,  and,  as  usual,  it  exci¬ 
ted  a  stormy  outcry  from  those  whom  it 
assailed.  That  the  Doctor  Cantwell,  or 
'Fartuffe,  of  this  work,  is  an  exaggerated 
piece  of  moral  deformity  we  should  be  sorry 
to  doubt ;  and  that  the  acrimony  and  heat 
of  Mrs.  Trollope’s  strictures  en  masse  are 
offensive  and  immoderate  we  are  constrained 
to  hint.  But  we  fanc^  she  did  the  state  some 
service  by  this  expose  of  Jesuitism  in  social 
life — this  onslaught  upon  the  morbid  phases 
of  the  “  Evangelical”  school.  So  far  we 
view  it  with  a  degree  of  approval  similar  to 
that  we  award  to_  Sydney  Smith’s  crusade 
against  the  Methodists,*  when  he  laughed 
at  the  accounts  of  Providence  destroying  an 
inkeeper  at  Garstang,  for  appointing  a  cock¬ 
fight  near  the  Tabernacle,  and  of  a  man  who 
was  cured  of  scrofula  by  a  single  sermon, 
and  of  the  poor  Leather-lungs  who,  when 
he  rode  into  Piccadilly  in  a  thunderstorm, 
imagined  that  all  the  uproar  of  the  elements 
was  a  mere  hint  to  him  not  to  preach  at  Mr. 
Romaine’s  chapel.  We  incline  to  hold  with 
a  distinguished  clerical  poet,  that 

he  only  is  tlie  F.vangelical 
Who  holds  in  equal  scorn  dogmas  and  dreams. 
The  Shibboleth  of  saintly  magazines, 

Decked  with  most  grim  and  godly  visages  ; 
The  cobweb  sophistry,  or  the  dark  code 
Of  commentators,  who,  with  loathsome  track. 
Crawl  o’er  a  text,  or  on  the  lucid  page 
Beaming  with  heavenly  love  and  God’s  own  light, 
Bit  like  a  nightmare  If 


*  Works  of  Rev.  S.  Smith,  voL  L 
f  Rev.  W.  Lisle  Bowles;  “Banwill  Hill;  or. 
Days  Departed." 
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This,  nnd  not  the  accomplished  spouter  who 
turns  out  on  a  Sunday  morning,  “  with  looks 
saddening  the  very  sunshine,  to  instruct  the 
parish  poor  in  evangelic  lore,”  and  teach 
them  to  cast  of  all  good  works  as  filthy 
rags,  and  to  fly  morality  as  the  gates  of  hell. 
What  sort  of  world  would  that  school  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  world  they  bid  us  forsake  and 
in  Mo  abandon  ?  A  dark,  narrow  world, 
indeed — so  Christopher  North  has  answered 
that  (question — yet  narrow  as  it  is,  haunted 
by  thoughts  that  can,  and  too  often  do,  de¬ 
base  and  terrify  into  idiocy  or  madness ;  for 
nature  thwarted,  must  dwindle  into  decay  or 
distortion — the  very  shape  of  the  soul  be¬ 
comes  deformed,  its  lineaments  ghastly,  as 
with  premature  age ;  the  spring  is  struck 
out  of  life ;  the  gracious  law  of  her  seasons 
is  disobeyed ;  and  on  the  tree  of  knowledge 
we  are  to  look  for  fruits  before  blossoms. 
Bad  philosophy  and  worse  religion  !*  Hence 
our  sympathy  with  the  “  high-and-dry  ” 
bard’s  apostrophe ; — 

Oh, shallow, and  oh  senseless!  in  a  world 
Where  rank  oflences  turn  the  good  man  pale, 

Who  leave  the  Christian’s  sternest  code,  to  vent 
Their  petty  ire  on  petty  trespasses — 

If  trespasses  they  are — when  the  wild  world 
Oroans  with  the  burden  of  offences — f 

who  swallow  camels,  straining  at  a  gnat ; 
who  deem  the  Almighty  frowns  upon  his 
throne,  because  two  pair  of  harmless  dowa¬ 
gers. 

Whose  life  has  lapsed  without  a  stain,  beguile 
An  evening  hour  with  cards;  wIk)  deem  that  Hell 
Burns  fiercer  for  a  Saraband. 

In  its  tendency,  therefore,  to  “  show  up”  a 
sham  system  and  a  sham  professor  of  sanctity, 
we  recognize  something  healthy  and  season¬ 
able  in  the  “  Vicar  of  Wrexhill.”  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  beneficial  tendency  was,  however, 
as  in  so  many  other  instances  of  Mrs.  Trol¬ 
lope’s  polemical  ventures,  marred  and  dis¬ 
abled  by  the  bitterness  of  the  medium  em¬ 
ployed  for  its  “  exhibition,”  as  doctors  say. 
The  character  of  the  Vicar  has  been  not  unjust¬ 
ly  pronounced,  by  a  favorable  as  well  as  com¬ 
petent  reviewer,  “  not  merely  a  libel  on  the 
sect,  but  a  libel  on  humanity.”  Painful  as 
this  novel  is  in  tone  and  in  details,  and  over¬ 
wrought  though  it  be  in  glare  of  coloring 
and  in  the  drawing  of  the  central  figure,  it  is 
the  one  of  its  author’s  thousand-and-one  pro- 


*  See  Blacheoodt  Magazine,  vol.  zxxvii.  p.  300. 
f  Bowles. 


ductions  which  most  completely  and  point¬ 
edly  illustrates  the  individuality  of  her  art — 
its  disagreeableness  of  course  included. 

The  subject  of  "  Michael  Armstrong” 
trenches  upon  the  debatable  ground  of  art. 
The  province  of  fiction  has  its  limits.  “  Child- 
torturers,”  says  Currer  Bell,  “  slave-masters, 
and  drivers,  I  consign  to  the  hands  of  jail¬ 
ers  ;  the  novelist  may  be  excused  from  sully¬ 
ing  his  page  with  the  record  of  their  deeds.”* 
Whether  the  novelist  may  be  excused  for  de¬ 
picting  (hose  deeds  in  extravagant  form  and 
lurid  coloring,  is  another  question,  and  one 
which  touches  Mrs.  Trollope  a  little  closely. 
For  she  has  here  detailed  a  very  revolting, 
and,  as  we  think  (albeit  no  devotees  to  the 
cause  of  cotton  lords  and  millocracy),  a  very 
ex  jxirte  sort  of  history — whereof  neither  the 
fiction  interests,  nor  the  logic  convinces,  nor 
the  rhetoric  subdues  us.  The  titled  Vampire 
of  the  tale.  Sir  Matthew  Dowling,  is  an  im¬ 
possible  creature — happily  for  human  nature, 
though  unhappily  for  the  success  of  the 
novelist;  she  represents  him  as  a  brute  of 
incomparable  coarseness,  an  atrocious  scoun¬ 
drel  whose  very  name  excites  kicking  propen¬ 
sities  in  every  male  reader’s  pedis pol lex,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  man  of  ambitious  and  re¬ 
fined  intellect,  aspiring  to  the  credit  of  a  lit¬ 
erary  and  accomplished  gentleman,  a  speaker 
of  modern  languages,  a  critical  French 
scholar,  a  playful  votary  of  the  Muses  him¬ 
self,  and  a  universal  Maecenas  to  all  who 
wield  a  pen  in  their  service — valuing  himself 
chiefly  upon  his  reputation  for  the  lighter 
graces  of  wit  and  gallantry,  for  being  a  de¬ 
lightful  something  between  Killigrew  and 
Count  de  Grammont — so  that  there  is  no  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  wit  from  Joe  Miller  downwards, 
no  gallant  memoir  in  an  unintelligible  tongue, 
which  Sir  Matthew  does  not  study  with  as¬ 
siduity  and  perseverance  of  the  highest  order. 
Such  is  Mrs.  Trollope’s  Manchester  model 
man — the  representative  in  her  parliament  of 
the  cotton  interest — the  ex  uno  disre  omnes 
pattern  of  mill-owners  and  manufacturers. 
And  this  vulgar  oppressor  has  a  familiar 
worthy  of  him,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Parsons — a  parasite  who  contracts  to  do  his 
principal’s  dirty  work  wholesale,  and  does  it 
beautifully — breaking  the  hearts  and  the 
bones  of  the  factory  folks  after  a  magnificent 
system  of  his  own.  Such  a  couple  of  ogres 
can  be  had  to  order,  to  any  amount,  from  the 
staff  of  dramatists  at  our  minor  theatres,  or 
the  “Able  Editors”  of  our  red  republic-a- 
tions.  They  are  unworthy  of  the  ingenuity 


*  Shirley,  vol.i.  p.  85. 
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and  toryism  of  Mrs.  Trollope.  Not  much 
more  to  our  taste,  in  point  of  draughtsman¬ 
ship  at  least,  are  Dr.  Crockley,  whose  sport¬ 
ive  malice  is  so  repulsive — and  the  Lady 
Clarissa,  a  sentimentalist  minus  a  heart ;  and 
even  the  good  people  have  more  goodyness 
than  goodness  about  them — the  little  hero 
wanting  individuality,  his  mother  wanting 
nature,  and  bis  lady  friends  wanting  ease  and 
relief.  The  incidents  of  the  tale  are  care¬ 
lessly  wrought;  the  descriptions  are  of  the 
forcible  feeble  type  ;  the  conversations  are 
improbable  and  stilted.  On  the  whole,  we 
submit  that  this  volume  of  political  agita¬ 
tion  was  a  mistake.  It  sought  to  do  in  one 
social  department  what  “  Oliver  Twist”  had 
just  been  doing  in  another ;  but  it  had  no 
support  ab  infra — no  corps  dramalique  of 
Bumbles,  and  Claypoles,  and  Fagins,  and 
Sykeses,  and  Artful  Dodgers,  and  Nancys, 
to  clench  the  argument  and  drive  the  nail 
home. 

About  the  same  time,  however,  Mrs.  Trol¬ 
lope  played  the  literary  chaperon  to  a  lady 
of  real  character  and  definite  idiosyncrasy — 
one  who  stands  out  as  a  distinct  and  living 
form  among  the  accepted  celebrities  of  the 
English  novel.  And  this  is  the  Widow 
Barnnby.  Her  adventures  are  traced  with 
more  of  unctuous  humor  than  is  usual  with 
the  author,  and,  excepting  the  hurry-skurry 
of  the  finale,  with  more  equable  respect  to 
truth.  Miss  Martha  Compton’s  matrimonial 
tactics  make  up  a  rich  piece  of  comedy — and 
the  widowed  career  of  the  same  adventurer 
maintains  the  fun  to  the  fifth  act.  Showy, 
strong-willed,  supple-tongued,  audacious, 
garrulous,  affected,  tawdry,  lynx-eyed,  in¬ 
domitable  in  her  scheming,  and  colossal  in 
her  selfishness — teas  ftir  eine  Frau  is  the 
Widow  Barnaby  ! — Then  she  is  ably  played 
up  to  by  the  other  characters,  in  whose  por¬ 
traiture  unwonted  skill  is  apparent;  Agnes 
Willoughby,  for  instance — whose  artlessness 
shows  delightfully  beside  her  guardian’s  sys¬ 
tematic  art ;  and  Aunt  Betsy,  a  worthy  old 
soul,  in  excellent  keeping ;  and  my  Lord 
Mucklebury,  whose  flirtation  with  the  “  fat, 
fair,  and  forty”  matron  is  wound  up  so 
smartly.  Like  all,  or  nearly  all  continuations, 
“The  Widow  Married”  suggested  invidious 
comparisons,  and  made  admirers  wish  that 
“  let  well  alone”  had  been  the  order  of  the 
day.  It  is  perilous  for  an  author  to  tamper 
with  what  has  become  public  property,  and 
in  the  disposal  of  which  the  public  will  have 
a  voice. 

To  the  same  period  belongs  “  One  Fault” 
— a  hovel  to  which  we  should  be  happy  to 


apply  its  own  title,  if  we  could  ;  but  which* 
we  fear,  has  more  than  one,  or  two,  defects 
incident  in  its  constitution.  It  is  a  story  of 
a  persecuted  wife,  whose  trials  are  elaborated 
with  abundant  minuteness  and  frequent  pa¬ 
thos  ;  but  it  is  deficient,  to  a  marked  degree, 
in  action,  in  probability,  in  character,  and  in 
finish.  Read  piecemeal,  or  in  the  elegant 
extracts  of  a  Review,  it  tells  very  well,  and 
testifies  to  the  nervous  energy  of  the  hand 
which  indited  it ;  but  when  conscientiously 
perused  (in  the  grammatical  sense)  as  a 
“  matter’’  of  three  volumes,  it  drags,  and 
droops,  and  would  dwindle  away  but  for  the 
intervals  of  irregular  vehemence  which  re¬ 
lieve  the  tedium.  Its  moral  is  good — to  wit, 
the  evils  of  morbid  sensitiveness,  illustrated 
in  the  “  ways  and  means,”  of  Wentworth ; 
but  the  development  of  this  principle  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  eccentric  and  overdrawn  to  mar  the 
purpose  it  involves.  It  seems  too  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  level  of  actual  life  to  make 
its  didactic  import  available  within  that  re¬ 
gion. 

“  Charles  Chesterfield  ;  or,  the  Adventures 
of  a  Youth  of  Genius,’’  is  one  of  those  novels 
of  literary  life — its  double-double  toil  and 
trouble,  its  contradictions  and  absurdities,  its 
hopes  and  fears— -of  which  so  many  writers 
have  made  significant  use,  as  Balzac  and 
George  Borrow,  Thackeray  and  G.  H.  Lewis. 
The  Byronial  hero  and  his  gradual  disen¬ 
chantment  pertain  to  a  twice  twenty-times 
told  tale;  but  of  course  there  is  amusement 
and  spirit  in  Mrs.  Trollope’s  version,  and  even 
more  than  her  average  outlay  of  caricaturing 
skill  and  sarcastic  commentary.  The  London 
coteries  are  quizzed  ad  libilum,  and  almost 
ultra  llcitum — and  to  the  same  sharp  fire  of 
quizzical  ‘artillery  are  exposed  whigs  and 
Yankees,  and  sentimentalists  alike  of  the 
German  silver  type  and  of  Brummagem  ware. 
Literary  life  furnished  another  theme  in  the 
instance  of  her  next  work,  “  The  Blue  Belles 
of  England,”  whereof  the  title  is  its  own  in¬ 
terpreter.  With  higher  claims  to  nature  than 
its  predecessor,  it  is  its  inferior  in  smartness 
and  caustic  power;  on  which  grounds  it  is 
less  acceptable  to  those  who  read  the  author 
for  her  distinctive  characteristics,  and  more 
so  to  those  who  are  thankful  for  repose  from 
the  constant  din  of  satirical  sallies. 

An  improbable  but  somewhat  exciting  tale 
followed,  in  the  shape  of  “Hargrave;  or, 
the  Adventures  of  a  Man  of  Fashion,” 
the  Pelham  or  Cecil  of  the  work  being 
a  disreputable  roue,  whose  type  is  to 
be  found  rather  in  Robert  Macaire  than 
in  either  of  the  aforesaid  London  cox- 
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combs.  The  conduct  of  the  incidents  is 
reckless,  and  the  elaboration  of  characters 
null.  About  the  same  time  appeared  “  Jes¬ 
sie  Phillips,”  a  pendant  to  the  “  Factory- 
Boy,”  already  mishandled  by  us.  The,New 
Poor  Law  is  the  object  of  this  assault,  as  the 
Factory  system  was  of  that.  Enough  to 
say,  than  on  a  subject  which  she  herself  pro¬ 
nounces  “  one  of  such  enormous  difficulty 
and  such  stupendous  importance,’*  she  fails 
as  signally  ns  in  the  preceding  one.  Right 
pleasant  was  it  to  meet  her  in  a  more  con¬ 
genial  element,  when  engaged  in  showing  up 
“  The  Lauringtons  ;  or,  Superior  People” — 
a  cluster  of  artiheial  flowers  not  born  to  blush 
unseen,  or  to  blush  at  all,  of  which  the  natu¬ 
ral  history  is  here  detailed  with  the  keen 
“  knowingness”  of  one  acquainted  with  the 
entire  process  by  which  such  things  are  made. 
We  miss,  however,  something  of  the  early 
vigor  of  the  satirist.  Still  .she  is  greatly  pref¬ 
erable  on  topics  of  this  order,  however  they 
may  savor  of  the  cramhe  rej^etUa,  than  on  a 
delineation  of  “  Young  Love,”  to  which  she 
subsequently  turned  lier  attention,  working 
up  a  rather  complicated  story  with  ingenuity, 
but  without  marked  success.  A  month  or 
two’s  breathing-space,  and  she  reappeared  in 
full  feather  as  exhibitor  of  the  “Attractive 
Man,”  Mr.  Theodore  Vidal,  alias  Luke 
Squabs.  This  worthy  is  just  one  of  the 
clever,  bland,  impossible  rascals  whom  she 
takes  to  pieces  with  such  dissecting-room 
gusto.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and 
considerable  powers  of  mind — completely 
devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  but  with 
method  in  his  madness — an  Epicurean  sui 
generis — living  luxuriously  upon  his  friends, 
a  Mr.  Affable  Hawk  doing  the  agreeable  in 
a  dovecot,  and  now  in  middle  life,  looking 
out  for  an  eligible  spouse.  A  perennial  flow 
of  impudence  there  is  in  him,  springing  up 
like  the  strong  jet  of  a  well  supplied  foun¬ 
tain,  and  blinding  the  eyes  of  any  audacious 
mortal  who  ventures  within  splashing  dis¬ 
tance.  The  portrait  is  strongly  drawn,  but 
wants  relief.  The  same  with  Lucy  Dalton, 
a  beautiful  and  gifted  creature,  without  heart, 
principle,  or  decency — one  of  those  happily 
unreal  characters  whom  Mrs.  T.ollope  un¬ 
happily  seeks  to  endow  with  a  local  habita¬ 
tion  and  a  name,  but  which  human  nature 
will  never  accept,  and  the  circulating  libraries 
only  pro  tempore.  One  or  two  personages 
in  this  novel  are,  however,  excellent ;  as 
Squire  Clementson,  the  comely,  stout-heart¬ 
ed,  and  sweet  blooded  (to  use  Jeffrey’s  pet 
phrase)  old  English  gentleman  ;  and  the  shy 
geological  bachelor,  Mr.  Isorman ;  and  the 


gin-loving  widow,  Dalton,  that  hard-featured 
and  fluent-tongued  virago,  repulsive  as  she 
is.  With  occasional  displays  of  such  graphic 
ability,  it  is  tantalizing  to  find  so  many  in¬ 
equalities,  and  such  intervals  of  dreary  plati¬ 
tude,  as  detract  from  the  merit  of  nearly  all 
Mrs.  Trollope’s  fictions. 

During  the  last  five  or  six  years  her  dash¬ 
ing,  mocking  pen — dipping  deeply  as  ever  in 
the  gall  of  her  ink,  and  flitting  recklessly  as 
ever  over  her  paper  (not  always  of  the  satin- 
wove  or  cream- laid  fabric) — has  instructed  the 
world  in  the  sayings  and  doings,  the  foolish 
sayings  and  misdoings,  of  other  concentric 
circles  of  artificial  life.  Though  she,  per¬ 
chance, 

is  vicious  in  her  guess, 

Ab,  we  confess,  it  is  lier  nature’s  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses;  and,  oft,  her  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not,* 

and  though  it  is  objected,  with  reason,  that 
her  satire  is  directed  against  the  mere  super¬ 
ficialities  of  life,  and  is  little  calculated  to 
check  vice  or  encourage  virtue  ;  and  though 
there  may  be  in  her  lightest  mirth  a  bitter 
and  virulent  spirit,  which  is  “  as  misplaced 
as  it  is  unfeminine,”  still  do  we  owe  her 
something  for  her  persevering  war  against 
hypocrisies  and  shams,  and  her  merciless 
raillery  of  frippery  and  pretence  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  Protean  guises.  Among  the  fictions  of 
this  last  epoch  are  her  “  Robertses  on  their 
Travels,”  “  Father  Eustace,”  “  The  Three 
Cousins,”  “  Town  and  Country  ;  or,  the  Days 
of  the  Regency,”  “  The  Young  Countess,” 
“The  Lottery  of  Marriage,”  “  Petticoat  Gov¬ 
ernment,”  “  Second  Love  ;  or,  Beauty  and 
Intellect,”  and  “Mrs.  Mathews;  or.  Family 
Mysteries.”  Tory  as  she  is,  and  piejudiced 
as  she  so  frequently  shows  herself,  it  is  un¬ 
just  to  accuse  her  of  exclusiveness  or  sec¬ 
tarianism  in  the  use  of  her  sarcasms.  No  one 
class  appropriates  her  irony.  No  one  pariah 
society  is  the  recipient  of  her  hard  words. 
Wherever,  high  or  low,  she  discerns  what 
she  honestly  believes  to  be  weak  points  or 
vicious  abuses,  she  as  honestly  proclaims  war, 
and  incontinently  fires  a  broadside.  She  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  catholic  of  satirists — 
a  very  Ishmaelite  in  the  impartiality  of  her 
pugilism — one  who  looks  out  for  squalls  on 
every  coast  and  in  every  latitude,  plying  her 
craft  in  mid-seas  as  well  as  in  creeks  and 
shallows,  in  tropic  and  arctic  zones,  in  waters 
salt  and  fresh,  for  prey  large  and  small,  and 

»  “  Othello,”  Act  III.,  Scene  3. 
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treating  all  as  fish  that  comes  to  her  net. 
What  a  capacious  net!  what  a  prodigious 
take  of  the  **  finny  ttibes  !”  and  what  a  mar¬ 
vel  that  not  yet  is  the  net  broken !  .How 
dear  to  this  enterprising  voyager  the  **  blue 
above  and  the  blue  below — the  blue,  the 
fresh,  the  ever  free — without  a  mark  and 
without  a  bound  !”  * 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean, 

*  Barry  Cornwall. 


[Dec., 

may  exclaim  Mr.  Colburn  and  the  libraries  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  for  it  is  this  lady’s  joy 
"  on  thy  breast  to  be  borne,  like  a  bubble 
outwards,”  reflecting  thy  profoundest  azure, 
and  rivalling  thy  unrestful  energy  and  vary¬ 
ing  aspects ;  thee  she  loveth 

in  all  time 

Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm. 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 

Dark  heaving ;  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime  !  * 

♦  Byron — “  Childe  Harold,"  c.  IV 
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The  true  scholar  perceives  that  Nature  is 
not  final ;  that  beauty,  wherever  it  is  seen,  is 
the  foot-prints  of  divinity  ;  that  the  universe 
is  the  realization  of  the  perfected  idea  of  God  ; 
and  his  culture  tends  to  this  one  object — to 
give  him  insight  into  this  idea,  that  so  he 
may  command  its  correlative,  which  is  Na¬ 
ture.  He  asks  himself  perpetually,  “  what 
is  the  meaning  which  God  symbolizes  for  me 
in  these  varied  forms  of  stars,  and  moon,  and 
forest,  and  mountain  ?”  His  life  becomes  a 
perpetual  query,  to  which  Nature  is  the  per¬ 
petual  answer.  He  stands  at  the  feet  of 
every  fact,  as  though  it  were  the  angel  of 
God,  until  he  has  drawn  from  it  its  utter¬ 
ance.  He  sees  that  a  spiritual  cause  lurks 
behind  every  circumstance  ;  that  a  new  reve¬ 
lation  is  written  in  the  heavens  every  night 
by  a  divine  finger ;  that  all  physical  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  are  symbolical  of 
spiritual  facts  ;  that  a  truth  is  swathed  up  in 
every  cloud  that  sails  over  the  liquid  arch  ; 
that  all  Nature  is  the  publication  of  the  all¬ 
perfect  will  of  the  Deity.  From  the  universe, 
which  is  an  image,  he  ascends  to  that  which 
it  typifies.  He  converts  the  formations  of 
Nature  into  thoughts  and  then  compares  these 
uttered  thoughts  of  God  with  the  uttered 
thoughts  of  man,  human  institutions  with  in¬ 
stitutions  that  are  divine,  the  laws  of  the  one 
with  the  laws  of  the  other.  “Nature,”  he 
says,  “  is  good.  I  will  make  her  the  test, 
the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  merits  of 
these  brawling,  querulous  political  parties, 
arts,  sciences,  literatures.”  He  sees  that 


Nature  is  the  expression  of  the  one  harmo¬ 
nious  thought  of  God  ;  and  he  resolves  to 
try  these  utterances  of  the  human  spirit  by 
this  one  of  the  divine,  knowing  that  those 
institutions  that  approach  nearest  to  its  laws 
approach  nearest  to  truth,  and  that  those 
whose  departure  is  widest  are  the  farthest 
from  it. 

He  applies  his  principle,  and  strolls  down 
one  of  the  over-crowded  streets  of  our  manu¬ 
facturing  towns,  and  looks  on  the  factory 
child,  manifesting  none  of  the  elasticity,  the 
sportivencss,  which  are  the  common  charac¬ 
teristics  of  childhood,  but  dragging  heavily 
on  its  woe- weary  limbs — not  a  solitary  smile 
to  welcome  the  stray  sunbeam  thaf  falls  lurid 
and  yellow  on  the  pavement,  through  the 
dense  atmosphere  of  smoke  ;  but  pale,  gaunt, 
sallow,  with  a  cold,  sullen  look,  mingled  with 
somewhat  of  that  selfish  cunning  which  long 
familiarity  with  misery  invariably  begets. 
“  This,”  he  says,  “  is  not  right.  This  poor, 
gliding,  woe-begone  anatomy  is  not  one  with 
the  fair  world  which  God  has  created  ;  and 
the  institution  in  which  this  is  permitted  is  a 
string  out  of  tune  in  the  harp  of  the  universe. 
The  chrysalis  comes  not  out  of  its  shell  till 
its  wings  are  formed  ;  but  this  child  is  ap- 

{>lied  to  labor  long  before  the  faculties  for 
abor  have  received  their  proper  formation. 
Nature  is  a  freedom  ;  this  is  a  crippling. 
Nature  expands ;  this  contracts.  The  law 
of  Nature  is  a  continuous  development ;  the 
law  of  this  child  has  been  a  perpetual  stunt¬ 
ing.  The  bud  waits  until  the  sun  and  the 
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Gummer  air,  and  the  thousand  genial  infli* 
ences  that  are  in  operation  for  its  develop¬ 
ment,  call  on  it  to  expand,  when  it  unfurls 
its  hidden  beauties,  becomes  a  blossom,  a  ri¬ 
pened  joy,  and  casts  its  odors  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  to  mingle  with  the  bright 
things  that  swarm  in  the  golden  air,  and  as¬ 
cend,  with  the  songs  of  the  woods,  to  the 
throne  of  the  Eternal.  But  this  child  can 
never  blossom.  It  is  past  that  already.  It 
shows  signs  and  tokens  of  decay,  while  life 
ought  yet  to  be  young  in  its  veins.  The 
good  in  it  seems  to  have  been  choked  and 
stifled ;  only  the  evil  is  seen.  That  scowl 
will  become  blacker !  That  cunning  will  be¬ 
come  savagery !  Tlierefore,”  says  our  schol¬ 
ar,  “  that  institution  that  ripens  childhood 
for  night  and  the  charnel  wants  rectifying.” 

Again,  he  looks  into  our  political  institu¬ 
tions  ;  and  sees  men  sprawling  and  tugging 
at  the  skirts  of  the 'old,  withered  Past — as  if 
it  were  a  goddess  whom  they  ought  to  wor¬ 
ship.  He  witnesses  these  sages  putting  on 
their  green  spectacles  of  Toryism,  Whiggism, 
Chartism,  eyeing  intently  all  facts,  and  im¬ 
partially  finding  all  objects  tinged  with  the 
color  of  their  spectacles!  Now,  he  knows 
that  to  be  quite  a  man  it  is  necessary  to  be 
unencumbered,  and  that  nothing  is  seen 
aright  through  an  impure  medium.  He 
knows  that,  while  these  men  are  wrangling 
and  disputing  about  the  color  of  the  chame¬ 
leon  truth,  there  are  stout  fellows  in  the 
world  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  with  stur¬ 
dy  thews  and  sinews,  with  the  heart  and^the 
will  to  work,  with  the  faculties  for  labor  all 
fully  developed,  who  can  yet  find  no  channel 
for  the  conveyance  of  their  energies,  no  em¬ 
ployment  for  their  faculties — who  cannot 
find  any  bank  in  which  to  invest  their 
God-given  capital,  and  put  it  out  to  interest. 
Now,  in  Nature  he  finds  nothing  like  this. 
There  everything  has  its  proper  amount  of 
labor  assigned  it,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
limitations  of  its  capacity  ;  every  function  its 
mission,  every  faculty  its  duty  ;  and  it  «c- 
compliskes  what  has  been  assigned  to  it,  and 
all  that  has  been  assigned  to  it.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that,  in  all  the  operations  of  Nature, 
there  is  a  complete  totality,  a  never-ending 
harmony,  a  beauty  that  sings  for  ever  the 
praises  of  its  Creator. 

Again,  he  sees  other  men  who  leally  have 
employment,  but  who  have  not  a  sufficient 
amount  of  remuneration  for  the  labor  per¬ 
formed.  This  he  knows  is  in  direct  contra¬ 
vention  of  all  the  laws  of  justice  and  pro¬ 
priety.  Here  is  Ju®‘.ce  with  her  scales  ;  in 
‘the  one  is  the  I'lor,  resting  solidly  on  the 


earth ;  in  the  other  the  remuneration,  kicking 
the  sky.  Men  who  have  the  reward  of  their 
toil  thus  meted  out  to  them  swarm  in  our 
towns,  and  in  our  rural  districts : — men  whose 
life  is  no  life,  but  a  never-ending  struggle  for 
existence.  Now  the  scholar  knows  that  life 
is  for  education,  for  the  education  of  all  the 
function.s,  and  not  for  the  education  of  any 
one  particular  function.  But  how  can  this 
man,  whose  utmost  efforts  barely  suffice  to 
protect  his  wife  and  children  from  the  sharp 
fangs  of  starvation,  find  heart  or  time  to  de¬ 
vote  to  the  education  of  his  spiritual  func¬ 
tions  ?  How  can  he  whose  brain  swims  with 
exhaustion  from  the  ceaseless  race  after  the 
crust  of  bread  that  is  to  sustain  life  within 
him,  pause  to  listen  to  the  whispered  minis¬ 
trations  of  the  angels  that  line  his  thorny 
path?  And  yet  this  man  has  a  soul.  'Jliis 
ragged,  abject,  spirit-broken  creature  is  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  life,  whose  circumference 
is  eternity.  For  him  the  showers  descend, 
and  the  grass  grows.  For  him  the  forests 
tiod  their  stately  heads,  and  the  valleys 
spread  out  their  mossy  retreats.  For  him 
the  years  roll  on  their  “  many-sided”  wisdom 
— the  seasons  come  and  go.  For  him  the 
sun  lays  on  his  tints  of  ruddy  glory  ;  and  the 
evening  paints  pictures  of  the  beauty  of  hea¬ 
ven.  Him  the  day  solicits ;  him  the  dark¬ 
ness  invites.  For  him  the  night  unfurls  her 
mystic  chart  of  stars,  and  the  constellations 
come  out  of  the  dim  obscure  in  radiant  groups. 
For  him  thoughts  are  uttered,  books  are 
written.  For  him  philosophers  think,  poets 
sing.  He  is  one  world — the  whole  universe 
is  but  another.  He  is  encircled  by  beauties 
and  harmonies  that  woo  him  for  ever  ;  but  he 
heeds  them  not.  How  can  he  when  he  is 
compelled  to  rattle  his  poor  bare  bones  in  a 
ceaseless  scutfle  for  existei  ce  ?  He  is  thus 
cut  off  from  his  best  privileges,  debarred  of 
his  holiest  prerogatives. 

Again  the  scholar  takes  one  more  earnest 
look  at  the  “  world  as  it  is,”  and  gives  a 
glance  to  our  criticism  and  literature. 

Until  lately’,  poetry  had  become  almost  ex¬ 
tinct  in  our  land.  It  was  no  longer  a  sweet 
singer,  redolent  of  the  new-made  hay  and  the 
spring  flowers ;  but  a  mere  anatomy  of  dry 
bones,  it  was  as  dismal  a  thing  as  Death 
grinning  through  the  bars  of  charnel  win¬ 
dows.  The  poets  had  no  dreams,  no  inspi¬ 
rations,  but  went  to  the  graves  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors  for  garment,  harp  and  song.  Their 
poetry  consisted  of  a  few  stock  images  and 
phrases  which  made  their  appearance  at  every 
turn,  like  Harlequin  in  a  new  dress.  Not 
contented  with  abusing  those  to  whom  they 
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were  indebted  for  all  that  they  possessed, 
they  amused  themselves  by  wrangling  and 
bickering  with  one  another,  until  at  last  the 
Temple  of  the  Muses  had  become,  like  the 
Scandinavian  Niflheim,  “  a  most  discordant 
spot,  filled  with  whoopings  and  bowlings,  and 
built  of  the  bones  of  serpents,  with  poisoned 
streams  running  through  it.” 

To  such  a  low  ebb  had  the  tide  of  genius 
sunk,  and  upon  the  public  mind  such  a  state 
of  degradation  and  degeneracy  had  been  su¬ 
perinduced,  that  if  perchance  a  stray  note  of 
the  sweetest  melody  rang  out  of  the  deep 
discord,  it  was  decried  immediately,  and  held 
up  to  public  scorn  and  ridicule.  Until, 
at  last,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and 
Southey  arose,  with  brave  hearts,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  We  will  have  none  of  this.  We  have 
had  quite  enough  of  jargon  and  gingle ;  now 
let  us  be  true  men.  We  must  go  back  a 
mighty  stride — not  to  Shakspeare,  nor  Chau¬ 
cer,  nor  Milton,  nor  Spenser,  but  one  re¬ 
move  further,  to  Nature  herself.  We  also 
have  the  moon  and  the  stars,  the  rocks  and 
the  woods,  the  mountain  pines  and  the  val¬ 
ley-flowers.  The  birds  bring  music  to  us 
also,  and  the  streams,  and  the  winds  :  We  mil 
sing  mr  own  songs  !"  And  thus  was  effected 
'  one  of  the  most  glorious  intellectual  revolu¬ 
tions  that  this  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

Here,  then,  the  scholar  perceives  hopeful 
signs,  something  that  seems  to  indicate  the 
coming  day.  Our  best  critics  are  beginning 
to  see  that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  an  author,  and  tell  to  the 
world  what  it  shall  think  of  this  poem,  or 
that  system  of  philosophy,  just  to  spare  it 
the  trouble  of  thinking  for  itself,  or  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  perpetration  of  the  great  crime  of 
holding  an  opinion  of  its  own  ;  but  they  are 
beginning  to  see  that  their  proper  place  is 
between  the  writer  and  the  reader,  between 
the  minister  and  those  to  whom  his  ministra¬ 
tions  are  delivered  ;  that  their  duty  or  office 
is  that  of  the  interpreter,  and  not  that  of  the 
quibbling  caviller.  The  great  thinker  is  the 
great  seer,  who  looks  out  into  life  and  the 
world,  who  watches  their  phenomena — their 
spiritual  bearing  and  tendency — and  then 
gives  utterance  to  the  thoughts  that  have 
been  generated  during  his  season  of  silent 
watching.  The  true  critic  is  he  who  inclines 
a  willing  ear  to  these  revelations,  who  pos¬ 
sesses  the  faculty  to  reproduce  them  in  a 
simpler  form,  and  who  explains  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  their  meaning  and  significancy.  This 
finer  species  of  criticism  is  Incoming  familiar¬ 
ized  among  us ;  and  with  the  regeneration  of 
criticism  is  coming  also  the  regeneration  of 


literature  itself.  We  have  authors,  many, 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that 
they  have  hearts,  and  who  are  not  fearful  of 
showing  that  they  are  capable  of  betraying 
enthusiasm  when  the  occasion  warrants  its 
manifestation. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  people  in  the  world 
— and  their  name  is  still  Legion — who  shake 
their  heads  sagely  at  any  succession  of  daz¬ 
zling  imagery,  and  who  pronounce  it  valueless, 
only  because  it  is  brilliant.  “  It  is  all  very 
fine,”  they  will  say,  “  but  then  you  see,  it  is 
too  sparkling  to  possess  any  solidity.”  They 
will  nod  comfortably  over  some  heavy  mat¬ 
ter,  and  then,  awaking  with  an  edifying  start, 
proceed  to  state,  in  tones  of  the  most  convin¬ 
cing  and  persuasive  earnestness,  their  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  soundness  and  general  excellency. 
But  somehow  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  a 
lump  of  lead  is  beyond  all  price  because  it  is 
weighty,  while  a  bar  of  gold  is  to  be  held  as 
a  thing  of  no  value  because  it  glitters. 

And  there  are  critics,  too,  who  favor  this 
idea  ;  men  who  are  a  sort  of  intellectual  car¬ 
penters  and  toolmen,  who  come  ready  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  rule  with  which  to  measure  the 
height  and  breadth  of  images,  a  plane  with 
which  to  rub  off  an  author’s  knotty  points, 
and  a  plummet-line  with  which  to  prove  the 
depth  of  his  thoughts  and  ascertain  the  state 
of  his  self-consistency.  These  are  the  me- 
I  chanical  censors  of  our  age,  who  become 
vastly  edifying  on  the  use  of  metaphors,  and 
grow  profound  on  tropes.  Authors  we  have 
also,  who  with  the  fear  of  the  critical  carpen¬ 
ter  before  their  eyes,  take  care  to  have  their 
house  a  perfect  square,  and  its  furniture  all 
nicely  disposed  and  prettily  arranged  ;  who 
come  before  their  readers  manifesting  an  ex¬ 
treme  anxiety  about  their  shoestrings  ;  who 
utter  platitudes  “  from  morn  till  dewy  eve, 
from  eve  to  morn,”  lest,  by  their  bold  orig¬ 
inality,  they  should  unconsciously  be  betray¬ 
ed  into  the  fatal  error  of  violating  any  of  the 
known  rules  of  taste ;  who  are  horrified  at 
the  mere  mention  of  a  novel  thought,  or  an 
unused  image,  but  who  carefully  cut  up  their 
bits  of  tinsel  to  stick  upon  the  “  sober  gray” 
of  their  inanities,  until  their  style,  which 
ought  to  have  been  all  careful  uniformity, 
bears  much  the  appearance  of  the  clown’s 
parti-colored  dress  on  a  public  holiday  ;  men 
who  are  mere  pretty  insipidities,  bundles  of 
negations  and  artificialities,  with  neither 
heart,  nor  life,  nor  spirit  in  them.  Of  such 
as  these  the  scholar  inquires,  “  Is  Nature, 
then,  a  ‘  fop,’  or  the  Sun  a  ‘  man-milliner,’ 
that  you  import  into  year  books  all  this  frip¬ 
pery  and  false  finery  ?” 
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A  good  book  is  a  perfect  icon,  a  faithful 
picture  and  representation  of  nature  and  hu¬ 
man  life  ;  and  all  true  literature  is  the  genu¬ 
ine  iconology,  the  republication  of  the  world 
by  the  soul  of  man.  There  is  the  out-world, 
the  ever-smiling  enigma.  What  we  want  in 
a  book  is,  that  it  shall  contain  the  author’s 
effort  at  the  explication  of  this  riddle  ;  and  if 
we  are  disappointed  in  our  expectation,  we 
throw  the  book  aside  and  care  not  if  we  nev¬ 
er  see  it  more.  We  look  on  the  ancient  hills 
and  woods,  and  want  their  meaning  inter¬ 
preted  for  us ;  but  instead  of  the  promised 
revelation,  we  have  some  love-lorn  Corydon, 
with  pastoral  crook,  Imbbling  of  “  limpid 
streams”  and  sheep,  in  nineteenth  century 
tea-gardens.  We  look  on  the  heaving  .tide 
of  humanity,  and,  amidst  the  bustle  of  con¬ 
tending  interests,  we  see  man’s  latent  energy 
reveal  itself,  like  smitten  hre,  and  become 
anxious  to  learn  somewhat  of  his  high  pos¬ 
sibilities,  his  unattained,  but,  as  we  believe, 
attainable  ideal.  We  turn  us  to  the  book, 
hoping  to  find  this  high  ideal  realized,  and 
lo  !  outsteps  a  lisping  dandy,  with  a  quizzing- 
glass  !  In  a  word,  we  are  defrauded.  We 
are  invited  to  a  banquet,  but  it  soon  appears 
our  critic  has  not  a  crumb  to  spare  for  dogs. 
We  come,  expecting  to  eat  of  the  ripened 
fruitage  of  the  author’s  knowledge,  and  be¬ 
hold  a  bundle  of  dry  sticks !  Our  writer 
fears  to  pluck  a  flower,  lest  it  should  ftil  to 
harmonize  with  the  faultless  texture  of  his 
coat. 

How  is  it  with  Nature?  Does  she  lay  on 
her  warm  coloring  over  earth  and  sky  ac¬ 
cording  to  certain  prescribed  rules  of  taste, 
and  mete  out  light  and  beauty  by  the  ell  ? 
Is  she  a  very  faultless  and  respectable  piece 
of  mediocrity — an  everlasting,  self-compla¬ 
cent  smirk  *?  Behold  the  darkness  of  the 
gathering  storm.  Lo  the  lightnings  leaping 
out  of  blackness  into  night.  Hark  to  the 
thunder  of  her  elemental  artillery,  the  deep 
surging  roar  of  her  heaving  billows,  the 
shriller  wail  of  her  awakening  winds,  and 
now  say  whether  this  is  inane,  a  thing  with¬ 
out  meaning,  or  life,  or  motion  ?  Or  listen 
to  the  music  with  which  she  syllables  forth 
the  power  of  Beauty ;  the  shrill  quaver  of 
the  ascending  wood-notes  ;  the  wild  warble 
of  the  tumbling  brook  ;  the  sobbing  harmony 
that  rolls  about  the  shady  darkness  of  the 
valley,  like  a  sighing  spirit,  until  the  carolling 
stream  that  has  caused  it  all  leaps  out  into 
the  bright  sunlight,  like  a  laughing  child  that 
has  been  feigning  sorrow ;  the  flitting  light 
and  shadow  that  float  about  the  trees,  whose 
overhanging  foliage  is  held  back  by  the 


breeze,  to  let  the  sunlight  fall  on  unseen 
flowers  ;  the  gathered  glory  on  the  mountain- 
tops  ;  the  varied  features  of  the  changing 
landscape ;  these  are  the  whrds  which  God 
writes  in  the  universe,  and  which  the  true 
student  has  to  interpret  to  the  multitude. 

All  books,  therefore,  that  are  worthy  of 
the  name  are  genuine  reproductions,  repre¬ 
sentations  of  outward  fact  and  changing  cir¬ 
cumstance ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  they 
are  faithful  are  they  to  lie  valued  and  es¬ 
teemed.  If  they  are  true  portraits  we  frame 
them,  lay  on  them  the  fine  gold  of  the  heart, 
and  hang  them  up  in  the  museum  of  the 
memory,  to  be  recalled,  beloved,  enjoyed. 

Of  these  true  books  there  are  two  grand 
classes  ;  the  one  written  for  all  time,  the  other 
possessing  only  an  historical  value — the  one 
the  realization  of  temporary  shadows,  the 
other  the  realization  of  eternal  verities.  What 
is  true  of  national  or  local  institutions  is  true 
also  of  the  generality  of  popular  books.  In¬ 
stitutions  come  not  into  being  to  impose  laws 
on  the  soul,  but  rise  out  of  the  soul’s  recog¬ 
nition  of  seeming  right  and  fair.  They  come 
into  being  to  supply  some  want  of  the  times, 
and  are  not  impo.sedon  the  times  from  with¬ 
out  as  necessary  to  their  development,  but 
are,  in  reality,  the  result  of  that  development 
itself.  A  thing  is  seen  to  be  good,  and 
straightway  an  institution  is  erected  to  cage 
up  the  newly-come  angel.  So  also  is  it  with 
b^ks  of  a  certain  character,  those  books 
more  especially  that  formed  the  staple  com¬ 
modity  of  the  middle  period  of  English  litera¬ 
ture.  Observe,  that  I  am  not  s  ...king  of 
such  writers  as  Pomfret  and  Garth,  but  of 
those  of  whom  these  were  merely  the  servile 
imitators ;  and  that  my  remarks  are  intended 
to  apply  to  much  of  the  poetry  of  Pope  and 
Dryden,  as  well  as  to  the  writings  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke  and  Gibbon.  These  men  are 
the  type  of  the  age  in  which  they  Tived,  and 
afford  the  key  to  the  secret  of  the  success  of 
the  great  majority  of  popular  authors. 

There  are  certain  indications  and  tenden¬ 
cies  that  float  about  an  age  that  refer  alike  to 
the  past  and  to  the  future,  that  grow  out  of 
the  old  development  and  point  to  the  new, 
that  partake  also  alike  of  the  character  of 
history  and  prophecy,  reminiscence  and  as¬ 
piration,  that  are  destined  to  form  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of»an  age,  and  to  distingnish  it 
alike  from  all  the  ages  that  have  preceded  it, 
and  irom  all  that  are  to  follow  after  and 
succeed  it.  Things  that  float  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  society,  and,  like  the  winds,  come  no 
one  knows  whence,  and  tend  no  one  knows 
whither;  hints  at  new  doctrines,  half-formed 
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sentiments  and  vague  opinions,  fluctuating 
creeds  and  changing  doubts,  mazy  intricacies, 
and  unanswered  perplexities.  The  popular 
author  lays  hold- on  these  evanescent  unreal¬ 
ities,  and  converts  them  into  things,  into 
realities.  He  collects,  condenses,  systema¬ 
tizes.  He  converts  these  fleeting  appearances 
into  genuine  facts,  and  gathers  the  golden 
haze  into  a  form.  Immediately  the  world 
hails  with  delight  the  new  man  who  has 
resolved  for  them  their  doubts,  and  answered 
the  perplexing  questions  that  were  floated  to 
them  from  without.  He  has  syllabled  their 
muttered  thoughts,  and  given  them  an  object¬ 
ive  picture  of  the  tendencies  of  their  times. 
Hence  he  is  crowned  with  bays,  and  called 
the  man  of  the  age,  the  poet,  or  philosopher, 
or  historian  of  the  time. 

But  the  world  rolls  on  forever.  It  comes 
into  a  new  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  evan¬ 
escent  circumstance.  New  sentiments  and 
opinions  fly  about  invisibly.  New  ques¬ 
tions  are  asked,  and  new  answers  are  re¬ 
quired.  Hence  the  popular  author  of  a 
former  age  is  not  the  popular  one  of  this, 
because  in  the  pictures  which  he  drew  the 
age  fails  to  recognize  its  likeness.  What  was 
true  of  that  age  is  not  true  bf  this ;  and  so 
the  book  is  placed  upon  the  shelf,  to  make 
way  for  the  popular  author  of  to  day,  who 
in  his  turn  must  pass  away  into  oblivion,  or 
be  pored  over  by  some  curious  pryer  into  the 
past,  and  regarded  as  a  chronicler  who  has 
added  one  more  character  to  the  wondrous 
memoir  kept  by  Time.  And  yet  these  books 
were  true.  Yes,  but  true  only  for  a  time. 
They  pictured  faithfully  the  world  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  and  the  men  and  women  of 
their  day ;  but  then  they  dealt  in  costume 
only,  not  in  life.  They  painted  customs, 
manners,  habits — things  in  which  the  soul 
enshrines  itself — but  told  us  nothing  of  the 
soul  itself.  They  gathered  their  materials 
from  without,  and  nut  from  within  ;  and  the 
record,  partaking  of  the  changing  character 
of  the  materials,  the  book  perishes  with  the 
customs  and  manners  which  it  was  intended 
to  embody  and  immortalize. 

But  there  is  another  and  higher  class  of 
books  than  this — books  that  are  true,  not 
only  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  written, 
but  which  are  true,  and  equally  true,  of  all 
time — books  written  from  within,  not  from 
without— books  that  are  real  revelations  of  the 
self-evolving  soul ;  that  regard  these  chagges, 
manners,  and  customs,  not  as  realities  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  only  as  the  costume  in  which  the 
ever-advancing  soul  invests  itself.  We  recog¬ 
nize  in  them  that  which  is  true  of  to-day  as  well 
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as  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written. 
Their  heroes  are  not  phantasmagoria,  fash¬ 
ioned  out  of  the  outward  circumstances  of 
the  time,  that  lose  their  vitality  as  soon  as 
those  circumstances,  of  which  they  are  the 
types,  die  out  and  expire,  but  are  living  souls 
enshrined  in  transparent  vestments — as  those 
of  chivalry  and  romance  in  the  herfjes  of 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  in  the  form  of  angels 
and  devils  in  those  of  Milton,  and  in  every 
mode  of  humanity,  from  kings  and  princes 
down  to  mountebanks  and  grave-diggers  in 
many-sided  Shakspeare ;  through  all  of 
which  forms  we  fail  not  to  recognize  the  true 
human  soul  of  to-day  working  and  develop¬ 
ing  itself.  Into  the  composition  of  the  mighty 
b^^ks  of  these  demi-g<^s  of  literatuie,  the 
circumstances  of  their  times  enter  of  course, 
but  they  do  not  constitute  the  stable  material 
of  their  scripture.  They  are  kept  in  their 
proper  place,  and  made  subservient  and 
sul^idiary  to  the  human  heart  and  intellect, 
which  are  the  true  actors  throughout.  They 
are  not  put  in  the  place  of  the  soul,  but  are 
treated  only  as  some  of  its  many-colored 
developments.  We  can  sympathize  w  ith  the 
heart-writhings  of  Othello,  and  are  touched 
with  the  troubled  self-communings  of  Ham¬ 
let,  ns  well  as  our  forefathers,  because  these 
men  were  not  the  characters  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  time,  gathered  together  limb  by  limb  out 
of  the  elements  that  might  be  agitating  the 

{lartisans  of  the  period  in  which  Shakspeare 
ived  and  wrote,  but  are  the  representatives  of 
the  world-wide  humanity  of  all  ages,  with 
souls  that  think  and  hearts  that  thiob  and 
thrill,  as  the  soul  and  heart  of  universal 
humanity  thinks  and  throbs,  in  Spain,  in 
England,  in  Germany,  in  America,  in  the  age 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  age  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

Wordsworth  has  been  censured  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson  for  saying  that  all  truly  great 
poets  were  not  immediately  popular,  and  ar¬ 
guing  from  this  fact  that  all  truly  fine  poetry 
is  unpopular,  and  necessarily  unpopular,  on 
its  first  appearance.  Professor  Wilson  thinks 
differently,  and  brings  forward  the  case  of 
Thomson’s  "  Seasons”  to  show  that  poetry 
may  be  good  without  being  unpopular. 
From  this,  it  is  true,  he  does  not  extend  his 
argument  to  prove  the  opposite  extreme — 
that  all  good  poetry  is  necessarily  popular 
immediately,  but  something  of  this  kind  may 
be  inferred  from  his  mode  of  reasoning ;  and 
his  statement  is  as  true  as  Wordsworth’s,  and 
as  false  as  W ordsworth’s ;  and  both  are  strict¬ 
ly  true  in  one  sense,  and  both  are  as  strict¬ 
ly  untrue  in  another.  That  “  a  thing  of 
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beauty  is  a  joy  forever,”  as  Keats  says,  that 
it  cannot  be  lost,  nor  obscured,  nor  destroyed, 
and  that  really  good  poetry  never  went  un¬ 
perceived  and  unappreciated  in  the  world, 
both  would  be  ready  to  admit ;  but  both 
seem  to  me  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
form  into  which  an  author  casts  his  thought 
is  the  true  point  on  which  the  whold  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  immediate  or  non-immediate 
popularity  hinges  and  revolves.  If  an  au¬ 
thor  have  a  thought  of  genuine  beauty,  of 
true  inspiration,  he  may  cast  it  forth  upon 
the  world  in  any  form  he  pleases,  fearing  not 
that  ultimately  it  will  fully  reveal  itself.  No 
matter  how  old-fashioned,  or  new-fashioned, 
or  grotesque  may  be  the  language  in  which 
the  thought  is  expressed,  the  new  star  is  in¬ 
vested  ;  the  author  may  rely  upon  it  that 
some  spiritual  astronomer  will  discover  its 
appearance  in  the  heavens,  and  tell  to  the 
world  its  full  beauty  and  brightness,  albeit  it 
blink  strangely  amidst  clouds  of  curious 
grouping  and  uncouth  texture  and  appear¬ 
ance.  'I'he  question  as  to  time  resolves  itself 
again  into  the  question  as  to  form.  If  the 
poet  has  cast  his  thought  into  a  form  that 
refuses  to  blend  and  harmonize  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  formula  of  the  period,  he  must  re¬ 
solve  to  “  bide  his  time.”  Nothing  that  is 
really  good  is  ever  long  unknown ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  trivialities  of  an  age  may  prevent 
the  deep  spirituality  from  developing  itself 
for  a  time,  it  will  reveal  itself  ere  long.  A 
good  book  is  not  a  thing  of  forms,  and  there- 
-  fore  perishable,  but  a  thing  of  thoughts,  and 
it  will  live  out  all  forms  whatsoever. 

As  form  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ultimate  success  and  immortality  of  a 
book  of  the  highest  class,  how  is  it,  we  may 
very  naturally  inquire,  that  some  of  our  great 
authors  are  remarkably  perverse  in  this  res- 
p>ect,  and  choose  a  form  for  the  conveyance 
of  their  ideas  as  remote  as  possible  from  the 
prevalent  forms  of  the  period  ?  Is  there 
not  something  of  that  old  vanity  in  this, 
which  teaches  a  man  to  say,  “  1  write  not  for 
this,  but  for  the  coming  ages?”  Why  not 
choose  some  form  in  vogue  at  present,  and 
enter  at  once  into  the  possession  of  your  full 
honors  ?  The  absolute  value  of  your  book 
is  not  in  the  least  degree  dependent  upon  the 
form  into  which  its  thoughts  are  cast ;  then 
why  not  adopt  some  form  that  will  render  it 
immediately  appreciable  by  the  thronging 
multitude?  Why  wait  until  to-morrow  for 
the  glory  that  may  come  to-day  ?  Or  rath¬ 
er,  why  not  write  in  the  large  language  of 
universal  humanity,  and  receive  while  living 
that  dower  of  love  and  admiration  that  hangs 
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garlands  on  the  tomb  of  genius  ?  A  good 
book  possesses  the  character  of  universality. 

It  belongs  properly  to  no  one  age,  but  to  all 
the  ages.  The  thought  that  is  in  it  speaks 
to  Man,  not  to  n  certain  class  of  men ;  and 
is  true  alike  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future  ;  so  that  the  talk  of  writing  for  “  fu¬ 
turity”  is  quite  as  idle,  and  not  near  so  wit¬ 
ty,  as  the  declaration  of  Charles  Lamb,  who, 
on  being  informed  that  his  sonnet  was  reject¬ 
ed  because  it  was  not  sufficiently  polished  for 
the  age  and  the  readers  of  annuals,  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  Oh  hang  the  age ! — I  will  write  for 
antiquity!"  A  man  may  just  as  well  talk 
of  writing  for  “  antiquity”  as  of  writing  for 
“  futurity  for  if  he  has  not  sufficient  pow¬ 
er  and  vigor  to  interest  the  men  and  women 
of  this  age,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
he  possesses  sufficient  fire  and  energy  to  inter¬ 
est  the  men  and  women  of  a  coming  age  ; 
and  if  he  is  possessed  of  sufficient  genius  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  next  genera¬ 
tion,  he  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  has 
sufficient  genius  to  command  the  attention  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lives. 

This  leads  me  to  develop  a  hint  dropped 
previously.  I  said  that  the  scholar,  on  look¬ 
ing  at  our  literature,  saw  hopeful  signs  and 
tokens  of  advance.  Our  love  for  the  older 
writers  in  our  literature  indicates  the  change 
that  is  coming  over  os.  We  swear  no  long¬ 
er  by  the  authors  of  Queen  Anne’s  day,  but 
by  the  authors  who  preceded  them.  We  see 
that  these  men  of  old  are  the  men  for  us. 
We  see  that  their  books  are  pictures  of  their 
time,  and  of  all  times  ;  that  the  sweet  fea¬ 
tures  of  all  nature  are  depicted  there  ;  that 
the  throbbings  of  the  universal  heart  are 
echoed  muscically  there,  as  the  heaviugs  of 
the  sen  are  sounded  back  by  coral  caves ; 
that  these  are  not  utterances  from  without, 
but  are  revelations  from  within.  Mystic  old 
George  Herbert  is  enjoyed  by  us  ;  and  Dan- 
iell  is  not  forgotten.  Chaucer  is  being  read  ; 
Spenser  is  being  thumbed  ;  and  Shakspeare 
is  fast  becoming  smutted  by  the  hard  and 
honest  hand  of  the  artisan.  We  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  at  Nature  from  the  soul,  not  at 
the  soul  from  Nature.  That  superficial  spe¬ 
cies  of  philosophy  that  teaches  us  to  number 
surface  indications,  and  find  out  the  hidden 
harmony  among  them,  is  fast  dropping  into 
what  it  ought  to  be — a  science,  and  giving 
place  to  that  nobler  and  profounder  philoso¬ 
phy  that  teaches  us  to  look  beyond  the  sur¬ 
face  indications,  to  go  behind  the  outer  facts, 
and  show  that  these  are  necessarily  harmo¬ 
nious  because  they  are  the  modes  and  forms 
of  one  informing  spirit.  In  a  word,  that  phi- 
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losophy  that  deals  not  with  manifestations  as  I 
though  they  were  absolute  and  self-eiistent 
entities,  but  that  looks  to  the  cause  of  these 
manifestations,  and  treats  of  the  immortal 
spirit  of  whose  successive  developments  they 
are  the  types  and  the  tangible  representa¬ 
tives. 

A  spirit  of  universalism  and  catholicity  is 
spreading  rapidly  and  widely  among  us,  and 
teaching  us  that  those  institutions  which,  at 
different  periods  of  the  world’s  history,  have 
won  the  regard  and  reverence  of  our  species, 
are  not  to  be  treated  as  the  offspring  of  spu¬ 
rious  pretension  and  gross  imposition,  but 
as  so  many  diverse  embodiments  of  spiritual 
facts,  and  are  worthy  of  the  same  attention 
from  the  spiritual  poilosopher  as  a  trait  of 
character  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  biog¬ 
rapher,  or  a  revolution  at  the  hands  of  the 
historian.  We  are  beginning  to  be  tolerant 
to  such  men  as  Mahomed  and.  Ignatius  Loyo¬ 
la.  The  mighty  hints  of  Plato,  Pythagoras 
and  Plotinus  are  beginning  to  have  their  due 
weight  with  all  our  thinkers  ;  and  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  labors  of  the  alchemists  and  astrolo¬ 
gers,  of  Van  Helmont,  Albertus  Magnus  and 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  are  not  now  pa.ssed  by 
with  scorn;  while  the  wildest  dreams  of 
Schelling  and  Oken,  of  Kepler,  Cardan,  Par¬ 
acelsus,  Swedenborg  and  the  Archontici  are 
treated  with  respect.  We  are  beginning  to 
see  that  even  the  jugglery  of  the  ancient 
Gymnosophists  of  India,  the  monkery  of  the 
Essenes  and  Theropeutae,  even  the  deceptions 
and  charlatanry  of  our  own  old  necromancers 
and  magicians — all  have  a  deep  spiritual 
meaning  in  them,  if  we  had  but  the  wit  to 
get  at  it. 

This  is  the  mode  of  thought  that  is  spring¬ 
ing  up  among  ns.  Our  German  brethren 
have  darted  into  the  veins  of  our  young  yet 
ricketty  philosophy  a  jet  of  joyous  vitality ; 
and  already  is  it  acquiring  a  new  heart  and 
a  new  soul,  and  growing  up  into  a  system  of 
buoyancy  and  beauty.  We  have  authors, 
too,  poets  and  philosophers,  that  belong  to 
the  hardy  race  of  their  far-seeing  predeces¬ 
sors,  to  hasten  on  the  deepening  spirituality 
of  our  times.  We  have  Burns  to  tell  us,  not 
only  what  an  inspired  ploughman  thinks  of 
the  world,  of  man,  of  God,  but  to  hasten 
down  into  the  neglected  recesses  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  bring  up  pearls  of  great  price, 
tmtbs  of  precious  value,  and  tell  to  us  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  daisy  and  the  butter¬ 
cup.  We  have  Wordsworth  to  look  with 
larger  eye  upon  the  world  of  universal  beauty, 
and  go  behind  “  all  objects  of  all  thought” 
with  silent,  gliding  footstep  ;  to  give  man  to 


all  nature,  and  all  nature  to  man,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  with  marvellous  power  and  accuracy 
those  very  thoughts  of  which  the  mountain 
and  the  forest,  the  flower  and  the  oak,  and  all 
the  diverse  objects  that  crowd  into  the  fin¬ 
ished  landscape,  are  the  utterance  and  the 
expression.  We  have  Keats,  and  Shelley, 
and  Wilson,  to  troll  out  heavenly  harmonies, 
and  let  us  into  the  profound  secret  of  the 
stars  and  the  rainbow,  to  render  us  familiar 
with  that  spirit-world  that  trembles  over  us 
and  hangs  about  us  on  every  hand  ;  to  draw 
back  the  mystic  curtain  of  mere  matter,  and 
let  us  into  the  glory  that  lies  beyond,  to  make 
beauty  dance  before  us  in  every  form — the 
shining  types  of  a  still  more  radiant  reality. 
And  we  have  Tennyson  to  gather  all  these 
glorious  characteristics  into  a  garland  of  most 
fragrant  odor;  to  picture  forth  the  many 
forms  which  man  assumes  in  this  Joseph- 
coated  world,  and  give  objectively  and  pal¬ 
pably  those  questionings  that  vex  the  inner 
life  of  man,  in  the  “  Princess ;”  to  chime  sad 
dirges  over  “  Claribel,”  and  give  us  fairy 
dreamings  of  sweet  pathos  and  great  beauty 
in  the  “  Lady  of  Chalotte.”  We  have  Cole¬ 
ridge  to  utter  mystic  words  of  tenfold  mean¬ 
ing,  and  prove  not  only  that  Christianity  is 
a  reasonable  thing,  but  to  show  that  reason 
and  religion  are  not  two,  but  one ;  to  show 
that  the  one  is  the  upspringing  prayer,  the 
heavenward -tending  aspiration  of  the  other. 
We  have  Carlyle  to  evolve  from  within  strong 
doctrines  of  grave  import ;  to  fling  out  masses 
of  volcanic  thought,  and  with  giant  blows  to 
level  abuses.  And  we  have  Emerson,  “  that 
brave  Emerson,”  that  most  solitary  soul  that 
has  a  pathway  of  its  own  to  the  mist-envel¬ 
oped  temple  of  Truth ;  that  brings  out  of 
“  silence  and  eternity”  those  truths  that  seem 
too  vast  for  our  ready  apprehension ;  that 
drops  its  silent  suggestions  into  the  soul  as 
the  night  drops  dew  upon  the  thirsty  soil  ; 
that  shows  to  man,  not  what  he  is,  but  what 
he  may  become. 

These  are  the  men  that  have  risen  up 
among  us.  These  are  the  authors  who  are 
read  by  us.  These  are  they  who  tell  the 
possible  of  man,  and  set  up  a  lofty  ideal 
standard  towards  which  the  young  men  of 
our  day  are  striving  to  aspire.  These  are  the 
writers  who  insist  upon  the  priority  of  the 
soul — no  new  doctrine,  for  it  was  taught  in 
Greece  centuries  upon  centuries  ago  by  Her¬ 
aclitus,  that  great  master,  who  h.ad  for  bis 
pupils  Hesiod,  Pythagoras,  and  Xenophon  : 
but  one  that  needed  much  to  be  revived  in 
our  age  of  mechanism  and  materialism. 
Tberetore  is  our  scholar  right  when,  looking 
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on  this  intellectual  literature,  this  republica¬ 
tion  of  the  soul’s  eternal  verities,  he  declares 
that  he  finds  hopeful  signs  and  tokens  of  a 
ripe  fruition  of  good  things. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  accompanied  the 
scholar  in  some  of  his  researches  into  life 
and  its  representative,  literature.  Shall  we 
draw  still  nearer,  and  attend  him  still  as  he 
turns  his  glance  inward,  and  endeavors  to 
learn  the  nature  of  his  office  and  position  in 
the  world,  and  strives  to  attain  a  knowledge 
of  the  real  character  of  his  calling  ?  A  few 
hints  may  suffice  for  this,  perhaps. 

The  scholar  looks  abroad  on  the  wide 
world  of  humanity,  and  finds  men  parcelled 
out  into  sections  and  classes ;  into  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  dogmas,  and  creeds.  They  are 
husbandmen,  and  tradesmen,  ar.d  laborers. 
They  are  farmers,  and  shopkeepers,  and  car- 

fieniers.  They  are  Roman  Catholics  and 
’rotestants.  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
and  Dissenters.  They  are  Tories  and  Con¬ 
servatives,  Whigs  and  Liberals,  and  Chartists. 
A  man  is  born  into  one  of  these  trades,  re¬ 
ligious  denominations,  and  political  parties. 
Thenceforward  the  whole  circle  of  his  duty 
is  comprehended  in  the  learning  of  his  busi¬ 
ness,  in  the  support  and  observance  of  the 
requirements  of  his  religious  denomination, 
and  in  the  maintenance  and  the  advocacy  of 
the  interests  of  his  political  party.  Beyond 
that  section  of  the  Christian  Church  to  which 
he  belongs  he  can  see  but  little  beauty.  Be¬ 
yond  .that  trade  or  calling  which  he  follows 
he  knows  almost  nothing.  Without  the 
limitations  of  that  political  party  to  which 
he  is  devoted,  all  is  rank  abuse,  rottenness, 
and  corruption. 

Here,  then,  is  work  for  the  scholar.  He 
has  to  destroy  those  narrow  prejudices  that 
have  brought  down  evil  upon  the  land  ;  that 
have  set  the  merchant  against  the  agricul¬ 
turist,  the  Roman  Catholic  against  the  Pro¬ 
testant,  and  the  Whig  against  the  Tory  ;  that 
have  brought  poverty  and  ncisery  into  our 
rural  hamlets  or  into  our  manufacturing 
towns ;  that  have  introduced  hatred  and  ani¬ 
mosity  among  classes  and  parties,  and  thrown 
obstructions  and  barriers  in  the  way  of  the 
advancement  of  true  religion.  He  has  to 
penetrate  to  the  foundation-stone  on  which 
each  of  these  institutions  rests,  and  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  truth  of  which  each  is  an  embodi¬ 
ment.  He  has  cunningly  to  import  into  the 
sanctuary  of  one  party  what  is  true  of  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  cast  away  into  silence  and  obscurity 
that  vast  accumulation  of  corruption  in  which 
the  gem  in  each  has  been  incrusted ;  to  show 
the  Whig  that  the  Tory  is  not  always  wrong ; 


and  the  Protestant  that  the  Romanist  may 
sometimss  be  in  the  right.  He  has  ultimate¬ 
ly,  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  is  come  and 
all  things  are  prepared,  to  draw  away  that 
sandy  foundation  of  objective  materialism  on 
which  each  of  these  varying  superstructures 
has  been  erected,  that  men  may  crawl  out  of 
their  narrow  berths  and  snug  corners,  and 
awake  to  find  themselves  beneath  the  “dome 
of  day,”  with  a  community  of  truth  and  a 
consequent  community  of  interests  ;  that  so 
there  may  be  a  community  of  love  also,  and 
a  holy  brotherhood  subsisting  between  the 
hitherto  proscribed  and  prescripted  races  of 
mankind. 

This  is  the  ultimate  aim  and  object  of  the 
true  scholar,  the  point  towards  which  his 
earnest  labors  tend.  Meanwhile,  he  has  to 
guard  each  of  these  classes  and  communities 
from  the  doubts,  aspersions,  and  animosities 
of  the  other,  by  pointing  out  the  truths  they 
hold  in  common ;  by  throwing  back  these 
coats  and  costumes,  acd  showing  them  the 
one  heart  that  throbs  under  all ;  by  leading 
them  down  to  the  soul  of  which  each  are  the 
diverse  utterance.  He  has  to  bring  the 
treasured  wisdom  of  the  past  to  bear  upon 
present  emergencies,  and  to  go  into  the  vast 
solitudes  of  Nature  that  he  may  there  learn 
the  lessons  which  she  teaches,  and  apply 
them  to  mankind.  He  has  to  drive  down 
into  the  chambers  of  his  being,  and  to  bring 
up  truths  that  appeal  to  the  minds  of  all. 
He  has  now  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  all 
society,  to  think ;  and  now  to  mingle  in  the 
crowd  and  breast  the  wave,  to  act.  Thus 
the  life  of  the  scholar  is  not,  as  some  sup¬ 
pose,  like  the  sunlight  on  the  wall  that  comes 
and  goes  and  leaves  no  mark  behind.  The 
scholar  is  no  mere  shadow  that  is  born  into 
the  world  to  glide  through  it  and  pass  out  of 
it,  leaving  no  footprints  on  the  sand  by  which 
to  indicate  his  course ;  but  he  is  that  large 
actor  who  makes  the  world  the  theatre  of  his 
operations,  and  all  humanity  his  audience, 
lie  is  that  ceaseless  worker  to  whom  rest  is 
an  impossibility,  and  rase  a  thing  quite  in¬ 
compatible  with  his  calling.  He  roust  be  a 
fearless  man  to  brave,  himself  unmoved,  the 
anger  of  malignant  factions  ;  to  utter  truth, 
whether  it  bring  him  joy  or  sorrow  ;  whe¬ 
ther  his  path  lies  amidst  sunny  spots  and 
flowers,  or  through  the  wide  wilderness  with 
only  Night  and  the  Tempest  fur  his  com¬ 
panions.  He  must  be  a  solitary  wanderer 
after  Truth,  and  leave  behind  him  home  and 
friends,  age,  and  if  needs  be,  wife  and  child, 
like  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim.  He  is  sent  into  the 
world  to  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall ; 
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to  act  as  God’s  critic  in  the  universe  ;  not  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  this  system  or  that 
institution,  but  to  explain  and  spiritualize ; 
to  bring  out  silent  harmonies,  and  reveal 
latent  truths  ;  do  oppose  oppression  and  ty¬ 
ranny,  and  do  battle  with  prejudice. 

This  is  the  mission  of  the  scholar.  As  for 
himself,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  he 
is  neither  merchant  nor  landholder,  neither 
farmer  nor  tradesman,  but  simply  Man  Work¬ 
ing  ;  that  he  is  neither  Tory  nor  Whig,  nor 
Conservative,  nor  Radical,  but  all  these,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  he  is  a  follower  of  that  universal 
polity  that  is  taught  by  Nature  and  the  intel¬ 
lect  ;  that  he  is  neither  Calvinist  nor  Armi- 
nian,  neither  Roman  Catholic  nor  Protestant, 
but  a  pious  soul,  bending  under  the  arching 
sky,  and  worshipping  God  through  the 
Mediator.  In  the  shibboleth  of  no  party 
can  he  find  a  home  or  a  habitation  ;  but  with 
staff  and  scrip  he  must  up  and  begone. 
Under  the  shadow  of  no  human  institution 
can  he  find  repose,  and  say,  *'  Here  is  the 
truth  ;  here,  therefore,  will  I  abide  and  rest 
my  weary  limbs,”  for  he  sees  the  mystic 
band  that  beckons  him  away.  His  motto  is, 
“  Onward  for  evermore.”  Him  no  single 
party  can  claim ;  and  yet  be  is  claimed  by 
all.  The  totality  of  his  vision  refuses  un¬ 
changing  and  uncompromising  adherence  to 
any  mere  section.  When  he  stands  in  the 
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world,  it  has  been  said,  "  be  feels  himself  its 
native  king.  A  divine  pilgrim  in  nature,  all 
things  attend  his  steps.  Over  him  stream 
the  flying  constellations ;  over  him  streams 
time,  as  they,  scarcely  divided  into  months 
and  years.  He  inhales  the  year  ns  a  vapor  : 
its  fragrant  mid-summer  breath,  its  sparkling 
January  heaven.”  The  scholar,  although 
one  of  a  mighty  brotherhood,  is  often  soli¬ 
tary  in  the  earth,  sacrificing  social  relations  to 
the  search  for  truth,  courting  solitude,  not 
for  its  ease  and  quiet,  but  for  the  work  that 
is  done  in  it.  What  Emerson  said  of  himself, 
every  scholar  has  in  some  measure  to  say. 
“  I  unsettle  all  things.  No  facts  are  to  me 
sacred — none  are  porfane;  I  simply  experi¬ 
ment,  an  endless  seeker,  with  no  past  ai  my 
back.”  The  true  scholar  lives  from  within, 
not  from  without.  To  him,  therefore,  the 
inner  life  is  more  precious  than  the  outer. 
Him  danger  cannot  alarm,  nor  gold  buy,  nor 
pleasure  seduce.  A  truth  among  facts,  a 
man  among  men,  a  priest  among  the  people, 
be  leads  a  life  of  privation,  and  light,  and 
counsel,  and  life  (4>c.>;,  BouXt],  Zuri)  attend  his 
steps ;  the  light  of  stars  in  his  speech,  the 
counsel  of  ages  in  his  converse,  and  the  life 
of  beauty  that  overspreads  the  universe  in¬ 
carnated  in  his  every  act,  as  he  marches 
through  time,  onward,  upward,  heaven¬ 
ward. 


International  Copyright. — In  the  report 
of  one  of  the  juries  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
occurs  the  following  noteworthy  paragraph  : 
— “  The  Jury,  in  conclusion,  express  their 
hope  that  the  union  of  all  nations,  evidenced 
by  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  may  hasten  the 
peaceful  solution  of  a  question  which  concerns 
at  once  the  rights  of  justice,  of  literature,  of 
the  sciences,  and  of  typography.  Property, 
the  unalterable  basis  of  society,  can  never  be 
less  sacred  in  works  of  genius  than  in  material 
concerns.  Printers  and  booksellers,  whose 
complaints  unite  with  those  of  artists  and 
literary  men,  have  shown  that  the  unrestrain¬ 
ed  reprinting  of  works  without  regard  to  moral 
considerations,  is  generally  attended  in  every 
quarter  with  greater  inconvenience  than  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  recognition  of  literary  property 
within  proper  limits  will  give  more  intellect¬ 
ual  life,  and  more  creative  imagination  to 


countries  in  which  the  reprinting  of  foreign 
works  now  stifles  the  developement  of  native 
literature  and  siience.  The  custom-houses, 
now  obliged  to  establish  a  search,  frequently 
hostile,  will  relinquish  the  impediments  to 
commerce  and  literature,  and  works  will  no 
longer  be  reprinted  in  haste,  replete  with 
errors,  or  mutilated  according  to  the  will  of 
speculators,  and  in  emulation  of  each  other. 
Lastly,  the  certainty  of  a  wider  market  will 
be  an  encouragement  to  writers  of  talent,  and 
to  publishers,  who  are  frequently  prevented 
from  commencing  great  undertakings  by  the 
fear  of  seeing  their  work  immediately 
pirated.  Universal  co-operation  is  indispen¬ 
sably  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  great 
literary  and  scientific  enterprises,  which  could 
not  fail  to  flourish  in  a  higher  degree,  if  the 
rights  in  literary  property  were  recog¬ 
nized.” 
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THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY* 


Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Con¬ 
fessions  of  an  English  Opium-eater  amazed 
the  readers  of  the  London  Magazine  by  their 
extraordinary  union  of  intense  reality  and  the 
most  magni6cent  dreaming.  Unveiling,  or 
seeming  to  unveil,  hidden  chambers  of  the 
brain,  where  scenery  more  gorgeous  than  the 
waking  and  healthful  mind  ever  conceived  was 
presented  in  long  array,  they  supplied  also, 
with  a  vividness  worthy  of  the  phantasms, 
the  actual  experiences  by  which  those  visions 
were  suggested.  The  power  of  the  magic- 
key  of  opium  itself,  which  unlocked  these 
hidden  resources  of  the  fancy  and  intellect, 
as  the  subterranean  gardens  were  revealed  to 
Aladdin,  was  subsidiary  to  the  revelation  of 
the  capacity  of  the  mind,  under  solemn  sti¬ 
mulus,  to  people  its  visions  with  thoughts 
and  to  expand  its  thoughts  to  dreams.  The 
author  seemed,  in  his  own  splendid  descrip¬ 
tions,  “  to  bear  a  charmed  life.’’  An  habi¬ 
tual  drinker,  at  the  height  of  his  enchanted 
being,  of  eight  thousand  drops  of  liquid  poi¬ 
son,  was  a  physical  wonder  whose  experiences 
could  not  lack  interest ;  but  when  the  mind 
of  this  Slave  of  the  Drug  was  found  to  be 
enriched  with  the  exactest  learning  and 
choicest  imagery  of  the  antique  world,  and 
capable  of  “  large  discourse  of  reason,”  the 
secrets  which  he  told  of  the  delights  amidst 
which  he  had  rested  and  expatiated,  assum¬ 
ed  an  importance  and  dignity  with  which  the 
inward  story  of  an  individual  life  is  rarely  in¬ 
vested.  We  became  familiar  with  the  awful 
scenery  of  his  dreams,  by  a  vivid  perception 
of  the  incidents  of  his  truant  boyhood  ; — his 
wanderings,  his  hunger,  his  strange  compa¬ 
nionship  ;  his  most  affecting  romance  of  Ox¬ 
ford  street ;  nay,  even  of  the  visit  of  the  tur- 
baned  Malay  to  his  cottage  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  ; — as  they  have  their  antitypes  in  his  vi¬ 
sions.  Whether  the  direct  tendency  of  this 
exhibition  of  a  noble  intellect  ruled  by  the 
influence  of  opium  was  that  of  invitation  or  of 
warning,  we  need  not  now  inquire ;  but  the 
effect  of  the  disclosure  was  great;  and  al¬ 
though  the  London  Magazine  was  enriched 

•  The  lVrUiiig.i  of  Thoma.t  de  Qwnrty.  In  seven  To- 
lomes.  Boston,  U.  S.  Ticknor,  Keed,  and  Fields. 


by  the  successive  Essays  of  Elia,  and  the 
fresh  Table  Talk  of  Hazlitt — the  finest  pro¬ 
ductions  of  both  those  writers — the  Opium- 
eater  for  the  time  eclipsed  them.  • 

This  contribution  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  appearance  of  Mr.  de  Quincey  as  an  au¬ 
thor.  For  although  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  thirty-six  ;  had  lived  to  read,  to  think,  and 
to  talk ;  and  had  been  a  familiar  and  welcome 
associate  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
and  Lamb;  he  had  never  (unless  perhaps 
in  some  contributions  to  the  Friend)  given 
his  meditations  to  the  world.  Since  then  he 
has,  at  different  times,  communicated  avowed 
essays  to  periodical  works ;  and  the  result  of 
those  labors  now  lies  before  us  comprised  in 
seven  elegantly-printed  volumes,  provided  by 
enterprising  Boston  publishers  for  the  expand¬ 
ing  circles  of  American  readers. 

The  Confessions ;  with  a  Continuation  of 
them,  describing  a  relapse  into  the  old  slavery 
and  its  more  fearful  penalties ;  comprise  the 
first  volume  of  the  series, — and  it  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  the  best.  The  first  work  of 
an  accomplished  student  of  thirty-six,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  most  striking  passages  of  his  own  in¬ 
tellectual  history,  unfolded  at  a  sudden  im¬ 
pulse,  but  with  elaborate  skill  and  careful  ex¬ 
pression,  could  not,  in  its  nature,  have  equal 
successors  in  the  same  department  of  litera¬ 
ture  ;  and  as  many  of  Mr.  de  Quincey’s  writ¬ 
ings  are  professedly  autobiographical — and 
all  have  frequent  reference  to  his  own  being 
— we  state  only  an  irresistible  consequence 
when  we  describe  them  as  more  or  less  im-. 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  the  first  outbursting 
essay.  They  appear  to  us,  indeed,  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent  in  proportion  as  they  are  akin  to  it — 
as  they  partake  of  its  dreary  extravagance 
and  fearful  questionings  "  of  sense  and  out¬ 
ward  things ;”  and  to  become  vapid  and  ver¬ 
bose  when  they  treat  of  details  set  “  in  the 
light  of  common  day.”  For  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  influences  of  opium  are  to 
be  traced  in  all  Mr.  de  Quincey  s  writings ; 
blending  with  the  highest  operations  of  bis 
intellect,  which  they  raised  and  solemnized, 
and,  in  their  collapse,  irritating  the  emotions 
of  the  less  noble  parts  of  his  nature,  and 
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sometimes  distorting  to  itself,  and  through  it¬ 
self  to  the  world,  the  characters  of  his  asso¬ 
ciate  poets. 

Let  us  add  that  but  for  the  injustice  which 
may  result  to  them,  especially  to  the  chief  ob¬ 
ject  of  Mr,  de  Quincey’s  intellectual  idolatry 
and  personal  dislike,  Wordsworth  —  from 
those  erroneous  impressions — we  should  be 
happy  to  close  our  notice  here,  with  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  pleasure  at  the  introduction 
of  the  works  of  an  author  of  great  ability  to  the 
world  of  American  readers.  Believing,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  pictures  reflected  from  the 
writer’s  conceptions  are  not  just,  and  think¬ 
ing  that  the  license  he  has  assumed  in  un¬ 
veiling  them,  even  if  the  portraiture  were 
faithful,  is  beyond  the  privilege  of  authorship 
in  relation  to  private  life — we  feel  bound  to 
accompany  our  admiration  of  Mr.  de  Quin¬ 
cey’s  merits  with  an  attempt  to  show  that  his 
impressions  of  character,  and  his  notions  of 
an  author’s  right  to  make  public  exposure  of 
private  fi-ailties  by  way  of  retaliation  for  pri¬ 
vate  wrongs,  are  attributable  to  the  false  me¬ 
dium  through  which  his  strangely-blended 
powers  and  weakness  have  led  him  to  contem¬ 
plate  his  own  claims  and  obligations. 

A  large  portion  of  these  volumes  consists 
of  recollections  of  the  intercourse  of  the  au¬ 
thor  with  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Lloyd,  and  Lamb — often  interesting  from  the 
vividness  of  detail,  but  sometimes  becom¬ 
ing  painfully  trivial ;  and  too  often  indicat¬ 
ing  an  opinion  that,  to  an  offended  scholar, 
life  has  lost  all  its  privacy.  Of  Mr.  de  Quin¬ 
cey’s  notion  of  the  right  of  an  author  to 
avenge  a  private  grievance  by  public  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  personal  history  of  the  ofiender, 
his  treatment  of  Mrs.  Coleridge  on  her  first 
introduction  to  the  reader  is  a  striking  exam¬ 
ple.  Passionately  desirous  of  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  her  husband,  the  author  had  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  Bridgewater;  had  found  him 
the  guest  of  wealthy  friends;  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  him  with  the  greatest  kindness ; 
and  after  being  delighted  with  three  hours’ 
eloquent  philosophy,  had  been  introduced  by 
him  “  in  a  frigid  manner”  to  his  wife,  whose 

Eersonal  appearance  Mr.  de  Quincey  describes. 

[e  then  alludes  to  the  well-known  infelicity 
of  the  marri.age,  which  had  united  the  poet  to 
an  exemplary  lady,  whose  society  in  later  life 
he  did  not  cultivate.  The  author  proceeds 
to  do  full  justice  to  this  lady’s  character  and 
maternal  conduct ;  and,  so  far,  all  is  well ; 
but  he  cannot  avoid  communicating  to  the 
public  a  very  private  grief  of  his  own,  or  in¬ 
timating  how  he  might  have  redressed  it,  ns 
thus.  * 


Meantime,  I,  for  my  part,  owe  Mrs.  Coleridge 
no  particular  civility  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  mystify  the  account  of  Coleridge’s  Life  or 
Habits  by  dissembling  what  is  notorious  to  so 
many  thousands  of  people.  An  insult  once  of¬ 
fered  by  Mrs.  Coleridge  to  a  female  re’ative  of 
my  own,  as  much  superior  to  Mrs.  Coleridge  in 
the  spirit  of  courtesy  and  kindness  which  ought  to 
preside  in  the  intercourse  between  females  as  she 
was  in  the  splendor  of  her  beauty,  would  have 
given  me  a  dispensation  from  all  terms  of  consid¬ 
eration  beyond  the  restraints  of  strict  justice.  My 
offence  was  the  having  procrastinated  in  some  tri¬ 
fling  affair  of  returning  a  volume  or  a  MS.;  and, 
during  my  absence  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five 
hundred  miles,  Mrs.  Coleridge  thought  fit  to  write 
a  letter,  filled  with  the  most  intemperate  expres¬ 
sions  of  anger,  addressed  to  me,  whom  she  did  nut 
know  by  sight,  and  who  could,  in  no  way,  be  an¬ 
swerable  for  my  delinquencies. 

This  antiquated  gossip  would  probably 
have  drawn  a  smile  from  the  lady  to  whose 
unfortunate  position  it  relates,  if  she  had  read 
it  in  her  lonely  lifetime ;  but  it  supplies  a  cu¬ 
rious  instance  of  the  eOfect  of  long  solitude, 
excited  by  opium,  on  a  thoughtful  and  ele¬ 
gant  mind,  in  investing  trifles  which  touched 
itself  with  importance,  and  in  disturbing  the 
medium  through  which  the  actors  in  such 
trifles  are  surveyed.  To  these  causes  we 
attribute  the  disproportion  with  which  mat¬ 
ters  personally  affecting  the  writer  are  re¬ 
garded  in  his  retrospections,  and  the  distor¬ 
tion  which  has  sometimes  marred  his  por¬ 
traits  of  others. 

The  delineation  of  Wordsworth’s  personal 
character,  to  which  the  autobiographical  por¬ 
tion  of  these  volumes  is  largely  devoted,  ex¬ 
hibits,  we  believe — ^judging  only  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  the  books  themselves  supply — the 
most  striking  results  of  those  influences  ;  and 
it  i.s  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  the  read¬ 
er,  to  whom  the  personal  character  of  that 
great  poet  may  be  interesting,  the  propriety 
of  considering  the  various  passages  in  which 
it  is  depicted  in  these  volumes  in  connexion 
with  the  avowed  resentments  of  the  writer, 
before  he  adopts  it  as  just,  that  we  now  ad¬ 
vert  to  the  subject.  The  caution  is  the  more 
necessary  because  the  suggestions  of  unaima- 
ble  peculiarities  which  abound  are  accompa¬ 
nied  by  uniform  homage  to  the  poet’s  genius, 
of  which  Mr.  de  Quincey  was  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  admirers,  and  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  defenders.  In  early  life,  he 
sought  out  the  poet  who  was  the  chief  object 
of  his  ingenuous  admiration;  was  welcomed  by 
him  with  cordial  respect ;  and  was  invited  to 
share  such  hospitality  as  the  noble  poverty  of 
the  cottage  beside  Grasmere  could  yield,  lie 
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afterwards  resided  for  many  years  in  Words¬ 
worth’s  immediate  neighborhood,  and  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  most  minute  de¬ 
tails  of  his  history,  and  the  inmost  arrange¬ 
ments  of  his  household.  Those  details  and 
arrangements  he  develops  perhaps  with  only 
a  free  use  of  the  license  which  modern  auto¬ 
biography  assumes :  but  when  he  descends 
to  chronicle  the  accidents  of  social  demea¬ 
nor  ;  to  take  the  most  evanescent  traits  of 
wayward  humor,  and  give  them  a  6xity  which 
makes  them  false ;  and  to  interpret  the  feel¬ 
ings  which  lie  suppressed  by  the  courtesies 
of  social  life,  according  to  bis  impressions  of 
long- past  scenes  ; — we  think  he  unconscious¬ 
ly  but  greatly  exceeds  even  that  license,  and 
sets  a  dangerous  example  to  coarser  minds. 
Thus,  adverting  to  his  first  introduction  to 
the  companionship  of  Woodsworth  and 
Southey,  he  says : 

I  could  read  at  once  in  the  manner  of  the  two 
authors  that  they  were  not  on  particularly  friend¬ 
ly,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  confidential  terms.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  both  had  silently  said — “  We 
are  too  much  men  of  sense  to  quarrel  because 
we  do  not  particularly  like  each  other’s  writings ; 
we  are  neighbors,  or  what  passes  for  such  in 
the  country.  Let  os  show  each  other  the  cour¬ 
tesies  which  are  becoming  to  men  of  letters,  and, 
for  any  closer  connexion,  our  distance  of  thir¬ 
teen  miles  may  alwavs  be  sufficient  to  keep  ns 
from  that."  In  after  life,  it  is  true, — fifteen  years, 
perhaps,  from  this  time — many  circumstances 
combined  to  bring  Southey  and  Wordsworth  into 
more  intimate  terms  of  friendship ;  agreement  in 
politics,  sorrows  that  happened  to  Iwth  in  their 
domestic  relations,  and  the  sort  of  tolerance  for 
differing  opinions  in  literature,  or, indeed,  in  any¬ 
thing  else,  which  advancing  years  and  experience 
are  sore  to  bring  with  them.  But,  at  this  period, 
Southey  and  Wordsworth  entertained  a  mutual 
esteem,  but  did  not  cordially  like  each  other.  In¬ 
deed,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  they  had. 

And,  thereupon  Mr.  de  Quincey  proceeds 
to  give  as  one  reason  for  this  want  of  cordi¬ 
ality  that  Southey  “  had  particularly  elegant 
habits  in  the  use  of  books,”  while  Words¬ 
worth,  on  the  other  hand,  “  was  so  negligent 
and  self-indulgent  in  the  same  use,  that,  as 
Southey  laughingly  expressed  it  to  me  some 
years  afterwards,  when  I  was  staying  at 
Greta  Hall  on  a  visit,  ‘  To  introduce  Words¬ 
worth  into  one’s  library  is  like  letting  a  bear 
into  a  tulip  garden.’  ”  And  then  the  au- 
tobiograpber  proceeds  to  illustrate  this  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  his  friend  by  a  wrong  of  his  own  ; 
and  tells  us  how  “  on  a  level  with  the  eye 
when  sitting  at  the  tea-table  in  his  little  cot¬ 
tage  at  Grasmere,  stood  the  collective  works 
of  Edmund  Burke,” — how,  because  lettered 


Burke’s  Works,”  the  collection  bad  been 
an  eyesore  for  twenty  year8(  with  a  digres¬ 
sion  as  to  cacophonous  words) — and  bow 
Wordsworth  took  down  the  uncut  volume, 
and  cut  open  its  leaves  with  a  knife  soiled 
with  butter  which  had  been  eaten  with  dry 
toast.  Instead  of  calling  for  a  clean  knife, 
Wordsworth  positively  “  tore  his  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  volume  with  this  knife,  that 
left  its  greasy  honors  upon  every  page.”  It 
is  right  to  add  that  the  injured  owner  of  the 
fated  volume  disclaims  any  concern  for  the 
value  of  his  property,  as  he  says,  “  whatever 
might  be  made  good  by  money  at  that  time  1 
did  not  regard,”  and  explains,  “  I  mention  the 
case  at  all  only  to  illustrate  the  excess  of 
Wordsworth’s  outrages  on  books  and,  re¬ 
curring  afterwards  to  the  same  subject,  ad¬ 
mits  that  “  Wordsworth’s  habits  of  using 
books  were  not  vulgar,  not  the  habits  of  those 
who  turn  over  the  page  with  a  wet  finger,”  an 
abomination  which  we  are  informed  was  per¬ 
petrated  at  Cambridge  "  by  a  tutor  and  fel¬ 
low  of  a  College,”  who  it  is  consoling  to 
know  “  was  bred  up  a  ploughman  and  the  son 
of  a  ploughman.” 

These  tales  of  the  library  are  chiefly  nota¬ 
ble  as  instances  of  the  importance  which  lon^- 
past  trifles  may  assume  to  “  the  philosophic 
mind”  of  an  opium-eater ;  but  the  record, 
which  we  have  also  just  quoted,  of  an  im¬ 
pression  of  the  hollowness  of  the  regards  of 
two  professed  friends,  detected  amidst  cour¬ 
tesies  by  which  they  desired  it  to  be  hidden, 
and  published  in  the  lifetime  of  at  least  one 
of  them,  though  referable  to  the  same  cause, 
and  capable  of  the  same  excuse,  belongs  to  a 
bitter  class  of  social  treason.  It  is  enough 
that,  in  our  day,  the  sportive  conversations 
of  the  table  should  be  reported,  and  the 
personal  habits  of  the  study  and  the  drawing¬ 
room  “  set  in  a  note-book,  learn’d  and  conn’d 
by  rote but  if  those  innocent  disguises,  by 
which  indifference  or  partial  liking  are  hid¬ 
den,  which  kindness  itself  spreads  over  the 
imperfections  of  temper,  and  which  nurture 
the  cordiality  they  assume,  may  be  torn  away 
by  any  guest  admitted  to  such  implied  confi¬ 
dence  as  authorship  has  permitted  society  to 
retain,  all  men  whose  celebrity  may  render 
their  intimacies  the  subject  of  public  criticism 
must  take  heed  whom  they  admit  to  share 
them. 

Mr.  De  Quincey  does  not  leave  us  to  guess 
at  the  causes  which  induced  him  to  regard 
Mr.  Wordsworth’s  domestic  character  with  a 
hostile  eye.  Perhaps  much  is  implied  in  the 
passage  in  which  he  complains — “  Professor 
I  Wilson  and  myself  were  never  honored  with 
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one  line,  one  sllnsion  from  his  pen  ;  but  many 
a  person  of  particular  feebleness  has  received 
that  honor” — a  complaint  indicative  of  the 
morbid  sense  with  which  Mr.  de  Quincey 
regards  his  own  concerns  as  necessarily  mat¬ 
ters  of  general  interest  |  for,  although  his  fine 
scholarship  and  remarkable  powers  of  con¬ 
versation  had  obtained  for  him  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  small  circle  in  which  he  lived,  they 
were,  during  the  period  to  which  this  com¬ 
plaint  refers,  unsuspected  by  the  world.  But 
in  the  illusions  which  have  beset  his  middle 
life,  even  his'  domestic  quarrels  are  momen¬ 
tous  ;  and  therefore  he  has  devoted  some  ten 
pages  to  expound  the  various  causes  of  per¬ 
sonal  estrangement  from  one  who  remained 
an  intellectual  idol,  though  an  idol  of  mixed 
metal. 

They  consist  first  of  an  exposition  of  the 
alleged  arrogance  of  Wordsworth,  not  ge¬ 
nerally  exhibited,  but  allied  to  particular 
themes ;  a  failing  at  least  that  we  should 
scarcely  have  thought  “  a  fee  grief  due  to  a 
single  breast.”  But  afterwards  descending 
to  nearer  griefs,  the  autobiographer  acquaints 
us  with  the  fact  that  he  “  had  for  the  comp¬ 
troller  of  his  domestic  mena^  a  foolish,  sel¬ 
fish,  and  ignorant  old  maid,”  one,  too,  who 
had  “  once  lived  with  the  Wordsworths,” 
and  who  “  for  his  service  bad  been  engaged 
at  high  wages  by  Miss  Wordsworth  herself ;” 
— that  this  servant  made  false  statements 
about  her  master  to  the  Wordsworths,  which 
he  would  not  descend  to  contradict; — and 
“the  result  was,”  says  Mr.  de  Quincey — 

“  That  ever  after  I  hated  the  name  of  the  wo¬ 
man  at  whose  hands  I  had  sustained  the  wrong,  i 
so  far  as  such  a  woman  could  be  thought  worthy  ! 
of  hatred  ;  and  that  I  began  to  despise  a  little  some 
of  those  who  had  been  silly  and  undeceiving 
enough  to  accredit  such  representations ;  and  one 
of  them  especially,  who,  though  liberally  endowed 
-  with  sunshiny  temper  and  sweetness  of  disposi¬ 
tion,  was  perhaps  a  person  weak  intellectually,  be- 
wmd  the  ordinary  standard  female  weakness. 
Hence  began  the  waning  of  my  friendship  with 
the  Wordsworths.  But,  in  reality,  never  after  the 
first  year  or  so  from  my  first  introduction,  had  I 
felt  much  possibility  of  drawing  the  bonds  of 
fnendship  tight  with  a  man  of  Wordsworth’s  na¬ 
ture.  He  seemed  to  me  too  much  like  his  own  Ped- 
ler,  in  the  '  Excursion,’  a  man  so  diffused  amongst 
innumerable  objects  of  equal  attraction,  that  he 
had  no  cells  left  in  his  heart  for  strong  individual 
attachment.  1  was  not  singular  in  this  feeling  : 
Professor  Wilson  had  become  estranged  from 
him ;  no  one  could  be  deemed  fervently  his  friend.” 

Whether  the  illustration  of  Wordsworth’s 
temperament,  drawn  from  Wordsworth’s 
genius,  is  graciously  exhibited  by  one  whose 


admiration  formed  his  first  claim  to  the  poet’s 
acquaintance,  we  need  not  determine ;  this 
has  at  least  a  semblance  of  pbilosopeic 
thought,  sufficient  to  excuse  an  observer  not 
bound  by  ties  of  apparent  friendship  ; — but 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  sequel?  Mr.  de 
Quincey  proceeds  to  develop  “  the  strong 
reason  ”  which  he  alleges  Coleridge  had  to  be 
estranged,  by  accusing  Wordsworth  of  having 
“  drawn  such  a  picture  of  Coleridge  and  his 
general  efficiency  as  ought  not  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  hands  of  a  friend,” — and 
this  to  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  purposed 
to  take  Coleridge  with  them  on  a  visit  to  Lon¬ 
don,  in  the  hope  to  wean  him  from  opium. 
He  gives  this  alleged  conduct  of  Wordsworth 
as  the  cause  of  a  rupture  “  which  rather  heal¬ 
ed  itself  by  lapse  of  time,  and  the  burning 
dim  of  fierce  recollections,  than  by  any  form^ 
reconciliation  or  pardon  exchanged  between 
the  parlies  so  that,  if  there  was  such  a 
rupture,  it  was  healed  many  years  before 
Coleridge  died  ; — whatever  Wordsworth  had 
said  or  done,  had  long  been  forgiven  by  the 
only  sufferer.  We  a»,  then,  whether  an  as¬ 
sociate  of  these  poets,  who,  in  aid  of  his  own 
resentments,  calls  such  a  scandal  from  the 
depth  of  years  and  the  oblivion  of  forgiveness, 
does  not  regard  his  relation  to  the  party  whom 
he  accuses,  through  a  medium  so  disturbed 
by  the  accidents  of  his  being,  as  to  render 
him  incompetent  as  a  judge,  and  question¬ 
able  as  a  witness  ? 

We  have  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the 
ungracious  duty  of  urging  the  readers  of  these 
volumes  to  apply  the  passages  which  disclose 
its  author’s  resentments  to  the  appreciation  of 
those  in  which  he  delineates  his  associates, 
that  we  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  es¬ 
timate  the  excellences  with  which  they 
abound.  All  the  details  of  the  author’s  ear¬ 
ly  life,  studies,  and  boyish  successes,  are  ad¬ 
mirably  told  in  them — overlaid  sometimes  by 
illustration,  and  encrusted  with  perpetual 
episodes — but  even  in  their  exuberance  re¬ 
deemed  by  a  singularly  pure  and  impressive 
style.  One  of  his  extravagances  — “  A  Vision 
of  Sudden  Death,”  may  vie  with  the  Con¬ 
fessions,  out  of  which,  indeed,  it  seems  to 
“  arise  like  an  exhalation.”  It  is  a  fantastic 
and  terrible  voluntary  played  by  a  magician’s 
hand  on  the  most  awful  chords  of  existence. 
Reminiscences  there  are  of  Lamb,  of  Lloyd, 
and  others,  in  which  (although  there  are  some 
palpable  inaccuracies,  as  the  multiplying  the 
female  victim  of  the  literary  murderer  Wain- 
wright  into  two  sisters,  and  dividing  the  in¬ 
surances  between  them,  whereas  poor  Helen 
Abercrombie  alone  bore  the  insured  life  and 
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alone  paid  the  forfeit)  no  personal  grievance 
has  affected  the  truth  of  pictures,  striking  in 
form  and  color,  and  set  in  a  frame- work  of 
golden  reflection,  which  may  be  perused  by 
those  who  know  the  originals  with  entire 
sympathy,  and  by  strangers  with  curiosity 
well  satisfied.  Our  exceptions  have  been 
taken  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger,  for  the  sake 
of  justice  to  the  dead  and  example  to  the 
living.  In  spite  of  the  errors  we  have  de¬ 
plored,  we  l^lieve  the  claim  which  Mr.  de 
Quincey  makes  to  an  original  dignity  of  in¬ 
tellect  to  be  just ;  we  believe  implicitly  in  the 
claims  to  early  and  ripe  scholarship  which 


he  prefers ;  we  admire  the  richness  of  his 
fancy,  the  acuteneas  of  his  reasoning,  and  the 
occasional  elevation  of  style  so  becoming  to 
stately  thought ; — and  when  we  reflect  how 
nearly  akin  the  weaknesses  to  which  we  im¬ 
pute  his  errors  of  vision  and  judgment,  are  to 
the  solemn  strengths  exhibited  in  his  inward 
revelations,  we  are  reminded  that  others, 
like  him,  “  are  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of,”  and  may  need,  in  their  degree,  the 
allowance  they  should  give  to  one  more  gift¬ 
ed,  but  more  visionary  than  themselves,  until 
I  “our  little  life  is  rounded  by  a  sle^'p.” 


-si 

Charlcs  Dickens  and  tub  Qarokneks. 
— Mr.  Dickens  discoursed  very  eloquently 
upon  dowers  and  all  that  pertains  thereto,  at 
the  ninth  anniversary  of  Gardener’s  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  held  on  Monday,  at 
the  London  Tavern.  Gardening,  he  said, 
was  invariably  connected  with  peace  and 
happiness: 

“  Gardens  are  associated  in  our  minds  with 
all  countries,  and  all  degrees  of  men,  and 
with  all  periods  of  time.  We  know  that 
painters,  and  sculptors,  and  statesmen,  and 
men  of  war,  and  men  who  have  agreed  in 
nothing  else,  have  agreed,  in  all  ages,  to 
delight  in  gardens.  We  know  that  the 
most  ancient  people  of  the  earth  had  gardens ; 
and  that  where  nothing  but  heaps  of  sand 
are  now  found,  and  arid  desolation  now  smiles, 
gardens  once  smiled,  and  the  gorgeous  blos¬ 
soms  of  the  East  shed  their  fragrance  on 
races  which  would  have  been  long  ago  for¬ 
gotten,  but  for  the  ruined  temples  which,  in 
those  distant  ages,  stood  in  their  gardens 
(cheers.)  We  know  that  the  ancients  wore 
crowns  of  flowers ;  and  the  laurels  and  the 
bays  have  stimulated  many  a  noble  heart  to 
deeds  of  heroism  and  virtue  (cheers).  We 
know  that,  in  China,  hundreds  of  acres  of 
gardens  float  about  the  rivers,  and,  indeed, 
in  all  countries  gardening  is  the  favorite  re¬ 
creation  of  the  people  (cheers).  In  this 
country  its  love  is  deeply  implanted  in  the 
breasts  of  every  body.  We  see  the  weaver 
striving  for  a  pigmy  garden  on  his  house-top 


— we  see  the  poor  man  wrestling  with  the 
smoke  for  his  little  bower  of  scarlet  runner — 
we  know  how  very  many  who  have  no  scrap 
of  land  to  call  their  own,  and  will  never, 
until  they  lie  their  length  in  the  ground,  and 
have  passed  for  ever  the  portals  of  life,  still 
cultivate  their  favorite  flowers  or  shrubs  in 
jugs,  bottles,  and  basins  (cheers) — we  know 
that  in  factories  and  workshops  we  may  find 
plants — and  I  have  seen  the  poor  prisoner, 
condemned  to  linger  out  year  after  year 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  bis  place  of  con¬ 
finement,  gardening  in  his  cell  (loud  cheers). 
Of  the  exponents  of  a  language  so  universal 
— of  the  patient  followers  of  nature  in  their 
efforts  to  produce  the  finest  forms  and  the 
richest  colors  of  her  most  lovely  creations, 
which  we  enjoy  alike  at  all  times  of  life,  and 
which,  whether  on  the  bosom  of  beauty  or 
the  breast  of  old  age,  are  alike  beautiful — 
surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such 
men  have  a  hold  upon  our  remembrance 
when  they  themselves  need  comfort”  (cheers). 

Guizot. — Guizot  has  reprinted  his  essay  on 
the  life  and  works  of  Sbakspeare,  appending 
thereto  the  critiques  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
from  the  Jievue  Fran^aise.  The  part  of 
lago,  they  say,  was  generally  disapproved  of 
when  acted  in  France,  as  a  clumsy  plotter, 
and  Othello  “  an  idiot  and  pigheadetj^imbe- 
cilo.”  The  remarks  of  Guizot  are  suVioand 
profound,  and  the  Duke  de  Broglie  has&  p4B/.ic 
reverence  for  the  Bard. 
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The  good  publications  of  tbe  last  month  have  not 
been  numerous,  but  they  comprise  some  unusually 
valuable  works. 

Foreign. 

Discoveries  in  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula 
of  Sinai,  in  the  years  184‘.l-45,  during  the  mission 
sent  out  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  by  Dr.  Richard 
Lepsius.  This  great  work  meets  with  high  critical 
favor.  The  discoveries  of  Lepsius  are  very  impor¬ 
tant 

Memoirs  of  the  Baroness  d’Oberkirch,  Countess 
de  Montbri-son.  This  work,  the  Examiner  thinks, 
“displays  the  whole  mind  of  a  woman  who  was 
well  worth  knowing,  and  relates  a  large  part  of  her 
experience  among  people  with  whose  names  and 
characters  the  world  will  be  at  all  times  busy.  A 
true  woman  and  a  keen  observer,  indoctrinated  in 
all  the  prepiossessions  of  the  old  nobility,  yet  supe¬ 
rior  to  most  of  its  prejudices  in  the  secret  corners 
of  her  heart,  a  little  superstitious,  not  at  all  exempt 
from  little  vanities  and  weaknesses  that  rather 
grace  her  sex,  firmly  affectionate  in  nature,  and  bv 
position  thrown  in  the  high  places  of  the  world, 
the  Countess  d'Oberkirch — Lwele,  as  her  London 
friends  tenderly  call  her — was  the  very  woman  to 
write  Memoirs  that  would  interest  future  genera¬ 
tions.  We  commend  the  volumes  before  us  most 
heartily  to  every  reader.  They  were  written  by  I 
the  Baroness  in  tbe  bloom  of  her  own  life  and  health, 
and  though  they  narrate  many  experiences  of  life  in 
a  corrupt  Court,  everything  comes  to  us  on  her  pages 
through  a  mind  so  pure  and  true,  that  we  are  never 
shocked  ;  while  at  the  same  time  tbe  whole  narra¬ 
tion  is  so  fresh  a  transcript  of  what  seemed  most 
interesting  in  the  writer's  own  experience,  that  we 
are  never  wearied.” 

The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  Lamartine’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Restoration  of  Monarchy  in  France,  have 
been  publi^hed  in  London.  The  Messrs.  Harper 
are  reproducing  it  finely,  in  this  country.  The 
Athenceum  says:  “The  further  M.  De  Lamartine 
proceeds  with  his  work,  while  tbe  contemporaneous 
literary  voices  of  France  are  growing  daily  more 
subservient  or  more  silent, — tbe  bolder  becomes  his 
tone  of  moral  accusation — the  keener  and  loftier 
grows  his  historical  judgment  of  the  men  who  contri¬ 
buted  to,  and  of  tbe  events  which  constituted,  the 
drama  of  Napoleon’s  fall.  On  this  subject  M.  De 
Limartine’s  pen  is  as  fearless  as  if  the  press  of 
France  were  free.  For  this  reason,  besides  all  its  other 
merits,  the  work  is  of  inestimable  value  at  such  a 
time,  ^ther  men  speak  out  in  exile ;  but  the  orator 
of  UW*®*fovisiooal  Government  writes  like  a  free 
roan  In  k  country  of  slaves — makes  open  proclama¬ 
tion  of  tbe  truth  against  the  universal  lie.  Even  M. 
Ouisot,  when  he  wishes  to  lecture  the  existing  pow¬ 
ers,  takes  tbe  precaution  to  write  his  story  of  con¬ 
demnation  or  of  reproach  under  fictitious  names.  He 
denounces  Louis  Napoleon  only  under  the  guise  of 


Richard  Cromwell.  M.  De  Lamartine  alone  speaks 
the  language  of  reproof  and  warning  as  it  might  be 
spoken  by  the  unveiled  and  undaunted  Muse  of  His¬ 
tory.  One  of  the  remaikable  characteristics  of  this 
work  is,  its  cosmopolitan  spirit  Though  the  whole 
is  informed  with  purpose  and  glowing  with  patsion, 
it  cannot  be  exactly  called  a  partisan  or  even  a  pa¬ 
triotic  book.  Tbe  writer  can  admit  the  merits  of 
Bonaparte  and  Bourbon,  monarchist  and  republican. 
Better  still,  he  is  not  *  above  all  things  a  French¬ 
man.”  Wide  views  of  history,  an  intelligent  es¬ 
timate  of  events  which  few  of  his  countrymen  have 
the  courage  to  understand,  and  a  generous  sympathy 
with  whatever  is  noble  in  act  or  estimable  in  char¬ 
acter,  place  him  above  all  French  writers  of  the 
great  story  of  modem’Rurope.” 

The  Botany  of  the  Voyage  of  IL  M.  S.  Herald, 
under  Commander  Kellett,  R.  N,  during  the  years 
1845-51.  The  Herald  played  a  prominent  part 
amongst  the  recent  expeditions  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin. 

“  Few  ships,"  says  the  Literary  Gazette,  “  have  in 
an  equal  space  of  time  gone  over  so  extensive  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  globe,  furnished  a  greater  amount  of 
hydrographical  data,  or  brought  together  a  more 
extensive  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history  and 
important  observations;  and  the  information  thus 
collected  will  shed  a  great  light  on  the  geography 
of  many  of  the  countries  bordering  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  work,  when  completed,  will  consist  of 
five  separate  parts,  representing  so  many  different 
Floras; — namely, — 1.  The  Flora  of  Western  Esqui¬ 
maux  Land,  comprising  the  North-Western  portion 
of  North  America.  2.  The  Flora  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  8.  The  Flora  of  North-Western  Mexico. 
4.  The  Flora  of  Southern  China.  5.  Plants  col¬ 
lected  in  the  Hawaiian  Island^  Peru,  Ecuador,  and 
Kamtschatka.” 

Nineveh,  its  Rise  and  Ruin,  a  popular  statement 
in  the  form  of  lectures,  compiled  from  the  works  of 
Layard  and  Rawlinson,  and  others,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Blackburn,  D.D.  Tlic  chief  design  is  to  con¬ 
nect  recent  discoveries  with  Scripture  proi>hecy. 

The  klarvels  of  Science,  and  the  Testimony  to 
Holy  Writ.  By  Si  W’.  Fullom.  An  endeavor  to  use 
the  most  striking  facts  of  astronomy,  cosmogony, 
geography  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  as  arguments  in  support  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  philoso¬ 
phy,  but  the  facts  are  well  selected  and  clearly 
stated. 

Phmthon ;  or,  T»ose  Thoughts  for  Ixiose  Thinkers, 
by  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  author  of  Alton  Locke. 

I  The  Spectator,  in  noticing  this  work,  enlogizes  this 
popular  autlior  in  the  following  manner: 

“  Mr.  Kingsley’s  previous  writings  give  evidence 
that  he  possesses  in  high  degree  many  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  required  for  success  in  philosophical  dialogue. 
He  can  create  character,  and  exhibit  it  in  dialogue ; 
he  has  a  rich,  clear,  energetic  flow  of  language,  that 
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re6ecU  fiuthfull^  a  laxnriant  imagination,  a  mascu¬ 
line  understanding,  and  a  strong  healthy  emotional 
nature.  He  is  a  manjsided  man  himself,  and  has 
that  tolerance,  comprehension,  and  appreciation  of 
various  characters  and  forms  of  activity,  which  spring 
from  containing  in  his  own  highly-endowed  being 
the  elements  of  thoee  characters  and  forms  of  life. 
His  convictions  are  liesides  strong  enough  to  be  an 
equipoise  to  any  amount  of  largeness,  to  any  breailth 
of  sympathy,  and  to  prevent  these  from  degenerat¬ 
ing  into  inditference  or  want  of  definite  purpose. 
And  lastly,  his  artistic  faculty — his  keen  sense  of 
individuality  in  objects,  and  the  correlative  power 
of  presenting  them  in  language — is  of  so  masterly 
an  order,  that  each  form  in  which  he  has  expressed 
himself  seems  succeseively  the  one  for  which  his 
talents  most  fit  him.  Take  him  all  in  all,  England 
has  no  literary  man  of  his  years  who  can  be  set  up 
beside  him  as  his  equal  in  variety  and  quality  of 
endowments,  and  in  richness  of  promise.  But  (and 
what  is  a  critic  unless  he  be  critical  1)  these  endow¬ 
ments  do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  related  to  the  region 
of  pure  speculation,  so  much  so  as  to  the  domain  of 
passion  and  of  action  ;  and  if  his  sympathies  and 
his  tolerance  are  more  limited  in  one  direction  than 
in  another,  it  is  just  in  that  direction  in  which  for 
the  purpose  of  philosophical  dialogue,  and  of  phi¬ 
losophy  itselti  they  ought  to  be  most  extended.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Kingsley  is  more  a  man  of  emotion 
and  of  action  than  of  reasoning ;  and  his  width  of 
comprehension  and  of  sympathy  is  more  with  pas¬ 
sional,  sensational,  and  active  life,  than  with  the  ac¬ 
tivities  and  aberrations  of  the  intellect  His  writ¬ 
ings  leave  upon  us  the  impression  that  he  cannot 
comprehend  a  man  who  feels  or  fancies  himself  un¬ 
der  the  necessity  of  refusing  to  accept  a  proposition 
which  is  not  made  good  to  his  intellect  however 
convenient  it  might  seem  to  be,  if  assumed  true,  as 
a  Itasis  of  moral  life  and  practical  action.  Differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  on  the  most  important  subjects  he 
can  understand  and  allow  fur,  provided  they  spring 
from  motives  in  which  the  passions,  the  affections, 
or  the  senses  are  the  producing  forces;  but  that  lo¬ 
gical  processes,  or  a  love  of  abstract  truth,  or  a  fine 
sense  of  evidence,  should  rule  a  man’s  practical  and 
moral  life— this  seems  to  him  to  be  unaccount¬ 
able,  unreasonable,  and  a  phase  of  human  error  to 
be  vehemently  comliated.  And  he  goes  about  his 
task  in  the  spirit  in  which  Hercules  may  be  suppos¬ 
ed  to  have  donned  his  lion’s  skin,  shouldered  his 
club,  and  bill  Deiunira,  or  whoever  was  pro  tempore 
Mra  Hercules,  good  bye  for  the  campaign.” 

AuxaiCAX. 

The  Expedition  to  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  of  U  tah.  By  Howard  Stansbury,  Captain  of 
the  (’orjx  of  Topographical  I-jigineers,  United  States 
Army.  And  the  Mormons  or  Latter-day  Saints,  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake;  a  History  of 
their  Rise  and  Progress,  Peculiar  Doctrines,  Present 
(kmditiun,  and  Prospects  among  them.  By  Lieut  J. 
W.  Gunnisoa  Both  works,  originally  published  by 
LirpiNcoTT,  Gbambo  <k  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  been 
republished  in  London.  The  Athenaum  notices  them 
with  favor.  The  two  works  here  named  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  an  expedition  organixed  by  the  Government 
of  the  L^nited  States,  in  the  spring  of  1849,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  and  surveying  the  Great  Salt 
Liikeof  Utah  and  its  vicinity  a  spot  doubly  inter¬ 
esting  at  present,  as  being  the  scene  of  that  curious 
social  anomaly,  the  Mormon  community;  and  as  con¬ 


stituting  a  soft  of  half-way  station  on  the  vast  route 
which  emigrants  have  to  traverse  on  their  way  from 
the  civilized  confines  of  the  States  to  the  Eldorado 
of  California  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Capt 
Stansbury  was  the  head  of  this  exploring  Expedi¬ 
tion,  and  Lieut.  Gunnison  was  his  assistant.  The 
work  of  the  former  consists  of  an  elaborate  official 
Report  of  the  progress  of  the  F^xpedition  towards  the 
destined  spot, — of  its  proceedings  there  during  the 
autumn  of  1819  and  the  winter  of  1849-30, — and  of 
its  reconnaissance,  on  its  journey  back,  of  a  new 
route  through  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Captain 
occupies  himself  chiefly  with  the  geology,  topo¬ 
graphy,  and  natural  history  of  the  regions  traversed 
or  surveyed ;  glancing  but  Viriefly  and  incidentally 
at  the  Mormons  and  their  doings  as  a  community, — 
which  subject  he  leaves  to  be  more  fully  discussed 
in  the  unofficial  volume  of  his  assistant,  Lieut.  Gun¬ 
nison.  The  Lieutenant’s  work  is,  therefore,  a  kind 
of  appendix  to  that  of  the  Captain,  and  is  to  be  read 
in  connexion  with  it.  We  cannot  but  wish  that  the 
Captain  had  also  undertaken  the  Lieutenant’s  part 
of  the  work ;  for,  though  the  Lieutenant  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  subject  of  great  general  interest,  he 
writes  in  such  an  unpractised  and  helpless,  yet  am¬ 
bitions,  style,  that  less  of  coherent  and  intelligible 
information  regarding  the  Mormons  than  might 
have  been  expected  Ls  to  be  derived  from  bis  account 
of  them.  Capt  Stansbury,  on  the  other  hand, 
writes  in  a  plain,  clear,  and  businese-like  manner : 
— so  that  what  he  does  say  about  the  Mormoniles 
is  more  to  the  purpose  than  his  friend  Lieut  Gun¬ 
nison’s  more  ample  descriptions.” 

Reuben  Medlicott,  Mr.  Savage’s  new  novel,  re¬ 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Appletox,  dues  not  ob- 
I  tain  universal  applause.  The  Athtnaum  feels 
**  bound  to  state  that  Mr.  Savage  does  not  improve 
as  a  novelist  ‘My  Uncle  the  Curate,’  as  the  Athe- 
nceum  said  on  the  occasion  of  its  appearance,  was  a 
dull  book, — but  this  is  a  duller  one; — not  solely  be¬ 
cause  of  its  subject,  but  in  part  from  the  manner  in 
which  that  subject  is  wrought  out” 

’The  Napoleon  Dynasty,  or  History  of  the  Bona¬ 
parte  Family,  by  the  *•  Berkeley  Men,”  originally 
published  by  Cubxi.sb,  Lamport  A  Co.,  has  b^n  re¬ 
published  ill  Lonilon.  The  Alhenttum,  noticing  it 
at  lengtli,  says: 

“  Few  readers,  we  imagine,  will  turn  over  a  dozen 
pages  of  the  ‘  Napoleon  Dynasty’  without  exclaim¬ 
ing — *  Is  this  book  really  American  I’  First  of  all, 
the  style  i.s  French,  the  sentences  are  short,  ringing, 
pungent, — the  incidents  and  characters  are  group^ 
artistically, — the  story  moves  on  with  a  rapid  and 
dramatic  variety,  in  the  fashion  of  Dumas, — the 
moral  reflections  are  of  the  epigrammatic  and  para¬ 
doxical  kind  so  natural  in  the  valley  of  the  8eine, 
and  the  adulation  of  the  Napoleon  family  is  in  the 
manner  of  Cassagnac,  Guerroniere,  and  the  other 
paid  scribes  of  the  Elysee.  The  glozing,  the  reticence, 
the  suppression,  the  mi.-'construction,  are  all  achiev¬ 
ed  with  bold  front  and  vigorous  hand.  Whoever 
may  be  the  authors  of  this  volume,  its  purpose  is 
clear  enough; — to  create  in  America  an  opinion  fit- 
vorable  to  the  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  Europe. 
In  other  respects,  apart  from  its  inspirations,  the 
book,  as  a  collection  of  gossiping  biographies, 
is  readable  and  convenient.  No  other  publication 
do  we  know  in  which  to  find  in  equal  compass  such 
a  ma.ss  of  facta  concerning  the  several  members  of 
the  Bonaparte  family.  The  writers  have  travelled 
over  the  whole  ground  made  noticeable  by  Napo- 
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leooic  events, — Kod  collected  their  fkcU  from  all  the 
most  favorable  sources. " 

J.  S.  Rbofield  has  published : — 

"  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,"  by  John  Gilraany  Shea  A  beautiful  vol¬ 
ume,  containing  translations  of  the  narratives  of  the 
early  Jesuit  explorers  of  the  Mississippi  Most  of 
the  remaining  narratives  of  Marqnelte,  Allouex, 
Membre,  Hennepin,  and  Douay,  are  here  embodied 
— furnishing  a  graphic  and  interesting  page  of  early 
frontier  history.  The  simplicity,  energy,  and  self- 
denial  of  these  Jesoit  fathers  are  strikingly  exempli¬ 
fied  in  these  records,  and  a  better  view  afforded  of 
the  original  condition  of  tlie  country  and  the  In¬ 
dians,  than  could  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Supply¬ 
ing  an  important  source  of  our  history,  and  possess¬ 
ing  intrinsic  attractions  and  utility,  this  work  will 
unquestionably  find  favor  with  the  reading  public. 
It  is  neatly  and  quaintly  ]>rinted,  and  accumjiauied 
with  a  fac-simile  of  the  original  map  of  Marquelte. 

“Forest,"  a  tale  by  Dr.  Huntington,  who  has  be¬ 
come  celebrated  by  his  “  Lady  Alice  "and  “  Alban,” 
of  which  latter  work  the  present  is  n  continuation. 
The  descriptive  powers  manifested  in  the  work  are 
of  the  highest  older.  A  more  splendid  ]>icture  of 
forest  and  frontier  life  has  seldom  been  presented. 

“  Comparative  Physiognomy,”  a  work  propound¬ 
ing  a  new  theory  of  physiognomy,  by  tracing  resem¬ 
blances  between  the  different  races  of  men,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  orders  of  animals.  The  work  is  evidently  the 
product  of  great  study,  and  is  not  without  its  sug- 
gestiveness.  It  is  plentifully  illustrated  with  draw¬ 
ings,  which  evince  as  much  ingenuity  as  the  specu¬ 
lations  founded  on  them. 

Messrs.  R.  C.vrter  <L  Brotukrs  have  published 
recently  the  following  works,  which,  as  usual  with 
this  careful  house,  are  judiciously  chosen,  and  wor¬ 
thy  of  attention : — 

“Pool’s  Annotations  upon  the  Holy  Bible,”  in 
three  massive  octavos,  elegantly  printed.  Pool  is 
one  of  the  foremost  names  in  English  philology. 
His  Synopiis  Critieorum  is  still  without  a  parallel  os 
a  faithful  and  complete  digest  of  critical  opinions, 
and  is  a  work  of  colossal  labor.  The  annotations 
are  remarkable  for  their  learning  and  judgment 
The  exposition  is  more  critical  and  verbal  than  those 
of  any  of  the  other  English  annotators,  and  more 
learneil.  It  is  among  the  best  works  of  its  kind,  and 
occupies  such  a  place  in  the  literature  of  English  ex¬ 
egesis  that  its  reproduction  in  this  cheap  and  hand¬ 
some  form  is  a  great  favor  to  tlie  theological  world. 

“  Tlie  Genuineness,  Authenticity  and  Inspiration 
of  the  Word  of  God,”  by  the  editor  of  Bugster's  well- 
known  Comprehensive  Bible.  It  was  originally 
prepared  ns  an  introduction  to  that  able  work,  and 
is  now  published  separately.  Its  conciseness,  com¬ 
prehensiveness,  are  much  in  its  favor;  the  wide 
field  covered  by  these  three  great  subjects  is  care¬ 
fully  gleaned,  and  the  arguments  condensed  and 
presented  in  a  popular  form.  Without  the  pretence 
of  great  learning,  it  furnishes  a  better  work  on  these 
subjects  fur  general  reading  than  we  know  of  else¬ 
where.  It  is  judicious,  clear,  and  comprehensive. 

Several  handsomely  illustrated  and  popularly 
written  juvenile  works  have  also  been  published  — 
Little  Lessons  for  Little  Learners — Rhymes  for  the 
Nursery — Mamma’s  Bible  Stories — Fanny  and  her 


Couaiiis — Watts’  Divine  Songs — Annie’s  First  and 
Second  Books — all  well  adapted  to  this  amiable  and 
useful  purpose. 

Messrs.  HAarxa  A  Brotuxm  have  enriched  their 
splendid  list  by  several  new  works : — 

“Select  British  Eloquence"  is  the  title  of  a  large 
8vo.,  elegantly  printed,  comprising  the  best  speeches 
entire,  of  the  most  eminent  British  orators,  for  the 
last  two  centuries,  edited  with  biographical  and  cri¬ 
tical  essays  and  notes,  by  Professor  Goodrich  of 
Yale  College.  Tlie  names  of  almost  every  great 
orator  in  the  British  history  of  the  last  two  centu¬ 
ries,  is  represented;  and  the  best  speeches,  those 
possessing  permanent  value,  are  given  in  full.  8uch 
a  body  of  patriotic  and  eloquent  tliought  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  in  any  other  form.  The 
work  of  selection  has  been  juaiciously  performed, 
with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  matter 
selected,  and  a  proper  view  of  the  relative  and  his¬ 
toric  value.  As  a  historic  comment  upon  the  differ¬ 
ent  epochs  of  that  long  period, — as  an  illustration 
of  tlie  power  and  reach  of  English  civiliiation  and 
thought,  and  as  a  body  of  noble  worth  nobly  ex¬ 
pressed,  the  work  is  entitled  to  a  high  place. 

“Parisian  Sights  and  French  Principles,  seen 
through  American  Spectacles,”  is  a  lively,  graphic 
picture  of  the  gay  French  capital,  embodying  a  great 
amount  of  im(iortaiit  statistical  information  and 
moral  criticism.  His  sketches  are  to  the  life,  and 
his  comments  unfettered  and  fearless.  Without 
assenting  to  all  its  conclusions,  its  facts  and  reason¬ 
ings  strike  us  as  exceedingly  important  and  very 
able.  Tb6  traces  of  a  well-informed  and  judicious 
mind  are  visible  on  every  page.  Its  print  is  greatly 
set  off  by  a  series  of  characteristic  drawings. 

Messrs.  Appletox  &  Co.  continue  their  attractive 
and  well-selected  miscellany,  known  as  “  Appleton’s 
Popular  Library,”  amongtlie  more  recent  issues  of 
which  have  been  two  of  Thackeray’s  minor  works — 
Men’s  Wives,  and  A  Shabby  Genteel  Story,  in  which 
the  author’s  characteristic  satire  and  shrewd  ob¬ 
servation  are,  perhaps,  as  visible  as  in  any  of  bis 
more  elaborate  productions.  Satire  has  seldom  been 
more  usefully  employed  than  in  these  well-aimed 
and  successful  hits.  “Lives  of  Wellington  and 
Peel”  contains  the  eloquent  biographies  of  these 
eminent  men  originally  published  in  the  Timet 
newsfiapcr,  sjiecinieus  of  journalism  almost  without 
a  paralld. 

Lippincott,  Grambo  a  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have 
recently  put  forth  a  beautiful  edition  of  Montgome¬ 
ry’s  Poems,  ns  collected  by  himself.  Montgomery’s 
place  our  readers  well  understand — a  recognized 
poet,  the  beat  of  the  minor  members  of  that  bril¬ 
liant  constellation  which  illustrated  the  first  half  of 
the  current  century.  His  unaffectedness  of  feeling, 
elevation  of  sentiment  and  usual  grace  of  style 
have  won  him  a  name.  His  works  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  well-composed  library. 

JoHx  Wiley,  167  Broadway,  has  issued  a  verv 
neat  edition  of  the  well-known  work,  Izaak  W'al- 
ton’s  Complete  Angler,  with  a  fine,  appreciative 
bibliographical  introduction.  Quaint,  genial  and 
meditative,  Izaak  will  never  want  readers.  His  fine 
feeling,  good  sense,  and  beautiful  enthusiasm,  out¬ 
live  all  changes  of  time. 
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